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E W are the princes whoſe actions merit à parti- 
cular hiſtory. In vain have moſt of them been 
the objects of ſlander or flattery;. ſmall is their number 
whoſe memory is preſerved, and it would be more in- 
conſiderable, were the good only remembered. 
Thoſe princes have the beſt title to immortality, 
-whoſe actions have benefited mankind. The affection 
of Louis XII. for his people will be had in remembrance 
as long as France endures, The many failings of Fran- 
cis I. will be excuſed for the fake of the arts and ſci- 
ences of which he was the father. Bleſt will be the 
memory of Henry IV. who conquered his kingdom firſt 
by his valour, and then by his clemency. The genero- 
ſity of Louis XIV. in protecting thoſe arts which had 
their riſe from Francis I. will be ever applauded. | 
A contrary reaſon preſerves the memory of bad prin- 
ces, like that of fires, plagues and inundations 
Conquerors are a ſpecies between. good kings and 
tyrants, but partake moſt of the latter, and have a glas. 
ing reputation, We ue cog WO SE Ee : 
A2 ; = 4 ia CY 


17 nute of their lives. Such is s the miſerable 

weakneſs of mankind, that they look with admiration 

| ypon perſons glorious for miſchief, and ace better plea- 

ſed to be talking of the deſtroyer than the founder of an 
empire. 

As for thoſe princes who have a no figure either 
in peace or war; who have neither been remarkable 
for great virtues, nor vices; their lives furniſh ſo little 
matter either for imitation, or inſtruction, that they are 
not worthy of notice. Of ſo many emperors of Rome, 
Greece, Germany and Molcovy; of ſo many ſultans, 
caliphs, popes and kings, how few are there whoſe 
names deſerve to be recorded any where, but in chro- 

nological tables, where they are of no other uſe but to 
mark the epachas ? 
IAI Thereis a vulgar among princes as well as among 
= the reſt of mankind; yet ſuch is the itch of writing, 
dhat a prince is no ſooner dead but the world is immedi - 
ately filled with memoirs and lives of him, and the ſe- 
cret hiltories of his court. By theſe means books have 
been ſo multiplied, that were a man to live an hundred 
N years, and employ them all in reading, he would vot be 
11 able to run over all that has been publiſhed relating to 
the hiſtory of Europe for the two laſt centuries, 
Ihhis deſire of tranſmitting ſuch uſeleſs ſtories to po- 
erity, and of fixing the attention of future ages upon 
the moſt common events, is owing to the weakneſs of 
thoſe who have lang lived in a court, and have bad the 
misfortune to be engaged in public affairs. They think 
the court they have lived is the fineſt; their king the 
greatelt; and the affairs they have been concerned in 
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of CHARLES A OY 
tbe wah im por tant that ever were. And they iwagine 
aſterity will behold them. ip the ſame light. | 

if a prince has had wars abroad. troubles or intrigues 
howe; if be buys the ſriendſhip of bis neighbours or 
ſwey purchaſe bis; if after ſome victories, or defeats, 
he makes peace; bis ſubjects are ſo dazzled with the 
glitter of theſe events, that they look upon their own 
as the moſt remarkable age ſince the creation : and what 
then ? this prince dies; new meaſures are taken; the 
intrigues of his court, his miſtreſſes, miniſters, generals, 
wars, nay he himſelf is forgotten. 

Ever ſince Chriſtian princes have been tricking one 
anotber, making ſometimes peace, ſometimes war, they 


have ſigned abundance of treaties, and fought as many 
battles, done many glorious, and as many infamous ac- 
ovg tions. Yet ſhould this heap of tranſaQtions be tranſmit- 
ing, ted to poſterity, they would maſt of them confound and 
edi- deſtroy each other, and the memory of thoſe only would 


ſurvive, which have accaſioned great revolutions, or 

ave which, having been related by good authors, are pre- 

red ſerved like pictures of obſcure perſons, only becauſe 
be they were drawn by a maſterly hand, 


to A particular hiſtory of Charles XII. of Swedes bad 
not increaſed this public grievance, were it not that he 
o- and bis rival Peter Alexiowitz, the greater man far of 
on the two, muſt be allowed by all the world the moſt extra- 
of ordinary perſons who have been known for many ages. 
he Yet was not the vain pleaſure of telling ſtrange ſtories 
1's our motive for undertaking this hiſtory z but the con- 
ie fideration of the benefit princes may receive from this 
N book, ſhould it ever come into their hands, 


Malt gotapy king who reads the ſtory of Charles XII. 


tan it was in Sweden. The Poliſh infantry have re- 


I Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory 
de immediately cured of the vanity of being a conqueror? | 
Where is the prince who can fay, I have greater cou- 
rage, more virtues, more reſolution, more ſtrength of 
body, greater {kill in war, or better troops than Charles 
X11? If with all theſe favourable circumſtances and af- WW 
ter ſo many victories he was ſo unfortunate, what may 
other princes expect, who ſhall have as much ambition, 
- with leſs capacity and fewer advantages? 
This hiſtory is compoſed from the relations of ſome 
perſons of diſtinction, who have ſpent ſeveral years with 
Charles XII. and Peter the Great, emperor of Moſcovy; 
and retreating long after the death of thoſe princes, to a 
country of liberty, can haye no intereſt in e the 
truth. 
Nothing is advanced here but what is e by 
- unqueſtionable eye · witneſſes; which makes this hiſtory 
very different from thoſe Gazettes which have appeared 
under the title of Lives of Charles XII. 

Many little ſkirmiſhes between the Moſcovite and 
-Swediſh officers are omitted; for it is the Life of the 
King of Sweden, not of his officers, that is here deſign- 

ed; nay, and of his life we have only ſelected the moſt 
important events. The hiſtory of a prince is not to tell 
all he ever did, but what he did deſerving to be known to 
future ages. 
It is proper to remark, that many things which were 
true in 1728, the time of writing this hiſtory, are not fo | 
at preſent. For inſtance; trade is more encouraged 
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gimental clothes, and are better diſciplined: for in hif- 
tory the time in which an author wrote ought to be con- 
ſidered. To read only the memoirs of the cardinal do 


ef G HARLES XII. vi. 
Netz, one would really take the French nation for a ſet 
of enthuſiaſts, breathing nothing but faction, madneſs 
Iod civil war. To read the hiſtory of the fortunate 
Wears of Louis XIV. one would judge them a people 


_ orn only for obedience, conqueſt, and the polite arts. 
t may nd whoſoever ſhall ſee any memoirs of the firſt years' 


pf Louis XV. will find the French entirely devoted ta 
uxury and avarice, and quite-regardleſs of every thing 


The preſent Spaniards are not the Spaniards of - 
narles V. and yet they may deſerve that character in 
few years. The Engliſh of this age no more reſemble 
the fanaticks in Cromwell's time, than the monks and 
Monſignori, who fill the ſtreets of Rome, are like the 
ancient Scipio's. I doubt whether the Swediſh troops 
ould ſuddenly be ſo formidable as thoſe of Charles XII. 
We ſay of a man, that he was brave at ſuch a time; and 
o we may ſay of a nation, they were ſo and ſo in ſuch a 
year, or under ſuoh an adminiſtration. 

If any prince or miniſter; of ſtate ſhould meet with 
diſagreeable truths in this book, let them conſider that 
as they act in a public capacity, they are obliged to give 
an account of their actions to the public; : Such is the, 
price of greatneſs. It is the buſineſs of hiſtory/to record, 
not to flatter; and the only N * to 
ſpeak well of us is to do good to them. 
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KING or SWEDEN. 


jb BOOK I. 
a The Contents. 


An abridgment of the hiſtory of Sweden, to Charlet X11, 
His elutation and enemies. The character of the Cxur, 

\ Peter Alexiowitz ; his enterprizes and deſigns. Chart 
it at once attacked by Moſcouy, Poland, and Denmark; 
He leaves Stockholm at ſixteen years old, and with e:ghl 


thouſand Swedes defeats an hundred thouſand Moſcovites. 
CWEDEN and Finland make op a kingdom one 


| 8 third part bigger than France, but far leſs fruitfal, 
and at preſent leſs popuſous. This country, which is a- 
bout two hundred of our leagues broad, and three hun- 
dred long. extends from ſouth to north, from the 55th 
degree of latitude to the oth, in a very ſevere climate, 
which ſcarce knows the returns of ſpring or autumn, 
The' winter prevails there nine months in the year; the 
heats of ſummer immediately ſucceed to an excelſive 
cold; and the froſts are renewed in the month of October, 
without any of thoſe inſenſible gradations, which in other 
countries uſher in the ſeaſons, and render the altetation 
| more agreeable. But nature in return has given them a 
| ſerene ſky, and a pure air. The almoſt conſtant heat of 
| the ſummer produces flowers and fruits in a very ſhort 
| time; and the long nights of winter are tempered by the 
| , © evening and morning twilights, which laſt in proportion 
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to the ſun's diſtance from Sweden: and the light of the 
moon, which is not obſeured by any cloud, but rather in- 
creaſed by the reflection of the ſnow, which covers the 
Woround, and very often by the Aurora Borealis, makes it 
Ws commodious to travel in Sweden by night as by day. 
he cattle ape ſmaller there, than in the ſouthern parts of 


The pure air they breathe gives them health, and the ri- 
gour of the climate ſtrength ; they even live to a greater 
age than other men, if not infeebled by the immoderate 
uſe of wines and ſtrong liquors, which the northern nati- 


ged them with thoſe productions. 5 
The Swedes are well-made, ſtrong and active, ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the ſevereſt labours, hunger, and want; 
they are warriors from their infancy, high- ſpirited, with 
more courage than induſtry, having long neglected, and 
at preſent making flow advances in their improvements 
of commerce, which alone can ſupply them with what 
their climate denies them. It was principally from Swe- 
den, one part of which is yet called Gothland, that the 
ſwarm of Goths ifſued, which like a deluge overſpread the 
face of Europe, and wreſted it from the hands of the Ro- 
man Emperors; who for the ſpace of five hundred years 
uſurped the dominion of, and tyrannized over it. 


pulous than they are at preſent; as their religion by ad- 


berty of furniſhing the ſtate with more ſubjects; and as 
the women themſelves knew no reproach bi that uf bar- 
renneſs and idleneſs; and being as laborious and as ſtrong 
as the men, they bore children earlier and longer. 
Sweden was always free, till abouzathe middle of the 
fourteenth century. In ſo long ce of time there 
were ſeveral revolutions in the goFErnment, but the in- 
novations were always in ſavour of liberty. Their chief 
magiſtrate had the name uf Ring, a title which in diffe- 
rent countries is attended with very different powers: 
ſor in France and Spain it carries with it the notion of 
abſolute dominion, and in Poland, Sweden and Eng- 


| land, that of limited. This King could do nothing with- 
1 B 
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Europe, ſor want of paſturage; but the men are larger. 


ons ſeem to be the more fond of, the leſs nature has indul- 1 


The northern nations at that time were far more po- 


mitting a plurality of wives, allowed the inhabitants ali- 


10 THE HISTORY OF 
out the ſenate, and the ſenate depended upon the ſtates 
general, who were often called together. The repre- 
ſentatives of the nation in 'theſe great aſſemblies were 
the nobility, the biſhops, the deputies of towns, and in 
procels of time, the very peaſants were incorporated in- 
to that aſſembly, a claſs of people, in other places, un- 
juſtly deſpiſed, and enſlaved almeſt throughout all the 
north, | $5 
About the year 1492, this nation ſo jealous of its li- 
berty, and which. yet values itſelf upon the reputation 
of having conquered Rome thirteen hundred years ago, 
was brought into ſubjection by a woman, — a people 
leſs powerful than the Swedes. | 
Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the north, 
and queen of Denmark and Norway, conquered Sweden 
by force and ſtratagem, and united thoſe three large do- 
minions into one kingdom. After her deceaſe Sweden 
was rent by civil wars, alternately ſhook off the Daniſh 
yoke, and ſubmitted ro it; was ſometimes governed by 
kings, and ſometimes by adminiſtrators. About the year 
1520, it was horribly oppreſſed by two tyrants at the 
fame time. The one was Chriſliern the ſecond, king of 
Denmark, a monſter made up of vices, without the leaſt 
intermixture-of virtue ; the other was an archbiſhop of 
Upſal, primate of the kingdom, and ascruel as Chriſti- 
ern. Theſe two by agreement ſeized in one day upon 
the conſuls, the magiſtrates of Stockholm, and ninety 
four ſenators, and cauſed them to be executed by the com- 
mon hangman, under pretence that they were excom- 
municated by the pope for having defended the rights of 
the (tate againſt the archbiſhop. Then they gave up the 
city to plunder, and the inhabitants were butchered, with- 
out diſtinction of age or ſex, . 
. Whilſt theſe two men combined to oppreſs, and dif- 
agreeing only in dividing the ſpoil, were employed in 
the moſt tyrannical exerciſe of arbitrary _ and the 
utmoſt cruelties of revenge, a new event changed the face 
of affairs in the north. | 
Guſtavus Vaza, a young man deſcended of the antient 
race of the kings of that country, ariſes from the foreſts o 
Dalecarlie, where he lay concealed, and takes upon him 


CHARLES XI. B. I. iy. 


ſtates the deliverance” of Sweden. He was one of thoſe great 

repre - geuius s, whom nature fo rarely forms, and whoare born 

were with all the qualifications neceſſary to govern mankind. 

ndin The advantage of an amiable perſon and his majeſtic air 

ed in- gained him followers from the firſt moment of his appea- 

f 15 trance. His eloquence, which received an additional force 
e 


from the agreeableneſs of his manner, was the more per- 
ſuaſeve, as it was leſs artful. His enterprizing genius 
formed ſuch deſigns, as appear raſh to the wulgar, and 
are only brave in the eyes of great men, and which, how- 
ever difficult, his indefatigable courage conſtantly crown- 
ed with ſucceſs. He was intrepid with prudence, calm in 
an age of cruelty, and, it is ſaid, as virtuous as the head 
of a party can be. on N 
Guſtavus Vaza had been the hoſtage of Chriſtiern, and 
detained a priſoner againſt the law dos: Upon his 
eſcape he wandered about the mountains, and woods of 
Dalecarlie diſguiſed like a peaſant. He was even redu- 
ced to the neceſſity of work ing in the copper-mincs for the 
ſupport of life, and his better concealment. But thus 
buried as he was under ground, he had the magnanimit 
to entertain thoughts of dethroning the tyrant. He dif 
covered himſelf to the peaſants, and preſently appeared 
to them a perſon of a ſuperior nature, to whom the com- 
mon ſort of men are naturally inclined to ſubmit. And 
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pon in alittle time he trained up thoſe ſavages into a: well 
ety diſciplined body of troops. He gave battle to Chriſtiern 
IM- and the archbiſhop, gained ſeveral victories over them, 
am- and drove them botli out of Sweden; and at laſt was 

8 of very juſtly choſen by the ſtates king of that country, of 
the which he was already the deliverer. 0 02 
the He was ſcarce ſettled upon the throne, before heenter- - 
N ed upon another deſign more difficult than his coxgueſts. 
if- The real tyrants of the ſtate were the biſhops, who being 
in 


poſſeſſed of almoſt all the riches in Sweden, had employ- 
ed their wealth to oppreſs the ſubjects, and make war 
ce upon their kings. This power was the more formidable, 
as the ignorance of the people had. made it ſacred. He 
puniſhed the Romiſh religion for the crimes of its miniſters, 
of _ and in leſs than two years introduced Lutheraniſm into 
m weden, more by the dexterity of his management, than by - 
B 2 ENS 


ta THE HISTORY OF | 
his authority. And having thus conquered thekingdorn, 
as he ſaid, from the Danes and the clergy, he reigned 
proſperous and abſolute till he was ſeventy years of age, 
dying full of glory, and leaving his family: and religion 
in poſſeſſion of the throne. , tue 

One of his deſcendants was that Guſtavus Adolphus, 
whom they call the great Guſtavus. He conquered In- 
gria, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, Wiſmar, and Pomera- 
nia, without reckoning up above an hundred places in 
Germany, which were given back by Sweden after his 
death. He ſhook the throne of Ferdinand II. and pro- 
tected the Lutherans in Germany; wherein he was pri- 
vately aſſiſted by Rome itſelf; which ſtood: far more in 
awe of the emperor's power, than that of hereſy. This 
was the prince who by his victories effectually contribut- 
ed to the depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, though the 
glory of that tranſaction was given to cardinal Richlieu; 


who knew well how to procure himſelf the reputation of 


thoſe great actions, which Guſtavus was contented with 
barely performing. He was upon the point of carrying 
his arms beyond the Danube, and perhaps of dethroning 
the emperor, when he was killed in the thirty-ſeventh 
year of his age, at the battle of Lutzen, which he 
gained againſt Walſtein, carrying with him to the grave 
the name of great, the lamentations of the North, and 
the eſteem of his enemies. 4 of 

His daughter Chriſtina, a lady of an extraordinary ge- 
nius, choſe rather to converſe with men of learning, 
than to reign over a people, whoſe knowledge was con- 
fined to war. She became as illuſtrious for quitting the 
throne, as her anceſtors had been for conquering or ſecur- 
ing it. The proteſtants have been too ſevere upon her 
memory, as if no perſon could be poſſeſſed of great vir- 
tues, without adhering to Luther; and the papiſts have 
triumphed too much in the converſion of. a woman, 
whoſe greateſt qualification was her philoſophy. She 
retired to Rome, where ſhe paſſed the remainder of 
her days among the ſciences ſhe loved, and for which 
ſhe had renounced the crown at the age of twenty-ſeven 

ears. | 


Before her abdication ſhe engaged the ſtates of Swolen 
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to elect her couſin Charles Guſtavus X. ſon to the Count 
palatine, and duke of Deux Ponts to ſucceed her. This 
prince added new conqueſts to thoſe of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus; he immediately carried his arms into Poland, here 
he was victorious in the celebrated battle of Warſaw, 


phus, which laſted for three days. He ſor a long time was 
d In- engaged in a ſucceſsful war againſt the Danes; beſieged 
nera- them jn their capital, reunited Schonen to Sweden, and ſet- 
es in tled the Duke of Holſteln in the poſſeſſion of Sleſwick, at 
r his leaſt ſor a time; at length having experienced ſome of 
pro- the inconſtanc ies of fortune, and made peace with his 
pri- enemies, he turned his ambition againſt his ſubjects. 
re in and laid the deſign of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary power in 
This Sweden, but was cut off in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 
but- age, like the great Guſtavus, without completing his 
the project, which his ſon Charles XI. was ſo happy as to 
eu; accompliſh. | | 
n of Charles XI. was a ſoldier like his anceſtors, but more 
vith abſolate than them all. He aboliſhed the authority of 
ing the ſenate, which was declared to be the ſenate of the 
ing king, and not of the kingdom. He was frugal, vigilant, 
nth and indefatigable; qualifications which would have en- 
he dearcd him to all, if his tyranny had not gained him the 
Ve dread, rather than the affection of his ſubjects. 
nd In 1680, he married Ulric Eleonora, daughter to Fre- 
derick III. king of Denmark, a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by 
gee her virtue, and worthy of greater confidence. than her 
ig. husband repoſed in her. Of this marriage on the 27th of 
n- June 1682, was born king Charles XII. a man the moſt 
he extraordinary, perhaps, that ever appeared in the world. 
ir- All the great qualities of his anceſtors were united in 
er him ; nor had he any other fault or misfortune, but that 
ir- he carried them beyond all bounds. It is of him there - 
ye fore we now propoſe to write what is come to our 
n, knowledge, concerning his perſon aud his actions. 
7.1 At ſix years of age he was taken from the women, and 
of - placed under the tuition of Mr. de Norcodpenſer, a man 
h of wiſdom and experience. The firſt book he was made 
n to read was Puffendorf's introduction to the hiſtory of 


Europe, that he might have an early knowledge of his 
own dominions, and thoſe of his neighbouts.. He aſter- 
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wards learned the German language, which he always 
ſpoke for the future, as well as his mother-tongue. At 
ven years of age, he could manage a horſe; and the 
violent exerciſes he delighted in, and which diſcovered his 
inclinations to war, laid the early foundations of a vigo. 
rous conſtitution, which enabled him to ſupport the fa- 

tigues hisnatural diſpoſition inclined him to undergo. 
Though good-natured in his infancy, he diſcovered 
an invincible obſtinacy ; the only way to gain upon him ee 
was to touch upon his honour; if they named but glory, FP"? 
they could obtain any thing from him. He had a great a- 
verſion to learn Latin; but when they told him, that 
the kings of Poland and Denmark underſtood it, he ſoon 
applied himſelf to that language, andretained ſo much of 
it as enabled him to ſpeak it all the reſt of his life. WF® 
They endeavoured to engage him to learn French after t 
dhe fame manner; but he could not be prevailed upon, h 
ſo long as he lived, ever to make uſe of it, not even 
with the French ambaſſadors, who underſtood no other b 
f 


language. 
As ſoon as he had ſome little knowledge in Latin, they 
made him tranſlate Quintus Curtius; and he took a fan- 
cy to that book, which the ſubje& inſpired him with ra- 
ther than the ſtyle. The perſon who explained this au- 
thor to him, having aſked him what he thought of Ale- 
Xander, ** I think,” ſays the Prince, © that I would be 
« like him;” but fays the other, he lived but two and 
„thirty years. Ah,” replies he, and is not that e- 
„ nough, when one has conquered kingdoms ?”” They 
did not fail to carry theſe anſwers to the king his father, 
who, upon hearing them, would cry out, © This child 
« will excell me, and even go beyond the great Guſta: 
« yus.” One day he was diverting himſelf in the king's 
apartment with looking upon two plans, the one of a 
town in Hungary, taken by.the Turks from the emperor, 
and the other of Riga the capital of Livonia, a province 
conquered by the Swedes about a century ago. Under 
the plan of the town in Hungary were theſe words taken 
from the book of Job, © The Lord gave it to-me, the 
* Lord hath taken it from me; bleſſed be the name of 
* the Lord.” The young Prince, upon reading this, 
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ſtrait took a pencil, and wrote under the plan of Riga, 
« The Lord hath given it to me, and the Devil ſhall 
not take it from me.” Thus in the moſt indifferent acti- 


ns of his childhood ſome little traces of his reſolute 
Wiſpoſition would often fall from him, which diſcovered 


hat he would one day be. 

He was eleven years old, when he loſt his mother, 
his princeſs died on the 5th of Auguſt, 1693. of a dif- 
temper which aroſe from the inquietudes her husband 
had given her, and her own endeavours to conceal them. 
Charles XI. had ſtripped a great number of his ſubjects 
of their wealth, by the minil — of a certain court of 
juſtice, called the chamber of liquidations, erected by 
his ſole authority. A multitude of citizens, nobility 
and tradeſmen, farmers, widows and orphans, ruined by 
that chamber, filled the ſtreets of Stockholm, and daily 
uttered their fruitleſs complaints at the gate of the palace. 
The queen aſſiſted the diſtreſſed with all ſhe had in her poſ- 
ſeſſion. She gave them her money, her jewels, her fur- 


niture, and even her very cloaths. And when ſhe had no 


more to beſtow, ſhe threw herſelf in tears at her husband's 
feet, and beſought him to have pity upon his ſubjects. 
The king gravely anſwered, «© Madam, we have taken 
« you to bring us children, not to give us advice;“ and 
from that time he treated her with a ſeverity that ſhort- 
ned her days. | | 

He died himſelf within four years after her, on the 
15th of April 1697, in the forty ſecond year of his age, 
and the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, at a time when the 
empire, Spain and Holland on the one fide, and France 
on the other, were prepared to remit thedeciſton of their 
diſputes to bis mediation, and when he had already plan- 
ned out overtures of peace between thoſe powers. 

He left to his ſon, then fifteen years old, a throne ſe- 
cured and reſpected abroad; ſubjects poor, but valiant 
and loyal; a treaſury in good order, and managed bx 
able miniſters. | 

Chatles XII. upon his coming to the crown, not on- 
2 himſelf abſolute and undiſturbed maſter of Swe- 

and Finland, but alſoof Livonia, Carelia, and Ingria; 
he was alſo poſſeſſed of Wiſmar, Wibourg, the iſles of 
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Rugen, Oeſel, and the moſt beautiful part of Pomerania, 
with the dutchy of Bremen and Verden, all the con- 
queſts of his anceſtors, and ſecured to the crown by | 
poſſeſſion, and the ſolemn treaties of Munſter and Oliva, | 
ſupported by the terror of the Swediſh arms. The peace 
of Ryſwick, begun under the direction of the father, was 
concluded under that of the ſon, and he found himſelſ 
the mediator of Europe, from the firſt moment of his 
reign. 7 
The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings to 
the age of fifteen years. But Charles XI. who was en- 
tirely abſolute, put off the majority of his fon by his laſt 
will till he ſhould come to be eighteen; and by this diſpoſi- 
tion he favoured the ambitious views of his mother Edui- 
ga Eleonora of Holſtcin, the dowager of Charles X. who 
was appointed by the king her ſon to be guardian to the 
young king her grand ſon, and regent of the kingdom, in 
conjunction with a council of five perſons. 

She immediately gave orders that the. funeral of her 
fon Charles XI. ſhould be ſolemnized with a magnifi- 
cence to which Sweden had never been accuſtomed ;. and 


_ farther required that the citizens of Stockholm ſhould 


mourn for him full three years. It ſeemed as if ſhe 


would force them to a greater expreſſion of external grief, 


as they were leſs inwardly concerned for the loſs of æ prince, 


who had taken from them their liberty and their ſub- 


ſtance. | 

The regent had born a ſhare in the adminiſtration 
under the reign of the king her ſon. She was now advan- 
ced in years ; but her ambition, which was by far ſupe- 
rior to her abilities, made her hope to enjoy long the 
ſweets of power under the king her grandſon. She kept 
him as much as ſhe could from intermeddling with buſi- 
neſs. The young prince uſua ly paſſed his time in hunt- 
ing, or reviewing his troops, and would ſometimes even 
exerciſe with them : theſe amuſements ſeemed only the 
natural effect of the vivacity of his age. He diſcovered 
no diſſatisfaction in his conduct, which could give the 
regent any uneaſineſs, and ſhe flattered herſelf that his 
ſpirits would be ſo diſſipated by theſe exerciſes as to ren- 
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der him incapable of application, and give her the o 
portunity of governing the longer. 

One day in the month of November, the ſame year 
that his father died, when he had been taking a review 
of ſeveral regiments, and Piper the counſellor of ſtate 
ſtood by him, the king appeared quite loſt in a depth of 
thought. May I take the liberty, ſays Piper to him, 
« of aſking your majeſty upon what it is that your 
* thoughts are ſo ſeriouſly imployed ?” « TIamthinkingy” 
anſwers the king, *that I am capable of commanding 
« thoſe brave fellows yonder, and donot care that either 
« they or I ſhould receive orders from a woman.“ Piper 
immediately laid hold on the opportunity of raiſing his 
fortune, and knowing his own intereſt inſufficient to 
venture on ſo dangerous an enterpriſe as the removal of 
the queen from the regency, and haſtening the king's 
majority, he propoſed the affair to count Axel Sparre, 
who was a man of ſpirit, and ſought to make himſelf 
£ tins conſideraple: he flattered him with the thought of being 


* 


gnifi- made the king's confident, which Sparre very eaſily be- 
- and lieved, took the whole upon himſelf, and Jaboured for 
hould none but Piper. The counſellors of the regency were 
if ſhe ſoon drawn into the ſcheme, and haſtily proceeded to the 
grief, execution of it, that they might thereby the more readily * 


recommend themſelves to the king's eſteem. 
ſub⸗ They went in a body to propoſe it to the qucen who 
did not in the lcaſt expect ſuch a declaration. The 
States General were then aſſembled, and the counſellors 


Wee: of the regency laid the matter before them. They were 
ſupe- all unanimous in their approbation, and the point was 
- the carried with a rapidity, that nothing could withſtand ; fo 
kept that Charles XII. did but wiſh to reign, and in three 
bats days the States conferred the government upon him. 
1 The queen's power and intereſt fell in an inſtant, and ſhe 
0 afterwards led a private life, which was more ſuitable to 
the her age, though leſs to her humour. The king was 
ad crowned on the 24th of December following. He made. 
8 his entry into Stockholm upon a ſorrel horſe, ſhod with 
n ſiwer, having a ſcepter in his hand, and a crown upon 
ren - bis head, amidſt the acclamat ions of a whole people, a» 


(2 * 
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dorers of every novelty, and forming to themſelves great 
expectations from a young prince. 

The ceremony of the conſecration and coronation be- 
longs to the archbiſhop of Upſal, and is almoſt the only Wi 
privilege remaining to him among ſo many as wereclaim- 
ed by his predeceſſors. After having anointed the king 
according to cuſtom, whilſt he was holding the crown 
in his hands, in order to put it upon his head, Charles 
ſnatched it haſtily from the archbiſhop, and crowned him- 
ſelf, looking ſternly all the while upon the prelate. 
The crowd, who are always eaſily impoſed on by an 
air of grandeur, applauded this action of the king. Even 
thoſe, who had groaned moſt under the tyranny of the 
father, were betrayed into the folly of ws” ee in the ſon 
that ſtern behaviour which was thepreſage of their ſlavery. 

As ſoon as Charles was become —_ of the govern- 
ment, he gave his ear and the management of affairs to 
counſellor Piper, who was in reality his firſt miniſter, tho 
he wanted the name. He ſoon after created him a count, 
which is a dignity of great eminence in Sweden, and not 
an empty title, to be taken up without any conſequence. 

The beginning of the king's adminiſtration did not raiſe 
any favourable ideas of him; he ſeemed to have been 
more impatient after rule, than deſerving of it. He had 
indeed no dangerous paſſion; but there was nothing to 
be obſerved in his conduct, except the tranſports of youth 
and obſtinacy. He appeared proud and careleſs of buſi- 
neſs. Even the ambaſſadors, who reſided at his court, took 
him for a perſon of a mean capacity, and repreſented him 
as ſuch to their maſters. The Swedes had entertained 
the ſame opinion of him themſelves, ſo that no one as yet 
knew his real character; he was not even acquainted with 
it himſelf, 'till the ſtorms, which gathered all at once in 
the North, furniſhed him with an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing thoſe great talents which as yet lay concealed, 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his 
youth, conſpired his ruin almoſt at the ſame inſtant. The 
firſt was Frederick IV. king of Denmark his couſin; the 
ſecond Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, and king of Poland; 
Peter the Great, Czar of Moſcovy, was the third and the 
molt dangerous. It will be neceſſary to lay open the ori- 
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ginal of theſe wars which produced ſuch great events; 
and to begin with Denmark. 

of the two ſiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was mar- 


W ried to the duke of Holſtein, a young prince of great cou- 


Te nge and good nature. The duke, oppreſſed by the king 
ing 


of Denmark, came to Stockholm with his A to 
aſk his aſ- 
ſiſtance, not only as he was his brother-in-law, but as king 
of a nation which bore an itreconciſeable hatred to the 
Danes. 
The ancient houſe of Holſtein, ſunk into that of Olden- 
burg, had been advanced to the throne of Denmark by 
election in 1449. All the kingdoms of the North were at 
that time elective: but the kingdom of Denmark ſoun 
after became hereditary. One of the kings named Chriſti- 
ern III. had ſo great an affection for his brother Adolphus, 
as we ſcarce ever find an inſtance of among princes. He 
knew not how to let him live without the exerciſe of ſo- 
vereign power, and yet he could not diſmember his own 
dominions. He divided with him by a molt extravagant 
agreement the dutchies of Holſtein-Gottorp, and Sleſwick. 
The deſcendants of Adolphus were ever after to govern 
in Holſtein in conjunction with the kings of Denmark, 
ſo that the two dutchies were to belong to them both in 
common, and the king of Denmark to donothing in Hol- 
ſtein without the duke, nor the duke without the king. 
So ſtrange an union, of which we have yet had a parallel 
inſtance in the ſame family within theſe — years, was for 
near fourſcore years the conſtant occaſion of diſputes be- 
tween the branch of Denmark, and that of Holſtein-Got- 
torp; the kings endeavouring always to oppreſs the 
dukes, and the dukes to be independent. It had coſt the 
laſt duke his liberty and ſovereignty, but he recovered 
both at the conferences of Altena, in 1689, by the inter- 
polition of Sweden, England, and Holland, who were gua- 
rantees for the execution of the treaty. But, as a treaty 
between princes is frequently no more than a ſubmiſſion 
to neceſſity, till ſych time as the ſtronger is able to op- 
preſs the weaker, the diſpute was revived with more vi- 
rulence than ever between the new king of Denmark 2nd 
the young duke. And whilſt the duke was at Stockholm, 
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the Dane had already committed ſome acts of hoſtility in 
the country of Holſtein, and entered into a private league 
with the king of Poland, to fall upon the king of Sweden 
himſell. 


the eloquence and negotiations of the abbe de Polignac, 


Frederick Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, whom neither x 1 


nor the great qualifications of the prince of Conti, his com- 


| py for the crown, could ſet aſide from being elected 
ing of Poland about two years before, was a prince ſtill | 
leſs famous for his incredible ſtrength of body, than for his 
bravery and gallantry of mind. His court made the great- 
eſt figure of any in Europe next to that of Louis XIV. 
No prince was ever more generous or liberal, nor diſtri- 
buted his favours with a better grace. He had bought one 
half of the voices of the Poliſh nobility, and forced the o- 
ther by the approach ofa Saxon army. He judged it ne- 
ceſſary to have his troops about him for the better ſecu- 
rity of his throne; but he wanted a pretence for retaining 
them in Poland. Theſe therefore were deſigned to be ſent 
againſt the king of Sweden in Livonia, upon the occaſion 
I am now going to relate. 

Livonia, the moſt beautiful and fruitful province of the 
North, belonged formerly to the knights of the Teutonick 
order. The Moſcovites, Poles, and Swedes, had ſince ſe- 
verally diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. But Sweden had en- 
Joyed it for near an hundred years, and was ſolemnly con- 
firmed in it by the peace of Oliva. 

The late king Charles XI. in the exerciſe of his ſeve- 
rities towards his ſubjects had not ſpared the Livonians. 
He had taken from them their privileges, and part of their 
eſtates. Patkul, who has ſince been unhappily famous 
for his tragical death, was deputed by the nobility of Li- 
vonia to bcar to the throne the complaints of the pro- 
vince. He addreſſed his maſter in a manner very reſped- 
ful, and full of that maſculine eloquence, which calamity 
inſpires, when joined with courage; but princes too often 
look upon public addreſſes as vain ceremonies, which it is 
cuſtomary to endure, without paying any regard to them. 
However Charles XI. who knew how to diſſemble, when 
he did not give himſelf up to the tranſports of his paſſion, 
geatly ſtruck Patkul upon the ſhoulder ; © You have ſpoke 
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« for your country, fays he, like a brave man, and I love 
« you forit, go on. But within a few days after he cauſed 


him to be declared guilty of high-treaſon, and as ſuch to 
be condemned. Patkul, who had hid himfelf, made his 
ecape, and carried his reſentments with him into Poland. 
ie was afterwards admitted into the preſence of king 
FJ Auguſtus. Charles XI. was dead, but the ſentence of Pat- 
ral and his indignation yet ſurvived. He repreſented to 
= the king of Poland how eaſy it was to conquer Livonia; 


the people in deſpair, and ready to ſhake off the Swediſh 
yoke; the king a child, and unable to defend himſelf. 
Theſe ſollicitations were well received by a prince, alteady 
tempted with the hopes of this conqueſt. All was imme · 
diately prepared for a ſudden invaſion, without even re- 
courſe had to the vain formality of declarations and mani- 
feltas. The ſtorm grew thick at the ſame time on the ſide 
of Moſcovy. | 

Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Ruſſia, had already made 
himſelf formidable by the battle he had gained over the 
Turks in 1697, and by the conqueſt of Aſoph, which o- 
pened to him the empire of the Black Sea. But it was by 
actions far more glorious than his conqueſts, that he me- 
rited the name of Great. Moſcovy or Ruſſia takes in the 
north of Aſia, and of Europe, and from the frontiers of 
China extends fifteen hundred leagues to the borders of 
Poland and Sweden. And yet this immenſe country was 
ſcarce known to Europe before the Czar Peter. The 
Moſcovites were leſs civilized than the Mexicans, when 
diſcovered by Cortez: born the ſlaves of maſters as bar- 
barous as themſelves, they were ſunk in a deep ignorance . 
of all arts and ſciences, and in ſuch an inſenſibility of their 
uſe, as prevented all induſtry in the cultivation of them. 
An old law held ſacred by them forbad them under pain 
of death to go out of their country without the leave of 
their patriarch. And yet this law, made on purpoſe to 
take from them all opportunities of growing ſenſible of 
their bondage was acceptable to a nation, which, in the 
depth of its ignorance and miſery, diſdained all commerce 
with forcign nations, 

The aera of the Moſcovites began with the creation of 
the world: they reckoned up 7207 years at the begin- 
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ning of the laſt century, without being able to give any 
reaſon why they did ſo. The firſt day of their year anſwe. 
red to the 13th of our month of September. And they al- 
ledged this reaſon for it, that it was probable that God 
created the world in autumn, in the ſeaſon when the 
fruits of the earth are in their full maturity. Thus the 
only appearances of knowledge they had among them 
were founded upon groſs miſtakes; not one of them had 
the leaſt apprehenſion that the Autumn of Moſcovy might 
be the Spring of another country in oppoſite climates. 
Nor is it long ſince the people at Moſcow would have 
burnt the ſecretary of a Perſian ambaſſador, becauſe he 
had foretold an eclipſe of the ſun. They did not ſo much 
as know the uſe of figures, but in all their computations 
made uſe of little beads, which were ſtrung upon wire; 
nor had they any other way of reckoning in all their 
counting-houſes, not even in the treaſury of the Czar. 
Their religion was, and {till is, that of the Greek church, 
but intermixed with ſuperſtitions, to which they more firm- 
ly adhered in proportion to their extravagance, and the 
heavier weight of their yoke. Few Moſcovites would 
venture to eat a pigeon, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt is paint- 
ed in form of a dove. They regularly obſerved four Lents 
in a year, and in thoſe times of abſtinence dared not pre- 
ſume to eat either eggs or milk. God and St. Nicholas 
were the objects of their worſhip, and next to them the 
Czar and the patriarch. The authority of the laſt was as 
boundleſs as their ignorance. He gave ſentences of death, 
and inflicted the molt cruel puniſhments, without any ap- 
peal from his tribunal. Twice a year he made a ſolemn 
proceſſion on horſeback, attended by all his clergy. The 
Czar on foot held his horſe's bridle, and the people in the 
ſtrects fell proſtrate upon their faces before him, as the 
Tartars before their grand Lama. Confeſſion was in uſe 
amongſt them, but only in caſe of the greateſt crimes; 
and then abſolution was held neceſſary, but not repen- 
tance. They looked upon themſelves as pure before 
God, as ſoon as they had received the benediction of 
their "8 Thus they paſſed without remorſe from 
confeſſion to theft and murder; and what lays a reſtraint 
upon other Chriſtians was with them an encouragement 
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to wickedneſs. They made a ſcruple of drinking milk 
upon a ſaſt- day; but maſters of families, prieſts, married 
women, and maids, would not fail to intoxicate them- 
ſelves with brandy upon a feſtival. They bad religious 
WT diſputes however among them as in other countries, but 
WS their greateſt controverſy was whether laymen ſhould 


make the ſign of the croſs with two fingers or three; and 


one Jacob Nurſoff in the preceding reign had raiſed a ſe- 
dition in Aſtracan upon the occaſion ofthis diſpute, 

The Czar in his vaſt dominions had many other ſub- 
jets, who were not Chriſtians. The Tartars, who inhabit 
the weſtern coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, and the Palus Mae- 
otis, were Mahometans. The Siberians, Oſtiacks, and 
Samoides, who live near the Frozen Sea, were ſavages, 
ſome of them idolaters, and others without the leaft no- 
tion of a God; and yet the Swedes, who were ſent pri- 
ſoners amongſt them, were better pleaſed with their man- 
ners, than with thoſe of theancient Moſcovites. 

Peter Alexiowitz had received an education, that even 
tended to encreaſe the barbarity, which then prevailed 
in that part of the world. 

His happy diſpoſition inclined him to careſs ſtrangers, 
before he © them whether he ſhould ever be the better for 
them. A young gentleman named le Fort, of an ancient 
family in Geneva, and whoſe father was a druggiſt, was 
the firſt perſon whoſe inſtrumentality the Czar afterwards 
employed to change the face of affairs in Moſcovy. This 
young man was ſent by his father in the ſtation of a fac- 
tor to Copenhagen, where he ſoon quitted his commerce; 
toattend a Daniſh ambaſſador to Moſcow, being tempted 
to ſuch an extravagant expedition by a diſſatisfaction of 
mind, which is always inſeparable from thoſe, who fancy 
themſelves above the employment they are bred to. His 
curiolity prompted him to learn the Ruſſian language, in 
which he ſoon made ſuch a ſurprizing progreſs, as cauſed 
him to be taken notice of, even by the Czar himſelf, who 
was then in his youth. | 

He inſinuated himſelf into a familiarity with that mo- 
narch, and ſoon engaged himſelf in his ſervice. In his 
converſation with the emperor he frequently cxpatiated 
on the advantages of trade and navigation. He told him 
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how. Holland, which was not the hundredth part of the 
dominions of Moſcovy, by trade only made as conſiderable i 
a figure in Europe as Spain itſelf, to which it had former. -F- 
ly been a little uſeleſs and deſpiſed province. He dif- 
courſed to him of the refined policy of the princes of Eu. 
rope, the diſcipline of their troops, the government of 
their towns, the infinite number of manufactures, arts, 
and ſciences, which make the Europeans powerful and WW 4 
happy. This diſcourſe awakened the young emperor, as ll 
it were, from a profound lethargy. His mighty genius, 
which a barbarous education had checked, but could not 
deſtroy, broke out almoſt all of a ſudden. He reſolved to 
act the man, to govern men, and to form a new nation. 
Several princes before him had renounced their thrones i 
out of diſlike to the fatigues of public buſineſs : but no 
one ever put off his royalty that he might learn to reign Wil 
the better, like Peter the Great. He left Moſcovy in 1698, 
before he had reigned two years, and took a journey into 
-Holland diſguiſed under a vulgar name, as a domeſtic 
ſervant of the ſaid Mr, le Fort, whom he appointed his 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the States General. When he 
came to Amſterdam, he entered himſelf in the roll of ſhip- 
carpenters of the admiralty of the Indies, under the name 
of Peter Micaelof, and wrought upon the ſtocks like the 
common workmen. . In his leiſure hours he learnt thoſe Bl 
parts of mathematics as might be uſeful to a prince, ſuch il 
for inſtance as related to fortification, navigation, and the 
art of drawing plans, He went into the workmens ſhops, 
examined all their manufactures, and let nothing eſcape 
his obſervation. From thence he paſſed into England, BW 
where he perſected himſelf in the art of building ſhips, and i 
returning into Holland, he carefully obſerved whatever 
might turn to the advantage of his country. At length 
after two years of travel and labour, which no one but 
himſelf would have ſubmitted to, he appeared again in 
Moſcovy, with all the arts of Europe in his train. Artiſts 
of all kinds followed in abundance; and then were firlt 
feen large Moſcovite veſſels upon the Black Sea, in the 
Baltic and the Ocean. Buildings of a regular and noble 
architecture roſe in the midſt of the Ruſſian huts. He 
founded colleges, academies, printing-houſes, and libra- 
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derable ries. Forms of government were introduced into the 
Crimes. great towns; their habits and cuſtoms were changed by 
Mittle and little, though not without difficulty; and the 


t of the 


He di- ̃ 

of Eu. Nloſcovites learnt by degrees what ſociety was. Their 
nent of Pery ſuperſtitions were aboliſhed, the dignity of the pa- 
s, arts, riarch ſuppreſſed, and the Czar declared head of the 
ul ang Eb urcb, which laſt attempt, though it would have coſt a 
ror, 2 eſs abſolute prince his throne and his life, yet ſucceeded 
genius, n him almolt without oppoſition, and ſecured to him the 
11d not ucceſs of all his other innovations. 

ved to ff At the ſame time he gave riſe to commerce in his do- 


nation, 
hrones | 
but no 


minions. His views enlarging in proportion as he chang- 
ed the face of his country, he had no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
trade, than he undertook to make Moſcovy one day the 
center of the commerce of Aſia and Europe. The Wolga,. 


) reign a | 
1698, 7 2nais, and Duna, were to be united by canals, of which 
y into he himſelf drew the plan. Thus he propoſed to open new * 

melſtic ways from the Baltic to the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, and 


from thoſe two ſeas to the Northern Ocean. Nor was it e- 


ed his 

len he nough to change the face of nature in his dominions ; the 
f ſhip manners of his ſubjects were to be changed too, which was 
nnd by far the more difficult taſk; and above all, he wanted 
Wap" troops well-diſciplined and inurcd to war. It is true, he 
thoſe had given ſome blows to the Ottoman power; but then 
ſuch Þ he had only beaten Tartars, who were as ill-diſciplined as 
0p his own ſoldiers. To the character of founder and legiſla- 
ſhops, or of his empire, (and more happy and greater perhaps 
ſcape he would have becn, had he been content with thoſe two 
land, titles) he longed to join that of conqueror. Ingria, which 
8, and lies on the north-eaſt of Livonia, had formerly belonged 
tever to the Czars; but from the time that Guſtavus Adolphus 
enoth | had conquered thoſe two provinces, the Swede had been 
e but in the quiet poſſeſſion of them both. The Czar was im- 
* patient to revive thoſe rights, which had been given up 
rtiſts by his anceſtors. Beſides, he wanted a port on the eaſt- 
e Grſt ſide of the Baltic ſea for the execution of his great deſigns. 
Ne He thereſore concluded a league with the king of Poland. 


calls to take away from the Swede whatever he poſſeſſed in 
Ho thoſe countries, which lye between the gulph of Finland, 
ibra- the Baltic ſea, Poland, and Moſcovy. 
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Theſe then were the enemies, which were preparing 
all together to attack the infancy of Charles XII. 'Y 

The confuſed whiſpers of theſe preparations alarmed 
the king's council, and they deliberated upon them in his f be 
preſence; and as ſome of them were propoſing to divert ala 
the ſtorm by negotiations, Charles riſing from his ſeat with H 
an air of gravity and reſolution, © Gentlemen, ſays he, I 7 oll 
am reſolved never to enter upon an unjuſt war, nor ed 
put an end to a juſt one but by the deſtruction of my all 
« enemies. My reſolution is fixed. I will attack the firt Bum 
„Who ſhall declare againſt me, and when I have con- 4 dom 
« quered him, I may hope to ſtrike a terror into the reſt.” take 
Theſe words aſtoniſhed all the old counſellors, they look- WR ſiege 
ed upon one another without daring to reply, and at laſt, A ©* © 
aſhamed to hope leſs than their king, they received his i ſpar 
orders for the war with admiration. ba 

They were {till more ſurprized, when they ſaw him hs 
of a ſudden renounce all the moſt innocent amuſements * 
of youth. From the moment he prepared for war, he ane 
entered upon a new courſe of life, from which he never RN 
after departed even for a moment. Full of the idea of A- me 
lexander and Caeſar, he propoſed to imitate thoſe two - ; 
conquerors in every thing but their vices. He no more A 6 
indulged himſelf in magnificence, ſports, and recreations; by 
he reduced his table to the utmolt frugality. He hal _ 
been fond of gaiety and dreſs, but was ever after clad like 
a common ſoldier. It was thought he had entertained a pal: 
{ion for a lady of his court; but whether the ſuſpicion was 
juſt or no, 'tis certain he renounced all converſation 


Vas!) 
and « 
was 
defir 


- 


with that ſex for ever aſter; not only out of apprehenſi- = 
on of being enſlaved to them, but to give the ſoldiers an 10 
example of his reſolution to reſtrain himſelf to the ſeve- _ 


relt diſcipline, or it may be through the vanity of being WF A 
the ſole prince who knew how to ſuppreſs an inclination 


fo difficult to be conquered. He determined alſo to ab- Y 
{tain from wine all the reſt of his life; not, as has been > 
pretended, to puniſh himſelf for an exceſs, which, as h 
they ſay, led him into ſome irregularities urworthy of C 
himſelf. Nothing is more abſolutcly falſe than this . 


vulgar report ; he never ſuffered wine to get the maſtery 
over his reaſon, but it overheated his conſtitution, which 
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was warm enough already; he ſoon after left off beer too, 
and confined himſelf to pure water. Beſides, temperance 


as a virtue till then unknown in the North, and he was 
Wdeſirous of being a model to the Swedes in every parti- 


ular. | 
He began with aſſuring his brother-in-law, the duke of 


4 0 Holſtein, of aſſiſtance. Eight thouſand men were im- 


ediately ſent into Pomerania, a province not far from 
olſtein, to ſtrengthen the duke againſt the attacks of the 


Dances. And the duke indeed had need of them. His 
dominions were already ravaged, the caſtle of Gottorp 
taken, and the town of Tonningen preſied by a cloſe 

ſege, to which the king of Denmark was come in perſon, 
to enjoy a conqueſt he thought ſecure. This ſmall 


ſpark began to enflame the empire. On one fide the Sa- 
xon troops of the king of Poland, thoſe of Brancenburgh, 
Wolſenbuttle, and Heſſe-Caſſel marched to join the 
Danes. On the other, the king of Sweden's eight thou- 
ſand men, the troops of Hanover and Zell, and three 
Dutch regiments, marched to aſſiſt the duke. Whilſt 


the little country of Holſtein was thus made the theatre 


of the war, two ſquadrons, the one from England, and 
the other from Holland, appeared in the Baltick. Theſe 
two eſtates were guarantees of the treaty of Altena, which 
the Danes had broken : they were eager to relieve the 
oppreſſed duke, becauſe the intereſt of their trade was 
incompatible with the growing power of the king of Den- 
mark. They knew the Dane, if he was once maſter of 
the paſſage of the Sound, would be tempted to impoſe 
hard laws on the trading nations, ſhould he ever be ſtrong 
enough to do it with impunity. And this reafon has 
long engaged the Engliſh and Dutch, as much as poſſible, 
to hold the balance even between the princes of the North. 
They joined themſelves to the young king of Sweden, 
who ſeemed ready to be cruſhed by ſo many enemies, uni- 
ted together againſt him, and ſuccoured him for the fame 
reaſon the others fell upon him, becauſe they thought 
him incapable of defending himſelf. In the mean time 
Charles ſet out for his ſirſt campaign on the 8th of May 
new ſtyle in the year 1700. He left Stockholm, and 
never after returned thither. An immenſe body. of 
D 2 
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people attended him as far as Carelſcroon, offering up 
their prayers for him, and burſting into tears of admira- 
tion. Before he left Sweden, he eſtabliſhed at Stock- 
holm a council of defenee, made up of ſeveral ſenators, 
Their commiſſion was to take care of all that regarded 
the flect, the troops, and fortifications of the country, 
The body of the ſenate was to regulate every thing beſides 
proviſionally within the kingdom. Having thus ſettled or- 


der and regularity in his dominions, his mind, now free 
from every other care, was bent wholly upon the war. His Wl 
fleet conſiſted of three and forty veſſels; that which car- 
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ried him, named the king Charles, and the biggeſt they i 


had ever ſeen, was aſhip of an hundred and twenty guns; } , 
Count Piper his firſt miniſter, general Renchild, and the 
Count de Guiſcard, ambaſſador of France in Sweden, em- 


barked with him. He joined the ſquadrons of the allies. 
The Daniſh flect declined the engagement, and gave the 
threc united fleets the opportunity of drawing fo near 
Copenhagen, as to throw ' cm bombs into the town. 
The king then, as in a ſudden tranſport, taking 
Count Piper and general Renchild by the hands, And 
 « what, ſays he, if we ſhould lay hold of the opportuni- 
« ty of making a deſcent, and beſiege Copenhagen by 
« land, whilſt it is blocked up by ſea !?? Renchild an- 
ſwered, Sir, the great Guſtavus after fifteen years ex- 
« perience would not have made any other propoſition.” 
Orders were immediately given for five thouſand men to 
embark, who lay upon the coaft of Sweden, and were 
Joined to the troops they had on board. The king quit- 
ted his great veſſel, and entered into a lighter frigat; 
and then they diſpatched three hundred grenadiers in 
{mall ſhallops towards the ſhore. Among theſe ſhallops 
were ſmall flat-bottomed boats, which carried the faſ- 
cines, the Chevaux de Frize, and the inſtruments of the 
pioneers. Five hundred ſelect men followed after in o- 
ther ſhallops. Then came the king's men of war, with 


two Engliſh frigats and two Dutch, which were to favour 
the deſcent with their cannon. 12 
Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is ſituate in the 
iſle of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful plain, which 
has the Sound on the North weſt, and the Baltick on the 
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ent, the inhabitants in a conſternation at the inactivity 


L 


aſt, where the king of Sweden then lay. Upon the unex- 
dected movement of the veſſels, which threatened a de- 


their own fleet, and the motion of the Swediſh ſhips, 


Poxked round with terror to ſee in what place the ſtorm 
Pould fall. The fleet of Charles ſtopped over-againſt 


umblebeck within ſeven miles of Copenhagen. Imme- 


ZW iately the Danes drew up their horſe to that place. The 
ot were poſted behind thick entrenchments, and what 


« 
lis 1 
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the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his guards. The ambaſ- 
ſador of France was conſtantly at his fide ;. Sir, ſays the 


artillery they could get thither was directed againſt the 
Swedes. 
The king then quitted his frigat, to throw himſelf into 


. ing to him in Latin, (for he would never ſpeak French) 


** « you have no difference with the Danes, you ſhall go 


no farther if you pleaſe.” „ Sir,” anſwered the count 


5 de Guiſcard in French, „the king my maſter has ordered 
me to attend your majeſty; Iflatter myſelfyou will not 


« this day drive me from your court, which never before 
« appeated ſo ſplendid.” As he ſpoke theſe words, he 
gave his hands to the king, who leapt into the ſhallop, 
whither count Piper and the ambaſſador followed him. 
They advanced under cover of the cannon of the veſſels, 


which favoured the deſcent. The ſmall boats were but 


about ahundred yards off the ſhore ; Charles, impatient 
to land, threw himſelf from the ſhallop into the ſea, with 
his ſword in his hand, and the water above his middle. 
His miniſters, the ambaſſadors of France, the officers and 
ſoldiers immediately followed his example, and march- 
ed aſhore, amid{t a ſhower of muſket-ſhot, which the 
Danes diſcharged. The king, who had never in his 
life before heard a diſcharge of muſkets loaden with 
ball, aſked major Stuart, who ſtood next him, © What 
** whiſtling that was which he had in his ears?“ 
Tis the noiſc of the musket-ball which they fire upon 
* you, ” ſays the major. That's right, ſays the king, 
** henceforward it ſhall be my muſic.” And that mo- 
ment the major, who explained the noiſe to him, receiv- 
ed a ſhot in his ſhoulder; and a lieutenant on the o- 


ther ſide of him fell dead at his feet. It is uſual for troops 
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that are attacked in their entrenchments to be beaten, M 
becauſe the aſſailants have generally an impetuoſity which 
the defenders cannot have; beſides, to wait for the enemy Wk 
in one's lines, is generally a confeſſion of one's own weak- 
neſs, and the other's advantage. The Daniſh horſe and 
foot took to their heels after a faint reſiſtance. As ſoon 
as the king was maſter of their entrenchments, he fell u- x 
pon his knees to thank Gad for the firſt ſucceſs of his arms. 
He immediately cauſed redoubts to be raiſed towardsthe 
town, and himſelf marked out the encampment. At 
the ſame time he ſent back his veſſels to Schonen, a 
part of Sweden not far from Copenhagen, for freſh re- 
cruits of nine thouſand men. Every thing conſpired to 
aſſiſt the vivacity of Charles. The nine thouſand men 
were upon the ſhore ready to embark, and the next mor- 
ning a favourable wind brought them to him. 5 
All this paſſed within ſight of the Daniſh fleet who 
durſt not venture to interpoſe. Copenhagen in a fright 
ſent deputies immediately to the king to entreat him not 
to bombard the town. He reccived them on horſeback 
at the head of his regiment of guards, and the deputies 
_ fell upon their knees before him. He demanded of the 


town four hundred thouſand rix- dollars, with orders to ſup- {te 
ply his camp with all ſorts of proviſions, which he pro- PU 
miſed they ſhould be honeſtly paid for. They brought ha 
him the proviſions, becauſe they durſt not refufe them, hi: 
but were in no expectation that the conquerors would of 
vouchſafe to pay for them ; and thoſe who brought them ol 
were aſtoniſhed to find that they were paid generouſly to 
and without delay by the meaneſt ſoldiers in the army. h. 
There had long reigned in the Swediſh troops a ſtrict h 
. diſcipline, which contributed not a little to their conqueſt; cl 
and the young king made it ſtill more ſevere. There 0 
was not a ſoldier who dared to refuſe payment for what- F 
ever he bought, much leſs go x maroding, or even ſtir | 
out of the camp. He would not ſo much as allow his 
troops after a victory the privilege of {tripping the dead, | 
till they had his permiſſion, and eafily brought them to the l 


obſervance of this order. Prayers were conſtantly ſaid in 
his camp twice a day, at ſeven in the morning, and four 
in the afternoon; and he ncyer failed to be preſent at 
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mem himſelf, to give his ſoldiers an example of piety, 
( well as valour. His camp, which was far better regu- 
aated than Copenhagen, had every thing in abundance 
and the country people choſe rather to {ell their proviſi- 


ons to their enemies the Swedes, than to their own coun- 
rymen, who did not pay ſo well for them. And the 


Nitizens were more than once obliged to fetch thoſe pro- 
viſions from the king of Sweden's camp, which they want- 


ed in their markets, | 
The king of Denmark was then in Holſtein, whither 
he ſcemed to have marched only toraiſe the ſiege of To- 
ningen. He ſaw the Baltick covered with his enemy's 
ſhips, a young conqueror already maſter of Zealand, 
and ready to take poſſeſſion of the capital. He publiſhed 
a declaration, that whoever would take up arms againſt 
the Swedes ſhould have their liberty. - This declaration 
was of great weight in a country, where all the peaſants, 
and even many of the townſmen were ſlaves. But 
Charles XII. was in no fear of an army of ſlaves. He let 
the king of Denmark know, that he made war for no o- 
ther reaſon but to oblige him to make peace; and that 
he muſt either reſolve to do juſtice to the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, or ſee Copenhagen deſtroyed, and his kingdom 
put to fireand ſword. The Dane was too fortunate to 
have to do with a conqueror, who valued himſelf upon 
his juſtice. A congreſs was appointed to meet in the town 
of Travendal, on the frontiers of Holſtein. The king 
of Sweden would not ſuffer the artifice of the miniſters 
to protract the negotiations into any length; he would 
have the treaty finiſhed with as much rapidity as he made 
his deſcent into Zealand. And it was effectually con- 
cluded on the 5th of Auguſt, to the advantage of the 
duke of Holſtein, who was indemnified from all the ex- 
pences of the war, and delivered from oppreſſion. The 
King of Sweden would accept of nothing for himſelf, be- 
ing ſatisfied with having relieved hig}ally, and humbled 
his enemy. Thus Charles XII. at cighteen years of age 
began and ended this war in leſs than fix weeks. | 
Preciſely at the ſame time the king of Poland laid ſiege 
in perſon to thetown of Riga, the capitalof Livonia; and 
the Czar was upon his march on the eaſt at the head of 
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an hundred thouſand men. Riga was defended by the 
old count d' 'Alberg, a Swediſh general, who at the age 
of fourſcore joined all the fire of youth to the experience Mano! 
of ſixty campaigns. Count Flemming, ſince miniſter of Bw. 
Poland, a great man both in the field and at the council. 
board, and Mr. Patkul, carried on the ſiege under the nd 
king's direction; the one with all the activity proper to Ni 
his character, and the other with the utmolt obſtinacy WY 
of revenge. But notwithſtanding ſeveral advantages 
which the beſiegers had gained, the experience of the 
old count d' Albert rendered all their efforts fruitleſs, WM 
and the king of Poland deſpaired of gaining the town, 
He at laſt laid hold of an honourable opportunity of rai- W 
fing the ſiege. Riga was full of merchants goods, be- 
longing to the Dutch. The States-general ordered their 
ambaſlador attending upon king Auguſtus, to make pro- 
per repreſentations of it to him. The king of Poland 
did not ſtand in need of much intreaty. He conſented 
to raiſe the ſiege, rather than occaſion the leaſt damage 
to his allies: who were not mightily ſurprized at this 
excels of complaiſance, as they knew the real cauſe of it, 

No more then remained for Charles XII. to do for f- 
niſhing his firſt campaign, than to march againſt his rival 
in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He was the more enraged 2. 
gainſt him, as there were ſtill three Moſcovite ambaſſadors 
at Stockholm, who had lately ſworn to renew an inviolable 
peace. He, who valued himſelf upon a ſevere probity, 
could not comprehend how a legiſſator like the Czar could 
make a jeſt of what ought to be held ſo ſacred. The 
young prince fu]l of honour did not ſo much as dream, 
that there could be a different morality for princes and 
private perſons. The emperor of Moſcovy publiſhed a 
manifeſto, which he had much better have ſuppreſſed. 
He alleged for a reaſon of the war, that they bad not 
paid him ſufficient honours, when he paſſed incognito to 
Riga: and that they ſold proviſions too dear to his am- 
baſſadors. Theſe were the injuries, for which he ravaged 
Ingria with a hundred thouſand men. 

He appeared before Narva at the head of this great ar- 
my on the firſt of October, in a ſcaſon more ſevere in that 
climate than the month of January is at Paris. The Czar, 
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S who in ſuch weather would ſometimes ride poſt four hun- 

dred leagues to ſee a mine or a canal, ſpared his troops no 
nce more than he ſpared himſelf. Beſides, he knew that the 
r of KW wedes ever ſince the time of Guſtavus Adolphus would 
eil. nake war in the depth of winter as well as in ſummer, 


the 
age 4 a 


the Ind he wanted to accuſtom the Moſcovites alſo to loſe all 

to uiſtinction of ſcaſons, and to make them one day at leaſt 
cy aqual to the Swedes. Thus at a time when the folts and 
res nous oblige other nations in temperate climates to a ſuſ- 


he 1 W penſion of arms, the Czar Peter laid ſiege to Narva within 
= thirty degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. was upon his 

march to relieve it. 

The Czar was no ſooner arrived before the place, than 

he made haſte to put in practice what he had lately learnt 


: abroad in his travels. He marked out his camp, fortified 
0 it on all ſides, raiſed redoubts at certain diſtances, and o- 
id pened the trench himſelf. He had given the command 
ad of his army to the duke de Croy a German, and an able 


general, but at that time very little aſſiſted by the Moſco- 
vite officers. For himſelf, he had only the rank of a pri- 
vate lieutenant in his own troops. He judged it neceſſary 
to give his nobility an example of military obedience, 
who till then had been undiſciplinable, and accuſtomed to 
march at the head of ill armed ſlaves without any expe- 
rience or order. He had a mind te teach them, that places 
in the army were to be obtained by ſervices; he began 
himſelf with beating a drum, and was raiſed to an officer 
by degrees. It is by no means to be wondred at, that he, 
who at Amſterdam turned carpenter to procure himſelf 
fleets ſhould become a lieutenant at Narva to teach his 
nation the art of war. 

The Moſcovites are ſtrong and indefatigable, and, it 
may be, as couragious as the Swedes; but it requires time 
to form experienced troops, and diſcipline to make them 
invincible. The only good ſoldiers in the army were 
thirty thouſand Streletſes, who were in Moſcovy what the 
Janiſaries are in Turky. The reſt were Barbarians forced 
from their foreſts, and covered over with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, ſome armed with arrows, and others with clubs 
few of them had fuſees, nor had any one of them ſeen a a 
regular ſiege; there was not one good cannoneer in the 
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whole army. An hundred and fifty cannon, which one 
would have thought mult have ſoon laid the little town Ml 


of Narva in aſhes, were ſcarce able to make a breach, 
where the artillery of the town deſtroyed every moment 
whole ranks in the trenches. Narva was almoſt without 8 


fortifications, and count Horn, who commanded there, % 


had nota thouſand regular troops; and yet this immenſe 


army wasnot able to reduce itin ten weeks. 


On the 15th of November the Czar had information Wl 
that the king of Sweden having croſſed the ſea with two 


hundred tranſports, was upon his march to relieve Narva. 
The Swedes were no more than twenty thouſand, but the 
Czar had no advantage except ſuperiority of number. 
Far therefore from deſpiſing his enemy, he employed all 
the art he had to cruſh him; and not content with an 
hundred thouſand men, he was getting ready another ar- 
my to oppoſe him, and check his progreſs. He had al- 
ready given orders for near forty thouſand recruits, who 
were coming up from Pleſcow with great expedition. He 
went in perſon to haſten their march, that he might hem 
in the king between the two armies. Nor was this all; 
a detachment of thirty thouſand men from the camp be- 
fore Narva were poſted at a league's diſtance from the 
town, directly in the king of Sweden's road. Twenty 
thouſand Streletſes were placed farther off upon the ſame 
road, and five thouſand others made up an advancel 
guard; and he muſt neceſſarily force his way through 
the body of all theſe troops before he could reach the 
camp, which was fortified with a rampart and double 
Foſſe, The king of Sweden had landed at Pernaw, in the 
gulph of Riga, with about ſixtcen thouſand foot, and a 
few more than four thouſand horſe. a 

From Pernaw he made a flying march as far as Revel, 
followed by all his horſe, and only four thouſand of his 
foot. But he always marched before, without waiting for 
the reſt of his troops; and ſoon ſound himſelf with bis 
eight thouſand men only, before the ſirſt poſts of the e- 
nemy. He without heſitation attacked them one after 
another, without giving them time to learn with how 
mall a number they had to engage. The Moſcovites 
ſeeing the Swedes come upon them, made no doubt but 
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ne they had a whole army to encounter; and the advanced 
wn guard of five thouſand men immediately fled | 

avuard of five thouſand men immediately Hed upon their 
>, approach. The twenty thouſand beyond them terrified 
ent N vith the flight of their countrymen, made no reſiſtance; 
* K nd carried their conſternation and confuſion among the 
re, hirty thouſand, who were poſted within a league oſ the 
nle amp; and the panick ſeizing upon them too, they re- 
ired to the main body of the army without ſtriking a 
on blow. Theſe three poſts were carried in two days and an 
vo half; and what upon other occaſions would have been 
. WF reckoned three victories did not retard the king's march 
he the ſpace of one hour. He appearcd then at laſt with his 
er. eight thouſand men, wearied with the fatigues of. ſo long 
a march, before a camp of an hundred thouſand Moſco- 
an | 


vites, with an hundred and fifty pieces of braſs cannon in 
their front : and he ſcarce allowed them any time for reſt, 
before he gave his orders for the attack without delay. 


bo The ſignal was two faſees, and the word in German, 
le With the aid of God. A genera! officer having repreſented 
m to him the great hazard of the attempt, What, ſays he, 
l; do you make any queſtion whether I with my eight 
e. “ thouſand brave Swedes ſhall not rout a hundred thou- 
be “ ſand Moſcovites?” But upon recollection, fearing there 
ty was too much oſtentation in what he ſaid, he ran after the 
ne officer in a moment, © And are not you, ſays he, of the 
ed « ſameopinion? Have not I a double advantage over the 
oh « enemy; the one, that their horſe can be of no ſervice 
he « to them; and the other, that the place being ſtrait, 
le « their great number will only incommode them; and 
Ce « thus in reality I ſhall be ſtronger than they; The of- 
2 kicer did not think fit to differ from him, and thus they 


marched againſt the Moſcovites about noon on the 3oth 
l of November 1700. 


is As ſoon as the cannon of the Swedes had made a breach 
r in the eatrenchments, they advance] with their bayonets 
$ at the end of their fuſees; at the ſame time a violent 
- ſtorm of ſnow, which fell at their backs, was driven by the 
* wind ſull in the face of the enemy. The Moſcovites ſtood 
1 their fire for half an hour, without quitting their poſts. 
$ The king attacked the Czar's quarter, which lay on the 
t 


other ſidè of the camp, and was in hopes of a rencounter, 
E 2 . 
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as not knowing that the emperor was gone in queſt of the that 
forty thouſand men, who were daily expected. Upon the ploy 
firſt diſcharge of the enemies ſhot, the king received a ball Enes 
in his leſt ſhouider, but it grazed only in a ſlight manner we 
upon the fleſh; his activity even hindred him from per. nt 
ceiving that he was wounded. Preſently after his horſe Pay- 
was killed under him. A ſecond had his head carried of 
by a cannon-ball. And as he was nimbly mounting 2 
third, * Theſe fellows, ſays he, make me exerciſe,” and 
then he went on to engage and give orders with the ſame Wl 
preſence of mind as before. Within three hours the en- 
trenchments were carried on all ſides. The king purſued 
the right of the enemy as far as the river of Narva, with Wl 
his left wing, if one might properly call by that name about 
four thouſand men, who were in purſuit of near fifty thou- ll 
ſand. The bridge broke under them as they fled, and the 
river was in a moment covered with the dead. The reſt 
in deſpair returned to their camp, without knowing hi. 
ther they went; and finding certain barracks, they took i 
their poſts behind them. There they defended them- 
ſelves for a while, as not knowing how to make their e- 
ſcape. But at laſt their generals Dolhorouky, Gollouin, 
Fedorowity ſurrendered themſelves to the king, and laid 
their arms at his majeſty's feet. And in the inſtant they 
were offering them came up the duke of Croy the general 
of the army, to ſurrender himſelf with thirty officers. 
Charles received all theſe priſoners of diſtinction with 
as eaſy a politeneſs, and as obliging an air, as if he had been 
to pay them the honours of an entertainment in his own 
court. He only detained the general officers, all the ſub- 
alterns and common ſoldiers were diſarmed and conduc- 
ted to the river of Narva, where they were furniſhed with 
boats to carry them over, and return them back to their 
own homes. In the mean time night came on, and the 
{eſt wing of the Moſcovites ſtill continued fighting. The 
Swedes had not loſt fifteen hundred men; eighteen thou- 
ſand Moſcovites had been killed in their entrenchments; 
a great number was drowned; many had paſſed the river; 
but {till there remained enough in the camp to extermi- 
nate the Swedes even to the laſt man. But it is not the 
number of the dead, but the terror of thoſe who ſurvive, 


Int 
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al 

n- officers and ſoldiers, deſired that he would grant him the 
ed fame favour. The conqueror made anſwer, that he 
th WW ſhould have it if he would draw near at the head of his 
ut troops, and lay down his arms and colours at his feet. 
u- The general appeared ſoon after with his Moſcovites, to 
de the number of about thirty thouſand. They marched 
it A ſoldiers and officers, with their heads uncovered, acroſs 
i. less than ſeven thouſand Sweces. The ſoldiers, as they 
k paſſed before him, threw down their fuſees and ſwords 


upon the ground, and the officers preſented him with 
their enſigns and colours. He cauſed the whole multi- 
tude to croſs the river, without retaining a ſingle ſoldier 
priſoner. If he had put them under guard, the number 
of the priſoners would at leaſt have been five times great- 
er than that of the conquerors. 

He then entered victorious into Narva, attended by 
the duke of Croy and the other general officers of the 
Moſcovites. He ordered their ſwords to be reſtored to 
them, and being informed that they wanted money, and 
that the tradeſmen of Narva refuſed to truſt them, he ſent 
the duke of Croy a thouſand ducats, and every Moſco- 
vite officer five hundred, who could never ſufficiently ad- 
mire the civility of their treatment, of which they could 
not form to themſelves the leaſt idea. Immediately a re- 
lation of the victory was drawn up at Narva to be ſent to 
Stockholm and the allies of Sweden, but the king cut off 
with his own hand whatever was reported too much to 
his own advantage, or to the detriment of the Czar. His 
modelty could not hinder their ſtriking at Stockholm ſe- 
veral medals to perpetuate the memory of theſe events. 
Among the reſt they ſtruck one, which repreſented him 
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on the one fide ſtanding on a pedeſtal, to which were his v 

chained a Moſcovite, a Dane, and a Polander; and on forty 

the reverſe an Hercules armed with his club, treading Ma cor 

upon a Cerberus, with this inſcription, TREs udo conTu- WW 

DIT ICTU. bc 
Among the priſoners taken at the battle of Narva there 


was one, who was a great inſtance of the revolutions of eets 
fortune. He was the eldeſt ſon and heir to the king of ( tir 
Georgia. They called him the Czarafis, a name which Moſ 
ſignifies prince, or ſon of Czar amongſt all the Tartars, latio 


as well as in Moſcovy. For the word Czar ſigniſied king 
among the ancient Scythians, from whom all theſe people 
are deſcended, and is by no means derived from the Cae- 
ſars of Rome, ſo long unknown to theſe Barbarians. His i 
father Mitelleſki Czar, who was maſter of the molt beau - 

tiful part of the country ſituate between the mountains 
of Ararat and the eaſtern. coaſts of the Black Sea, had 
been driven from his kingdom by his own ſubjects in 
1688, and choſe rather to throw himſelf into the arms 
of the emperor of Moſcovy, than apply to the Turks, 
This king's ſon, at nineteen years of age, attended upon 
Peter the Great in his expedition againſt the Swedes, and 
was taken fighting by ſome Finland ſoldiers, who had al- 
ready {tripped him, and were upon the point of killing 
him. Count Renchild reſcued him from their hands, 
ſupplied him with clothes, and preſented him to his maſ- 
ter. Charles ſent him to Stockholm, where the unfortu- 
nate prince died ſome few years after. Upon his taking 
leave, the king could not avoid making aloud in the hear- 
ing of his officers a natural reflection upon the ſtrange 
fate of an Aſiatick prince born at the foot of mount Cau- 
caſus, who was going to live a priſoner among the ſnows 
of Sweden. It is, ſays he, as if I was to be one day 2 
« priſoner among the Crim Tartars.” Theſe words at 
that time made no impreſſion, but were afterwards but 
too much thought on, when the event had confirmed the 

rediction. 

The Czar was advancing by long marches with an ar- 
my of forty thouſand Ruſſians, in expectation of ſurround- 
ing his enemy on all ſides. In the mid-way he had in- 
tclligence of the battle of Narva, and the diſperſion of 
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W his whole cawp. He judged it not convenient with his 
W forty thouſand raw and undiſciplined men, to engage with 
Wa conqueror, who had lately deſtroyed an hundred thou- 
and intrenched in their camp. He returned back from 
hence he came, ſtill purſuing his reſolution of diſciplin- 
Wng his troops, at the ſame time that he civilized his ſub- 
ects. I know, ſays he, the Swedes will beat us for ſome 
time, but in time they will teach us to beat them.“ 
Moſcow, his capital, was in the utmoſt terror and deſo- 
lation, at the news of this defeat. And ſo great was the 
pride and ignorance of the people, that they could not 
be perſuaded but they had been conquered by more than 
human power, and that the Swedes had been victorious 
by the force of magic. This opinion was fo general, that 
public prayers were ordered to be put up to St. Nicholas, 
the patron of Moſcovy, upon the occaſion. The form was 
too ſingular to be here omitted. It runs thus. 

„O thou, who art our r comforter in all our 
adverſities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely powerful, by 
* what in have we offended thee in our ſacrifices, genu- 

flexions, bowings and thankſgivings, that thou haſt 
thus forſaken us? We have implored thy aſſiſtance 
againſt theſe terrible, inſolent, enraged, dreadful, inſu- 
perable deſtroyers, when like lions and bears, who have 
loſt their young, they have lallen upon vs, terrified, 
wounded, and ſlain by thouſands, us who are thy 
people. As it is impoſhble this ſhould have happened 
without diabolical influence and enchantment, we be- 
ſeech thee, O great St. Nicholas, to be our champion 
and ſtandard- bearer, to deliver us from this troop of 
ſorcerers, and drive them far off from our coaſts, with 
the recompence that is due unto them.” 

Whilſt the Moſcovites were thus complaining of their 
defeat to St. Nicholas, Charles XII. returned thanks to 
God, and prepared himſelf for new victories. 


* -* 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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Charles beats the Saxons at the paſſage of the Duna; cu. 


quers Courland; is maſter in Lithuania; reſolves to dt. 
throne Auguſtus. A ſhort account of the Poliſh govert 


ment. A diet is called at Warſaw; one wth the natin 
'y 


- declares againſt king Auguſtus. The embaſſy of the re 
publick of Poland to Charles; the king of Poland ſen 

privately to him the counteſs of Koning ſmarck ; the batti 
of Craſſau; the duke of Holſtein is ſlain; the cardind 
primate declares the throne of king Auguſtus vacant, 
Auguſtus ſerzes upon Fames Sobiesbi, who was intende! 
to be elected in his ſtead, and ſhuts him up in priſon a 
Leipfick with prince Conſtantine his brother. 


FT HE king of Poland with reaſon expected, that his 
enemy, already victorious over the Danes and the | 
Moſcovites, would come next to vent his fury on him. 
He entered into a league more ſtrict than ever with the | 
Czar, and the two princes agreed upon an interview, the 
better to contrive their meaſures. They met at Birſen, 
a ſmall town in Lithuania, without any of thoſe formali- 
ties, which ſerve only toretard buſineſs, and were neither 
agreeable to their ſituation nor their humour. They paſ 
ſed fifteen days together in the enjoyment of ſeveral ex- 
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ravagant pleaſures; for the Czar, amidſt his cares for the 
eſormation of his kingdom, could never correct in him- 
fis dangerous inchnation to debauchery. 
= Count Piper, the king of Sweden's principal miniſter, 
Wd che firſt information of the interview intended be- 
veen the emperor of 2 and the king of Poland. 
eie adviſed his maſter to oppoſe to their meaſures a little 
c chat policy, which he had hitherto too much diſregard- 
a. Charles XII. liſtened to him, and for the firſt time 
nase conſent to the practice of political intrigues fo fre- 
vent in other courts. There was in the Swediſh troops 
? young Scots gentleman, who was one of thoſe who ſea- 
WWonably leave their country, where they are very poor, 
nd are to be met with in all the armies of Europe. He 
poke the German tongue extremely well, and could eaſily 
Waccommodate himfeiftoevery conjuncture. Him therefore 
they choſe to be a ſpy upon the conferences of the two 
Kings. He applied himſelf to the colonel of the regiment 
of Saxon horſe, who were to ſerve as guards to the Czar 


4 uring the interview. He paſſed for a gentleman of Bran- 
TT denburg, and his addreſs and a proper diſtribution of mo- 
tim ney ealily procured him a lieutenancy in the regiment. 
re When he came to Birſen he artfully inſinuated himſelf 
10 into the familiarity of the ſecretaries of the miniſters, and 
th was made a party in all their plcaſures; and whether it 
1d was that he took the advantage of their indiſcretion in a 


debauch of wine, or that he gained them by preſents, he 
certainly drew from them all the ſecrets of their maſters; 
and gave immediate notice of them to Charlcs X11. 14 

The king of Poland had engaged to furnith the Czar 
with fifty thouſand German troops, to be hired of ſeveral 
princes, and which the Czar was to pay for. And he 
on the other hand was to ſend fifty thouſand Moſcovites 
into Poland, to betrained up to war, and promiſed to pay 
King Auguſtus three millions of * rixdollars within the 
{pace of two years. This treaty, if it had been cxecut- 
ed, might have proved fatal to the king of Sweden. It 
was a ready and certain way to make the Moſcovites 


* 


* A rixdollar is worth about as much as a French crowi or 
three livres. 
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good ſoldiers; and perhaps it was forging chains for one 
part of Europe. | 

Charles XII. uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
the king of Poland from reaping the benefit of this treaty, 
After he had paſſed the winter at Narva, he appeared in 
Livonia near that very town of Riga, which king Auguſ- 
tus had ſo unſucceſsfully beſieged. The Saxon troops | 
were polted along the river Duna, which is very broad 
in that place, and Charles, who lay on the other ſide of 
the river, was to diſpute the paſſage. TheSaxons were 
not commanded by their prince, who was then ſick, but 


were headed by Mareſchal Stenau and prince Ferdinand 


duke of Courland who commanded under him. The 
king of Sweden had alone formed the u of the paſſage, 
he was about to attempt. He cauſed great boats to be 


made after a new manner, whoſe ſides were far higher 
than ordinary and could be raiſed or let down, like 2 
draw-bridge. When raiſed they covered the troops 
they carried; and when let down, they ſerved as a bridge 
to land them. He made uſe likewiſe of another ſtrata- 
gem. Having obſerved that the wind blue directly from 


the north; where he lay to the ſouth, where his ene- 
mies were encamped, he ſet fire to a large heap of wet 
ſtraw, which diffuſing a thick ſmoke over the river, hin- 
dred the Saxons from ſeeing his troops, or judging what 
he was about todo. By means of this cloud he ſent out 
barks laden with more of the ſame ſmoking ſtraw, fo that 
the cloud increaſing, and being driven by the wind diredtly 
in the face of his enemies, it made it impoſſible for them 
to know whether he was upon his paſſage or not. He a- 
lone conductcd the. exccution of his ſcheme, and being 
got into the midſt of the river. Well, ſays he to ge- 
„ neral Renchild, the Duna will be as good to us as the 
« ſcaof Copenhagen; take my word for it, general, we 
* ſhall beat them.” He got to the other ſide in a quarter 
of an hour, and was vext to find that three people had 
leapt aſhore before him. He immediately landed his can- 
non, and drew up his troops before the enemy, who were 
quite blinded with ſmoke, and could not make any op- 
poſition but by a few random-ſhot. And the wind hav- 
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ing diſperſed the miſt, the Saxons ſaw the king of Swe- 
den already upon his march againſt them. 
_ Mareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment, but at the firſt 
Wap pearance of the Swedes fell furiouſly upon them with 


hc fower of his horſe. The violent ſhock of that troop 


alling upon the Swedes in the inſtant they were form- 
ing their battalions, threw them into diſorder. They 
gave way, were broken, and purſued even into the ri- 
ver. The king of Sweden rallied them in a moment in 
the midſt of the water, with as much eaſe, as if he had 
been making a review. The ſoldiers then, marched 
more compact than before, beat back Mareſchal Stenau 
and advanced into the plain. Stenau finding his troops 
in a conſternation, made them retire very dexteroully 
into a dry place, flanked with a moraſs, and a wood 
where his artillery lay. The advantage of the ground, 
and the time he had given the Saxons to recover from 
their firſt ſurprize, reſtored them to their courage. Charles 
immediately fell upon them, having with him fifteen 
thouſand men, and Stenau and the duke of Courland a- 
bout twelve thouſand. The battle was ſharp and bloody; 
the duke had two horſes killed under him, and thrice per 
netrated into the midſt of the king's guard; but being 
at laſt beat off his horſe with a blow from a muſquet, his 
army fell into confuſion, and diſputed the victory no 
longer. His cuiraſhers carried him off with difficulty, 
greatly bruiſed and half dcad, from the thickeſt of the 
tight, and from under the horſes heels, which trampled 
on him. | 
The king of Sweden, after this victory, marched im- 
mediately to Mittau, the capitol of Courland, and took 
it. All the towns of the Dutchy ſurrendered to him at 
diſcretion; it was ratlſer a journey than a conqueſt. He 
palled without delay info Lithuania, and conquered where- 
er he came. And he found a pleaſing ſatisfaction, as 
he owned himſelf, when he entered the town of Birſen 
in triumph, where the king of Poland and the Czar had 
plotted his deſtruction but a few months before. 

It was in this place that he laid the deſign of dethron- 
Ing the king of Poland by the hands of the Poles them- 
ſclves. As he was one day at table, wholly taken up 
T2 | 
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with the thoughts of this enterprize, and obſerving his u- 
ſual ſobriety, in a profound ſilence, appearing, as it were, 
buried in the greatneſs of his conceptions; a German 
colonel, who waited upon him, ſaid loud enough to be 
heard, that the meals which the Czar and the king d 
Poland had made in the ſame place were ſomething dif. 
ferent from thoſe of his majeſty. © Yes,” ſays the king ri. 
ins, „and I ſhall the more eaſily ſpoil their digeſtion.” 
In ſhort, intermixing at that time a little policy with the 
force of his arms, he made no delay to prepare for the 
event he was meditating to accompliſh. 

Poland is the moſt exact image of the old Gothic go- 
vernment, which has been corrected or altered every bor 
where elſe. Tis the ſole ſtate which has preſerved tie 
name of Republic in conjunction with the royal dignity, 
The nobility and clergy maintain their liberty againl 
the king, and take it from the reſt of the nation. "The 
body of the people are ſlaves; ſuch is the fate of man 
kind, that the greateſt number, in one ſort or other, is 
always enſlaved by the ſmaller. There the peaſant ſors 
not for himſelf, but for his lord, to whom he and his land, 
as well as his manual labours belong, and who can {ell 
him or cut his throat with the ſame impunity as he can 
kill the beaſts of the field. Every gentleman is indepen: 
dent. Judgment cannot be given againſt him in a cri 
minal cauſe, unleſs by an aſſembly of the whole nation; 
nor can his perſon be ſeized, till after he is condemned: 
and thus he is ſeldom or never puniſhed. Abundance 
of them are poor, and in this caſe they let themſelves 
out to the more wealthy, receive a falary from them, 
and diſcharge the meaneſt offices, chuſing rather to ſerve 
tbeir equals, than enrich themſelves by trade. The 
ſlavery of the generality ef the nation, and the pride and 


idleneſs of the reſt, deprive the country of all the im- * 

provements of art, though tis otherwiſe fertile, and { 

watered with the finelt rivers in Europe; inſomuch O 

that it would be very eaſie to open a communication J 

by canals between the northern Ocean and the Black Sea, b 
and to take in the commerce of Europe and Aſia. The few l 

artificets and tradeſmen who are to be met with in Poland f 

‚ 


are foreigners, Scots, French and Jews, who buy the pro- 


: 
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| Wvifions of the country at a cheap rate, and ſell them dear 
o the nobility for the indulgence of their Iuxury. 


man WR Whoever ſhould ſec a king of Poland in the pomp of 
» be pyal majeſty, would be apt to think him the moſt ab- 
blue prince in Europe, and yet he is certainly the leaſt 
di. . The Poles make really with him the ſame contract, 
ri. WWW hich in other nations is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt between the 
n.” ing and his ſubjects. The king of Poland, even at his 
the ¶ ronſecration and in ſwearing to obſerve the pacta conventa, 
the aiſcharges his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, in 


aſe he ſhould break the laws of the republic. 
Hie nominates to all places of truſt, and confers all 
Whonours. Nothing is hereditary in Poland but eſtates in 
band, and nobility. The ſons of a Palatin, or of a king, 
gave no claim to the dignity of their father. But there 
Wis this great difference between the king and the repub- 


be lic, that he can take away no office of power after hav- 
1 ing conferred it; and the republic has a right to de- 
is prive him of the cfown, if he ſhould tranſgreſs the laws 
Ws of the ſtate, 

id, The nodility jealous of their liberty oſten ſell their 


votes, and ſeldom their affections. They ſcarce have 
elected a king, before they fear his ambition, and cabal 
againſt him. The great men he has raiſed, and whom 
he cannot pull down, very often become his enemies, 
inſtead of remaining his creatures; and thoſe who are 
attached to the court are hated by the reſt of the nobility. 
This conſtantly forms two parties among them; a divi- 


es lion inevitable, and even neceſſary, in countries where 
n, they will have kings, and at the ſame time preſerve their 
e liberty. 


What concerns the nation is regulated in the States 
General, which they call Dietes. Theſe eſtates are made 
up of the body of the ſenate and ſeveral gentlemen. The 
4 ſenators are the Palatines and the biſhops; the ſecond 
order is compoſed of the deputies of the particular dietes 
in each Palatinate. The preſident in theſe great aſſem- 
blies is the archbiſhop of Gneſna, Primate of Poland, 
Vice-roy of the kingdom in the Interregnum, and the 
firſt perſon of the {tate after the king. There is ſeldom 
in Poland any other cardinal but himſelf; becauſe the 
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Roman purple giving no precedence in the ſenate, 

biſhop who ſhould be made a cardinal, would be obliged 

either to fit in his rank of ſenator, or torenounce the {0. Wi 

lid rights of the dignity he has in his country, to ſup. WE 
t the pretenſions of a foreign honour. + C 

Theſe dietes by the laws of the kingdom are to be hell 
alternately in Poland and Lithuania. The deputies often Wi 
decide their affairs there with their ſabres in their hands, er 7 
like the old Sarmatae, from wham they are deſcended, bey 
and ſometimes too diſguiſed with drunkenneſs, a vice un- 
known to the Sarmatae. Every gentleman deputed to 
the ſtates general enjoys the right the tribunes of the people | 
had at Rome, of oppoſing themſelves to the laws of the 
ſenate. One ſingle gentleman, who ſays, 1 proteſt, by 
that ſole word puts a ſtop to the unanimous reſolutions 
of all the reſt ; and if he quits the place where the diete 
is held, they are obliged to break up. 

For the diſorders ariſing from this law they provide: 
remedy ſtill more dangerous. Poland is ſeldom without 
two factions. Unanimity in the diete being therefore im- 
poſſible, each party forms confederacies, in which they 


decide by plurality of voices, without any regard to the ; 
proteſtations of the leſſer number. Theſe aſſemblies, un- — 
countenanced by law, but authorized by cuſtom, are wy 
made in the king's name, though often againſt his conſent | 
and intereſt; almoſt in the ſame manner as the league 6 
in France made uſe of Henry the third's name to ruin aa 
him; and as the parliament in England, who brought 1. 
Charles the I. to the ſcaffold, began by ſetting his majel- * 
ty's name at the head of all the reſolutions they took to * 
deſtroy him. When the troubles are ended, it then be- , 
longs to the general diete to confirm or diſannul the acts 10 ; 
of theſe conſe leracies. One diete can alſo diſannul what- wn 
ever has been done by another, that has gone before it, mi 
for the ſame reaſon that in abſolute monarchies a king can hs 
aboliſh the laws of his predeceſſors, or even thoſe he for- * 
merly made himſelf. tl 
The nobility, who make the laws of the Republic, hi 
likewiſe conſtitute its {krength. They appcar in arms u- it 
pon great occaſions, and can form a body of more than i 


an hundred and fifty thouſand men. This great army, 
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called Poſpolite, moves with difficulty, and is ill gover- 
ed; the ſcarcity of proviſions and forage makes it im- 
oſſible for them to ſubſiſt long together; oy want 
icipline, ſubordination and experience; but the love 
f liberty, which animates them, makes them always 
prmidable. 

They may be conquered, or diſperſed, or even held 
or a time in bondage, but they ſoon ſhake off the yoke; 
they compare themſelves to reeds, which a ſtorm will 
bend to the ground, and which will riſe again as ſoon as 
Wit is calm. Tis for this reaſon they have no places of 
ſtrength ; they will be themſelves the only bulwarks of 
the republic ; they never ſuffer their king to build any fort, 
leſt he ſhould employ it leſs for their defence, than op- 
preſſion. Their country is entirely open, except two or 
three frontier places. And if in any of their wars either 
among themſelves or with foreigners, they reſolve to 
ſuſtain a ſiege, they are obliged to raiſe fortifications of 
earth in haſte, to repair the old walls that are half ruined, 
and to enlarge the foſſes that are half filled up, and the 
town is taken before the entrenchments are finiſhed. 

The Poſpolite is not always on horſeback to guard the 
country, they mount only by order of the dietes, or ſome- 
times by the ſingle order of the king in extremity of danger. 

The uſual guard of Poland is an army which ought al- 
ways to ſubſiſt at the expence of. the republic. It is made 
up of two bodies independent of cach other ; under two 
difterent grand generals. The firſt body is that of Po- 
land, and ſhould conſiſt of ſix and thirty thouſand men; 
the ſecond to the number of twelve thouſand is that of 
Lithuania, The two grand generals are independent of 
each other; and though they be nominated by the king, 
they never give an account of their actions to any but 
the republic, and have a ſupreme authority over their 
troops. The colonels are abſolute maſters of their regi- 
ments, and it belongs to them to procure them ſuſtenance 
as they can, and pay them. But as they are ſeldom paid 

themſelves, they lay walte the country; and ruin the 
husbandmen to ſatisſy their own avidity, and that of 
their ſoldiers. The Poliſh lords appear in theſe armies 
with more magnificence than in their towns, and their 
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tents are better furniſhed than their houſes. The horſ 
which makes up two thirds of the army is almoſt all com- 
poſed of gentlemen, and is remarkable for the gracetul. Wi 
neſs of the riders, the beauty of the horſes, and the rich- 
neſs of the accoutrements and harneſs. '4F 
Their Gens d'Armes eſpecially, which they diſtin. 
guiſh into Houſſarts and Pancernes, march always atten- 0 
ded by ſeveral valets, who lead their horſes, wl. oſe bridles 
are ornamented with plates of filver and nails of the ſame 
metal, embroidered ſaddles, ſaddie-bows and ſtirrups gilt, 
and ſometimes made of maſſy ſilver, with large houſing a 
trailing after the Turkiſh manner, whoſe magnificence the Wi 
Poles ftrive to imitate as much as they can. , 
But how gorgeous ſoever the cavalry may appear, the 
foot are as wretched and ragged, ill-clothed and ill-armed, 
without proper furniture or any thing uniform, at leak 
this was their condition till the year 1710. and yet theſe 
foot, who reſemble the vagabond Tartars, ſupport hun- 
ger and cold, fatigues and all the weight of war, with 
incredible reſolution, | 
One may {til obſerve in the Poliſh ſoldiers the charac- 
ter of the antient Sarmatae their anceſtors, as little dil- 
cipline, the ſame fury in the aſſault, the ſame readinels 
torun away and return to the battle, and the ſame cruel 
diſpoſition to ſlaughter,” when they are conquerors. 
The king of Poland at firſt flattered himſelf that in his 
neceſſity, theſe two armies would fight for him, that the 
Poliſh Poſpolite would arm at his orders, and that all 
theſe forces joined to the Saxons his ſubjects and the Mol- 
covites his allies, would make up a body, before which 
the ſmall number of the Swedes would not venture to ap- 
pear. But he faw himſelf almoſt on a ſudden deprivei 
of theſe ſuccours by the very care that he had taken to 
have them all together. | 
Accuſtomed in his hereditary dominions to abſolute 
power, he too readily ſuppoſed he could govern in Po- 
land as in Saxony. The beginning of his reign raiſed 
malecontents; his firſt proceedings provoked the party 
who had oppoſed his election, and almoſt alienated all 
the reft. The Poles murmured to ſee their towns filled 
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rf troops. This nation, far more jealous of maintaining their 
m. oon liberty than ſolicitous to diſturb their neighbours, did 
ul. ot look upon king Auguſtus's war with Sweden, and 
ch- oe invaſion of Livonia, as an enterprize advantageous 


Wo the republic. Tis not an caſy matter to hinder a free 
lation from diſcerning their true intereſts. The Poles 


en. ere of opinion that if this war, undertaken without 
les cheir conſent, ſhould prove unſucceſsful, their country, 
me lying open on all ſides, would become a prey to the king 
il of Sweden; and if it ſhould ſucceed, they ſhould be ſab- 


dued by their own king; who, being then maſter of Li- 


103 
he vonia as well as Saxony, would enſlave Poland, as it 
yes between thoſe two countries, which are filled with 
he fortified places. In this alternative, either of becoming 
, dlaves to the king whom they had elected, or of being ra- 
al vaged by Charles XII. who was jultly incenſed, they 
le only raiſed a clamour againſt the war, which they judged 
0 to be rather declared againſt themſelves, than againſt 


Sweden ; and they looked upon the Saxons and Moſcovites 
as the inſtruments of their chains. Upon the king of Swe- 
den's defcating all that had oppoſed his paſſage, and ad- 
vancing with a victorious army into the heart of Lithua- 
nia, they loudly exclaimed againſt their ſovereign, and 
with the more freedom, becauſe he was unfortunate. 
Lithuania was then divided into two parties, that of 
the princes of Sapicha, and that of Oginſky. Theſe two 


je factions had begun from private quarrels, and degenerat- 
I ed into a civil war. The king of Sweden drew over to 
jp his intereſt the princes Sapieha; and Oginſky, being but 
h badly aſſiſted by the Saxons, found his party almoſt ex- 
. tinguiſned. The Lithuanian army whom theſe troubles 


and want of money had reduced to a ſmall number, was 
in part diſperſed by the conqucror. The few who held 
out for the king of Poland were ſeparated into ſmall bo- 
dies of wandring troops, which over- ran the country and 
ſubſiſted by ſpoil. So that Auguſtus beheld nothing in 
Lithuania, bit the weakneſs of his own party, the batred 
of his ſubjects, and the army of the enemy conducted 
by a young prince, incenſed, victorious and implacable. 
There was indeed an army in Poland, but inſtead of 
ſix and thirty thouſand men, the number preſcribed by 
CG 
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the laws, it hardly conſiſted of eighteen thouſand. And' | 


it was not only ill paid and ill armed, but the generals 
were undetermined what courſe they ſhould take. 

The king's beſt refuge was to order the nobility to fol- 
low him, but he durſt not expoſe himſelf to a refuſal, 


which would have too much diſcovercd his weakneſs, i 


and conſequently increaſed it. 

In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty all the Palati- 
nates of the kingdom demanded a diet of the king; in 
like manner as in England in times of difficulty all the 
bodies of the ſtate preſent addreſſes to the king to deſire 
him to call a parliament. Auguſtus ſtood more in need 
of an army than a diet, where the actions of Kings are 
examined. He was obliged however to call one, that 
he might not exaſperate the nation beyond a poſlibility 
of reconcilement. A diet therefore was appointed to 
meet at Warſaw on the ſecond of December 1701. And 
he ſoon perceived that Charles XII. had at leaſt as much 
power in that aſſembly as himſelf. Thoſe who held for the 
Sapieha, the Lubermirſky, and their friends, the Palatine 
Lecſinſky treaſurer of the crown, and above all the parti- 
Zans of the princes Sobieſki, were all ſecretly attached to 
the king of Sweden. 

The moſt conſiderable of them, and the moſt dange- 
rous enemy the king of Poland had, was cardinal Rad- 
joulky, archbiſhop of Gneſna, primate of the kingdom, 
and preſident of the diet. He was a man full of artifice 
and reſerve in his conduct; entirely governed by an am- 
bitious woman, whom the Swedes called Madame la Car- 
dinale, who never ceaſed to puſh him on to intrigue and 
faction. The primate's talent lay chiefly in making his 
advantage of the conjunctures which {zl in his way, 
without endeavouring to give riſe to them. He would 
appear unreſolved when he was moſt abſolutely deter- 
mined in his ere ſeeking always to gain his ends by 
ways which ſeemed moſt appoſite to them. King John 
Sobieſki, the predeceſſor of Auguſtus, had formerly made 
him biſhop of Wamerlandt, and vice-chancellor of the 
kingdom. And Radjouſky, whilſt a private biſhop, ob- 
tained the Cardinal's hat by the favour of the fame 
prince. This dignity ſoon opened him the way to the 


: 
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primacy, and thus, uniting in his perſon whatever is apt 
to impoſe upon others, he was in a condition toattempt 
great things with impunity. a 


ol- Upon the death of John, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
al, | to place prince James Sobieſki, upon the throne; but the 
ls, | unverfal hatred they bore to the father, as great a man 


as he was, ſet aſide the ſon. The cardinal primate then 
joined with the abbe de Polignac, ambaſſador of France, 


he was elected, but the money and troops of Saxony got the 
re better of his eloquence. He at laſt offered himſelf to be 
ed drawn into the party, which crowned the elector of Sax- 
le ony, and waited with impatience for an opportunity to 
at ſow diviſion between the nation and the new king. 

ty The victories of Charles XII. protector of prince James 
to Sobieſki, the civil war of Lithuania, the general diſaffec- 
tions of all mens minds to king Auguſtus, gave the car- 
. 


dinal hopes that the time was now come when he might 
be able to ſend back Auguſtus into Saxony, and open to 
the {on of king John the way to the throne. This prince, 
before the innocent object of the Poles averſion, was now 
become their darling from the time that king Auguſtus 
grew out of favour; but he durſt not indulge himſelf in 
the thoughts of ſo great a revclution; and yet the car- 
dinal had inſenſibly laid the foundations of it. 

He at firſt ſcemed deſirous of reconciling the king with 
the republic: he ſent circular letters, dictated in appear- 
ance by the ſpirit of concord and charity, uſual and noted 


- ſnares, but ſuch as never fail to entrap: he wrote a pa- 
id thetic letter to the king of Sweden, conjuring him in the 
is name of him, whom all Chriſtians equally adorc, to give 
Y, peace to Poland and her king. Charles XII. anſwered the 
Id cardinal's intentions more than his words. In the mean 
r- time he remained in the great dutchy of Lithuania with 
* his victorious army, declaring that he would not diſturb 
n the diet; that he made war againſt Auguſtus and the 
le Saxons, and not againſt Poland; and that far from deſign- 
e ing any thing againſt the republic, he came to reſcue it 
J- from oppreſſion. Theſe letters and theſe anſwers were 
e for the public. The emiſſaries who went and came con- 
e tinually ſrom the cardinal to count Piper, and the private 


G 2 


to give the crown to the prince of Conti, who in reality 
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aſſemblies held at that prelate's houſe, were the ſpring 
that moved the diet. They propoſed to ſend an embaſſy | 
to Charles XII. and required with one conſent of the king, 
that he ſhould bring no more Moſcovites upon their fron- 
tiers, and that he ſhouid fend back the Saxon troops. 


The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done what 1 | 


the diet demanded of him. The league ſecretly conclud- 
ed with the Moſcovites at Birſen was become as infigni- 
ficant, as at firſt it had appeared formidable, He was far 
from being able to ſend the Czar the fifty thouſand Ger 
mans he had promiſed to raiſe in the empire. The Czar 
himſelf, a dangerous enemy to Poland, was at that time 
not very eager to aſſiſt with all his forces a divided king 
dom, from whence he was in hopes of reaping ſome ſpoils, 
He contented himſelf with ſending twenty thouſand Mob 
covites into Lithuania, who did more miſchief there than 
the Swedes, dying continually before the conqueror, and 
ravaging the lands of the Poles, *till at laſt being purſued 
by the Swediſh generals, and finding nothing more to pil- 
lage, they returned in ſhoals to their own country. Asfor 
the ſcattered remains of the Saxon army beaten at Riga, 
king Auguſtus ſent them to winter and recruit in Saxony, 
that this ſacriſice, however involuntary, might ſoften thc 
rage of the incenſed Poles. 

The war was then changed into intrigues, and the diet 
divided into almoſt as many factions as there were pi 
latines. One day the intcreſts of king Auguſtus prevailed, 
and the next they were proſcribed. Every individual 
cried out for liberty and juſtice, but not one knew whit 
it was to be juſt or free. The time was ſpent in caballing 
in ſecret, and haranguing in public. The diet neither 
knew what they would, nor what they ſhould, do. Great 
companies ſeldom agree upon proper counſels in times of 
civil broils, becauſe the bold men in ſuch aſſemblies are 
generally factious, and the men of probity timorous. The 
diet broke up in diſorder on the 17th of February 1702, 
aſter three months of caballing and irreſolution. The 
ſenators, who are the palatines and the biſhops, remained 
at Warſaw. The ſenate of Poland has a right to make 
laws proviſionally, which the diets ſeldom diſannul. This 
body being not fo numerous and uſed to buſineſs, was 
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far leſs tumultuous and came to a determination more 
quickly. |; 

W They agreed to ſend the embaſſy to the Sing of Swe- 

en propoſed in the diet, that the poſpolite ſhould mount 
cir horſes, and be ready upon all emergencies. They 
ade ſeveral regulations to appeaſe the troubles in Li- 
baania, and ſtill more to diminiſh the king's authority, 
bough they had leſs reaſon to be afraid of it, than that of 
harles. ; 
Auguſtus choſe rather to receive hard laws from his 
conqueror than his ſubje&s. He determined to aſk peace 
of the king of Sweden, and would have concluded a pri- 
vate treaty with him. But he was obliged to conceal this 
ſtep from the ſenate, whom he looked upon as an enemy 
ſtill more untraQable. As the affair was delicate, he en- 
truſted it wholly to the counteſs of Koningſmarck, a Swe- 
diſh lady of great birth, to whcm he was then attached. 
This lady, who was ſo famous in the world for her wit 
and beauty, was more capable than any miniſter what- 
ever to give ſucceſs to a negotiation. Beſides, as ſhe had 
an eſtate in Charles the XIIth's dominions, and had lived 
long in his court, ſhe had a plauſible pretence for waiting 
upon him. She came then to the Swediſh camp in Li- 
thuania, and ſtreight applied herſelf ro count Piper, who 
too inadvertently promiſed her an audience of his maſter. 
The counteſs, among the perfections which rendered her 
one of the molt amiable perſons in Europe, had a ſingular 
talent of ſpcaking the languages of ſeveral countries, 
which ſhe had never ſeen, and with as, much propriety as 
tho? ſhe had been born in them. She would ſometimes a- 
muſe herſelf with writing French verſes, which might eaſi- 
ly have been miſtaken for the compoſition of a perſon 
brought up at Verſailles. She made ſome for Charles 
XII. which ought not to be forgotten in hiſtory. She 
introduced the fabulous Gods, commending his different 
virtues; and the piece concluded thus, 


Enfin chacun des Dieux diſcourant a ſa glare, 
Le placoit par avance au temple de memoire : 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus n' en dirent pas un mot. 
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The Hero's atts while other Gods proclaim, 
And praiſe and promiſe him immortal fame; 
Silent ſit Bacchus, and the Queen of love. 


All her wit and charms were loſt upon ſuch a man s 


the king of Sweden, and he conſtantly refuſed to ſee her, 
But as he frequently rode out to take the air, ſhe reſolved 
to ſpeak to him upon the road. And accordingly meet- 
ing him one day in a narrow road, ſhe alighted out of her 
coach, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him. The king made her a lo. 
bow, without ſpeaking one word to her, turned the bridl: 
of his horſe, and rode back in an inſtant. So that the 
counteſs of Koningſmarck gained no other advantage 
from her journey, but the ſatisfaction of believing that 
the king of Sweden feared no body but her. 

The king of Poland was therefore obliged to thron 
himſelf into the arms of the ſenate. He made them two 
propoſals by the Palatine of Mariembourg, the one that 
they ſhould leave to him the diſpoſition of the army f 

the . whom he would pay two quarters advance 
out of his own revenue; and the other, that they ſhoull 
allow him to bring twelve thouſand Saxons back into 
Poland. The cardinal primate gave an anſwer as ſevere, 
as the refuſal of the king of Sweden. He told the Palatine 


of Mariembourg in the name of the aſſembly, * That 


they were reſolved to ſend an embaſly to Charles XII. 
« that their buſineſs now was to reconcile the king with 
“ Poland and Sweden; that it would be of no ſerviceto 
« pay an army, which would not fight for him, without 
orders from the republic; aud for the Saxons, he would 
« adviſe him to bring none into Poland.” 

The king in this extremity was deſirous of preſerving 
at leaſt the appearance of the royal authority. He ſent 
one of his chamberlains to Charles, to know of him, where 
and how his Swediſh majeſty would receive the embaſſj 
of the king his maſter and of the republic. They had un- 
happily neglected to demand a paſs-port for his chamber. 
lain to the Swedes, And the king of Sweden impriſone 
him, inſtead of giving him audience, and ſaid that be ex- 
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Weed to receive an embaſſy from the republic, and not 
rom king Augultus, 
WW Charles then leaving garriſons behind him in ſome 
ons of Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a place 
mous in Europe for the diets that are held there, but ill 

uilt and worſe fortified. | 
At ſome miles from Grodno he met the embaſſy of 

Whe republic, which conſiſted of five ſenators. The Wai- 
ode Galeſky, and count Tarlo who fince died in France, 
ere appointed to deliver it. The king gave them audi- 
Wence in his tent, with a pomp which he had always diſ- 
Wa ined, but then thought neceſſary. A lieutenant general 
ith an hundred drabans on horſeback, who are the 
Wpuards of the king of Sweden, went to meet the ambaſſa- 
ors; they lighted off their horſes within fiſty foot of 
he royal tent, and were conducted between two lines of 
guards under arms to a great antichamber. A major ge- 
neral introduced them from thence into a very large 
chamber, where the cieling, floors, and walls were all co- 
vered with Perſian tapeſtry. The king received them 
upon a throne. He roſe and took off his hat upon their 
firſt bowing, and then the king and theambaſſadors being 
covered, the Waiwode ſpoke firſt, and count Tarlo after 
him. Their diſcourſes were full of caution and obſcurity; 
they did not once pronounce the name of the king of 
Poland, as they were determined neither to ſpeak in his 
favour, nor openly to complain of him, but only left 
Charles to gueſs at what they thought not proper to ex- 
plain, The king treated each ambaſſador in private with 
friendſhip and confidence. But when he came to give his 
anſwer to the republic which ſent them, and which did 
not enter into his meaſures with a ſubmiſſion ſo ready as 
he expected, he told them by count Piper, that he would 
give an anſwer at Warſaw. | | 

The ſame day he marched towards that town. This 

march was preceded by a manifeſto, which the cardinal 
and his party ſpread over Poland in eight days. By this 
writing Charles invited all the Poles to join their revenge 
| with his, and pretended to ſhew that their intereſt and his 
were the ſame. They were notwithſtanding very diffe- 
rent; but the manifeſto ſupported by a great party, by the 
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diſorder of the ſenate, and the approach of the conquerot, 
made very ſtrong impreſſions. They were obliged to own 
Charles for their protector, ſince he was reſolved to be ſo 
and it was well for them, that he contented himſelf with 
that title. ; 

The ſenators, who oppoſed Auguſtus, publiſhed this 
writing aloud even before his face, and the few who ad. 
hered to him kept ſilence. At laſt, when they heard unt 
Charles was advancing by long marches, they all prepa- 
ed in conſuſion to depart, the cardinal left Warſaw one a 
the firſt; and the major part followed haſtily ; ſome fled 
to their own country ſeats waiting to ſee how things would 
terminate, and others to arm their friends. There remain. 
ed with the king only the ambaſſadors of the emperor an 
the Czar, the pope's nuncio, and ſome few biſhops ani 
Palatines, who were attached to his fortune. He was for- 
ced tofly, and nothing yet had been decided in his favour, 
Before his departure he haſtened to hold a council with 
the ſmall number of ſenators, who ſtill repreſented the 
ſenate. But how zealous ſocver they were for his ſervice, 
they were ſtil] Poles, and had all conceived fo great an 
averſion to the Saxon troops, that they durſt not alloy 
him the liberty of bringing above ſix thouſand men from 
thence for his defence; and they farther voted that theſe 
fix thouſand men ſhould be commanded by the grand ge- 


neral of Poland, and immediately {ent home after the con- den 
cluſion of a peace. As to the armies of the republic, they dre 
left the diſpoſition of them to him. SE get 
Upon this reſolution of the council the king left War- ſee 
ſaw, being too weak to oppoſe the enemy, and little ſi- WI 
tisfied with the conduct of his own party. He ſtreight pub- gu 
liſhed his orders for aſſembling the poſpolite, and armies th 
which were ſcarce any thing but a bare name. There was be 
nothing to be hoped for out of Lithuania, where the Sweces of 
were poſted. And the army of Poland, reduced to a ſmall 01 
number of troops, wanted arms, proviſions, and good will. K 
The greateſt part of the nobility were intimidated, itre- t] 
ſolute, or ill-diſpoſed, and confined themſelves to thelt 
own eſtates: their king in vain, though authorized by the c 
laws of the ſtate, gave orders under pain of death to every k 


gentleman in the country to appear on horſe-back, and 1 
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ror, N ollow him. It was now become a diſpute, whether they 
Wn owed him obedience. His chief dependance was upon the 
5 roops of his electorate, where the form of government, 
vi 


eing entirely abſolute, left him under no apprehenſions 
k being di ſobeyed. He had already given private orders 
twelve thouſand Saxons, who were upon their march 
ech all poſſible ſpeed. He farther recalled the eight thou- 
ind he had promiſed to the emperor to aſſiſt him in his 
Wars againſt France, and which in the neceſſity he was 
reduced to, he was obliged to withdraw. This introduc- 
tion of ſo many Saxons into Poland, was a ſure means of 
alienating all mens affections, as it was a violation alſo of 
the law made by his own party, which allowed him but 
ſix thouſand : but he knew very well, that if he was con- 
queror, they durſt not complain; and if he was conque- 
red, they would never forgive his having introduced even 
ſix thouſand. Whilſt theſe ſoldiers were marching up in 
troops, and whilſt he was flying from palatinate to pala- 
tinate to aſſemble the nobility who adhered to him, the king 
of Sweden at laſt arrived before Warſaw, on the 5th of May 
1702. The gates were opened to him upon the firſt ſum- 
mons. He lent away the Poliſh garriſon, diſmiſſed the city- 
guard, every where poſted guards of his own, ordered the 
inhabitants to bring in their arms, and content with having 
diſarmed them, and not willing to exaſperate them, he 


dred thouſand francs. King Auguſtus was then getting to- 
gether his forces at Cracow, and was much ſurprized to 
{ee the cardinal primate one of the company. That man, 
+ BW whoſe heart burnt within him tofiniſh the work he had be- 
do gun, pretended to keep up the decency of his character to 
6s the laſt, and to dethrone his King with all the reſpectful 


as behaviour of a good ſubject. He told him that the king 


es of Sweden appeared diſpoſed toa reaſonable accommodati- 
I on, and humbly begged leave that he might attend him. 
l. King Auguſtus granted him what he could not refuſe, 


4 that is, the liberty to prejudice his affairs. 

The cardinal primate, thus covering the baſeneſs of his 
8 conduct, by the addition of treachery, haſtened to the 
y king of Sweden, before whom he had never yet ventured 
to preſent himſelf. He Oy majeſty at Praag, not far 


demanded no more of them than a contribution of an hun- 
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from Warſaw, but without the ceremonies, which had mer 
been uſed towards the ambaſſadors of the republic, wit 
He found the conqueror clad in a coat of coarſe blue eloth, ¶ the 
with braſs buttons gilt, jack-boots, and buff- kin gloves, Wn 
that reached up to his elbows, in a room without hangings, WS ror 


in company with the duke of Holſtein his brother-in-lan, 
count Piper his firſt miniſter, and ſeveral general off- 
cers. The king advanced fome ſteps to meet the cardi- 
nal, and they had a conference together ſtanding, of- mil 
bout a quarter of an hour, which Charles put an end to 
by ſaying aloud, © I will never give the Poles peace, til 
« they have elected another king.” The cardinal, who 
expected ſuch a declaration, immediately fignified it to 
all the palatinates, aſſuring them he was extremely con- 
cerned at it, and at the ſame time laying before them the 
neceſlity of complying with the conqueror. 

Upon this news the king of Poland ſaw plainly that he 
muſt either loſe his crown or preſerve it by arms; and he 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to ſucceed in that great deciſion, 
All his Saxon troops were arrived from the — of da· 
xony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, where 
he ſtill remained, came in a body to offer him their ſer- 
vices. He in perſon exhorted every one of theſe gentle- 
men to remember the oaths they had taken; and they al- 
ſured him that they would ſpill the laſt drop of their 


blood in his defence. Fortified with theſe ſuccours, and bi 
the troops which were called the army of the crown, he th 
went for the firſt time to ſeek in perſon the king of Swe- K 
den; and he was not long before he found him, for he fc 
was already marching againſt him towards Cracow. ap 

The two kings met on the 19th of July 1702 in a very t 
ſpacious plain near Cliſſow between Warſaw and Cracow. J 
Auguſtus had near four and twenty thouſand men, and T 
Charles XII. not above twelve thouſand. The battle be- . 


gan with the playing of the artillery. Upon the firſt vol- 
ley, which was diſcharged by the Saxons, the duke of 
Holſtein who commanded the Swediſh horſe, a young 
prince of great courage and virtue, received a cannon- 
ball in the reins. The king enquired if he was dead, and 
was told that he was; he made no anſwer, but the tears 
fell from his eyes, and then covering his face for a mo- 


, 
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ment with his hands, on a ſudden he ſpurred his horſe 
Vith fury, and ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy, at 
the bead of his guards. 

The king of Poland did all that could be expected 
dom a prince who fought for his crown. He thrice led up 
his troops in perſon to the charge; but the aſcendant 
of Charles XII. carried it, and gained a complete victory; 
the enemy's camp, colours, and artillery, and Auguſtus's 
military cheſt, were left to him. He made no ſtay upon 
the field of battle, but marched ſtrait to Cracow, purſu- 
ing the king of Poland, who fled before him. 

The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to ſſiut their 
gates upon the conqueror. He cauſed them to be burſt 
open, and took the caſtle by aſſault. His ſoldiers, the 
only men in the world who could abſtain from pillage af- 
ter a victory, did not offer the leaſt ill- treatment to any 
one citizen; but- the king made them pay ſufficiently 
for the temerity of their reſiſtange, by charging them 
with exceſſive contributions. | | 

He departed from Cracow in the full reſolution of pur- 
ſuing Auguſtus without intermiſſion. But within ſome 
miles from the city his horſe fell under him and broke his 
thigh. They were obliged to carry him back to Cracow, 
where he was confined to his bed for ſix weeks in the hands 
of his ſurgeons. This accident gave Auguſtus leiſure to 
breathe a little. He cauſed it immediately to be ſpread 
throughout Poland and Germany, that Charles XII. was 
killed by his fall. This falſe report, which was credited 


2 for ſome time, filled all mens minds with aſtoniſhment 
and uncertainty. In this ſmall interval he aſſembles all 
the orders of the kingdom at Mariembourgh, and then at 


Lublin, who had before been called together to Sendo- 
| min. The aſſembly was very large, as 2 of the Palati- 

nates refuſed to ſend their deputies thither. He regained 
almoſt all their inclinations by preſents and promiſes, 
; and by that affability, which is ſo neceſſary to abſolute 
| kings to win their ſubjects affections, and to elective kings 
| to preſerve them. The diet were ſoon undeceived con- 
cerning the falſe report of the king of Sweden's death; 
| but that great body was already put in motion, and they 

luffered them to be carried along by the impulſe they had 
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received, and all its members {wore to continue faithfy if agait 
to their king. =Cli 


The cardinal primate himſelf, affecting ſtill to appex MWhis f 
attached to king Auguſtus, came to the diet of Lublin; My 
he kiſſed the king's hand, and made no ſcruple to takt he 
the oath with the reſt. This oath conſiſted in ſwearing im 
that they had never attempted, nor ever would attempt Mor hi 
any thing againſt Auguſtus. The king excuſed the cardi. high 
nal from the firſt part of the oath, and the prelate bluſned i 
as he {wore to the reſt. The determination of this diet wa WW ner: 
that the republic of Poland ſhould maintain an army of kin; 
ſiſty thouſand men at their own expence for the ſervice mor 
of their prince; that they ſhould allow the Swedes fix WW 
weeks time to declare whether they intended peace or Wl gre: 
war, and the ſame term to the princes of Sapieha, the pro- 
firſt authors of the troubles in Lithuania, to come in too 
and beg pardon of the king of Poland. mer 
In the mean time Charles XII. recovered of his wound, i 
and overturned all before him. Always fixt in his re- 7 
lution of forcing the Poles thernſelves to dethrone their Wh 11x 
king, by the intrigues of the cardinal primate, he cauſed deff 
a new aſſembly to be called together at Warſaw to op- the 
pole that of Lublin. His generals repreſented to him tire 
that the affair might thus be protracted to a tedious length, cua 
and at laſt vaniſh in delays; that during this time the Ch 
Moſcovites were daily ſkirmiſhing with the troops he had | Pol 
leſt behind in Livonia-and Ingria ; that the event was not 
always favourable to the Swedes, and that his preſence bri 
there, in all probability, would very ſoon become neceſ- Wit 
fary. Charles, who was as ſteddy in the execution ofhis bri 
projects, as he was briſk in his actions, anſwered, « Tho' WR V? 


* I were to ſtay here fifty years, I would not leave the 
place *till I had dethroned the king of Poland.“ 0 
He leſt the aſſembly of Warſaw to di ſpute by diſcourſes to 
and writings with that of Lublin, and ſeek for precedents to al 
Juſtify their proceedings in the laws of the kingdom, laws $i 
which are conſtantly equivocal, and interpreted by both fr 
parties according to their inclinations, and which ſucceſs n 
alone renders inconteſtible. For himſelf ha vingaugmented 8 
his victorious troops with fix thouſand horſe and eight þ 
thouſand foot, which he received from Sweden, he marched t 
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fu MW againſt the remains of the Saxon army he had beaten at 
$clifaw, which had gained time to rally and recruit whilſt 
is fall from his horſe had confined him to his bed. This ar- 
yy ſhunned his approach, and retired towards Pruſſia on 
oe north-weſt of Warſaw. The river Bugh lay between 


ng im and his enemies. Charles ſwam over it at the head 
pt of his horſe, whilſt the foot went to ſeek a ford ſomewhat 
li- bigher. On May iſt, 170g. he came up with the Saxons 
Hat a place called Pultuſk. They were commanded by ge- 


neral Stenau to the number of about ten thouſand. The 
king of Sweden in his precipitate march had brought no 
more along with him, being confident that a leſs num- 
ber would have fufficed. The terror of his arms was ſo 
great, that one half of the Saxon army ran away at his ap- 
proach, without ſtaying for the battle. General Stenau 
ſtood firm for a while with two regiments, but the mo- 
ment after, he was drawn along in the general flight of 
his army, which was diſperſed before it was conquered. 
The Swedes did not take a thouſand priſoners, nor kill 
{ix hundred men, having more difficulty in purſuing than 
defeating them. Auguſtus, who had nothing left him, but 
the ſcattered remains of the Saxons beaten on all ſides, re- 
tired in haſte to Thorn, an antient city of royal Pruſſia, ſi- 
tuate upon the Weiſſel, and under the protection of Poland. 
Charles immediately prepared to beſiege it. The king of 
Poland not thinking himſelf ſecure withdrew into Saxony. 
In the mean time Charles, who made nothing of ſo many 
briſk marches, ſwiming over riyers, and hurrying along 
with his foot mounted behind his horſe, was not able to 
bring up his cannon before Thorn; -but was obliged to 
wait 'till it was ſent from Sweden by ſea. 

Whilſt he was waiting for it, he took up his quarters 
within ſome miles of the city, and would often advance 

too near the ramparts, to view it. The plain dreſs he 

always wore was of greater ſervice to him than he had 

ever imagined in theſe dangerous walks. It hindered him 

from being taken notice of, and pointed out by the ene- 

my, as a perſon to be fired at. One day having approach- 

ed very near with one of his generalsnamed Lieven, who 

was dreſſed in ſcarlet trimm'd with gold, and fearing leſt 

the general ſhould be perceived, he ſtraight ordered him 
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to walk behind him, moved by that magnanimity ſo ng. | 
tural to him, which even hindered him from refleQing | 
that he expoſed his own life to a maniſeſt danger to fave | 


that of his ſubject. 


Lieven diſcerning his error too late in having put on: * 
remarkable habit, which expoſed alſo thoſe who wen 
with him, and fearing equally for the king in whatever 


place he was, heſitated a while whether he ought to obe 
= in the moment while this conteſt laſted, the king 


takes him by the arm, puts himſelf before him, and hides * 


him; at the ſame inſtant a cannon ball, which came in 
flank, ſtruck the general dead upon that very ſpot, which 
the king had ſcarce quitted. The death of this man, kil. 
led directly in his ſtead, and becauſe he had a mind to 
fave him, contributed not a little to confirm him in the 
notion he ever held of abſolute predeſtination, and made 
him believe, that his fate, which protected him in ſo ſin- 


gular a manner, reſerved him for the execution of great. 


er things. 

Every thing ſucceeded with him, and his negotiations 
and arms wereequally fortunate. He was in a manner pre- 
ſent throughout all Poland; for his grand mareſchal Ren- 
child was in the heart of thoſe dominions with a great body 
of the army. Near thirty thouſand Swedes under different 
generals, diſperſed towards the north and the eaſt upon 
the frontiers of Moſcovy, withſtood the efforts of the 
whole empire of Ruſſia; and Charles was in the weſt at 
the other end of Poland, at the head of the beſt part of 
his troops. | 

The king of Denmark, tied down by the treaty of Tra- 
vendal, which his weakneſs hindred him from breaking, 
continued ſilent. The elector of Brandenbourg, who had 
acquired the title of king of Pruſſia, without any increaſe 
of power, durſt not expreſs his diſguſt at ſeeing the king 
of Sweden ſo near his dominions. His grand-father had 
been deprived of the beſt part of Pomerania by Guſtavus 
Adolphus: and he had no ſecurity for the reſt but the 
moderation of Charles. Farther towards the ſouth-weſt 
between the rivers of Elbe and Weſer lay the dutchy of 
Bremen, the laſt territory of the antient conqueſts of the 
Swedes, filled with ſtrong garriſons, which opened to the 
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eonqueror a free paſſage into Saxony and the empire. 
Thus from the German ocean almoſt to the mouth of the 
Boriſthenes, which makes the breadth of Europe, and to 
me gates of Moſcow, all was in conſternation, and ever 
moment expecting an entire revolution. His veſſels were 
W maſters of the Baltick, and employed in tranſporting 
W priſoners from Poland into his own country. Sweden a- 
lone was calm in the midſt of theſe great emotions, taſt- 
ing the ſweets of a profound peace, and enjoying the glo- 
ry of her king, without bearing the weight of it; ſince 
his victorious troops were paid and maintained at the 
experice of the conquered. 

In this general filence of the North before the arms of 
Charles XII. the city of Dantzick ventured to diſoblige 
him. Fourteen frigats and forty tranſport veſſels were 
bringing the king a ſupply of ſix thouſand men, with can- 
non and ammunition to finiſh the ſiege of Thorn. Theſe 
ſuccours muſt neceſſarily paſs up the Weiſſel. At the 
mouth of this river lies Dantzick, a rich and free town, 
enjoying with Elbing and Thora the ſame privileges in 
Poland, as the Imperial towns have in Germany. Its li- 
berty had been attacked by turns, by the Danes and 
Swedes, and ſome German princes, and was preſerved 
only by the jealouſy which theſe powers had of each o- 
ther. Count Steinbock, one of the Swediſh generals, aſ- 
ſembled the magiltrates in the king's name, — 
puſſage for the troops, and ſome ammunition. The ma- 
giſtrates by an uſual imprudence in thoſe who treat with 
their ſuperiors in ſtrength, durſt neither abſolutely refuſe, 
nor expreſly grant what he demanded. General Steinbock 
made them give by force more than he had aſked ; and 
farther exacted from the tgwn a contribution of a hundred 
thouſand crowns by way of recompence tor their impru- 
dent denial. At laſt the recruits, the cannon and ammu- 
nition being arrived before Thorn, the ſiege was begun on 
the 22d of September. 

Rovel, governor of the place, defended it a month 
with a garriſon of five thouſand men. And then it was 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The garriſon were 
made priſoners of war, and ſent into Sweden. Rovel was 
preſented to the king unarmed, His majeſty who never 
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loſt an opportunity of doing honour to merit in his ene- IM his 
mies, gave him a {word with his own hand, made him a lette 
confiderable preſent in money, and ſent him away u eleC 
his parole. The honour the town of Thorn had, in hay. diſp 
ing formerly produced Copernicus the founder of the true elec 
ſyſtem of the world, had no influence upon a conqueroy, ing 
too little converſant in ſuch matters, and who only kney wore 
how to reward valour. This poor petty town was con- had 
demned to pay ſorty thouſand crowns; an exceſſive con- ing t 
tribution for ſuch a place. fron 
Elbing, a town built upon an arm of the Weiſſel, thirt 
founded by the Teutonick knights, and alſo annexed to brok 
Poland, did not make a proper advantage of the Dant- woot 
zickers inadvertency, but heſitated too long about giving with 
paſſage to the Swediſh troops; and was more ſeverely upor 
puniſhed than Dantzick itſelf. Charles entered there in and 
perſon on the 13th of December at the head of four thou- ſures 
ſand men armed with bayonets at the end of their muſ- Fe 
kets. The inhabitants in a conſternation fell upon their king 
| knees in the ſtreets; and begged for mercy. He took of b 
from them all their arms, lodged his ſoldiers in their leagi 
houſes, and then, having called the magiſtrates together, ed a 
| obliged them to raiſe that very day a contribution of two denl 
hundred and ſixty thouſand crowns. There were in the king 
town two hundred pieces of cannon, and four hundred ten « 
thouſand weight of gun-powder, which he ſeized. The read 
gaining a victory would not have brought him ſo many to Sc 
advantages, and all theſe ſucceſſes were forerunners to ther 
the dethroning of king Auguſtus. mad 
The cardinal had ſcarce taken an oath to his king, that Ir 
he would attempt nothing againſt him, before he went to card 
the aſſembly at Warſaw, but {till under the pretence of to t] 
peace. He was attended by three thouſand ſoldiers raiſed bety 
upon his own eſtate, but upon coming thither talked of cept 


nothing but concord and obedience. At laſt he threwoff had 
the maſk, and on the 14th of February 1704, declared in into 
the name of the aſſembly, Auguſtus elector of Saxony in- tim 
capable of wearing the crown of Poland. They then pro- aſſi 
nounced with a common voice, that the throne was va- in P 
cant. The ſeſſion of that day was not yet ended, when 2 Auf 
courier from the king of Sweden brought a letter from C 
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his majeſty to the aſſembly. The cardinal opened the 
letter, which contained an order in form of a requelt to 
ele& prince James Sobieſki for their king. They were 
diſpoſed to obey.with joy, and even fixed the 7 of the 
election. The prince was then at Breſlaw in Sileſia, wait- 


| ing with impatience for the crown, which his father had 


wore. He was complimented upon it, and ſome flatterers 
had even already given him. the title of majeſty, in ſpeak- 
ing to him. As he was one day hunting at ſome leagues 
from Breſlau with prince Conſtantine one of his brothers, 
thirty Saxon horſemen, ſent privately by king Auguſtus, 
broke out of a ſudden upon them from a neighbouring 
wood, ſurrounded the two princes, and carried them off 
without reſiſtance. Freſh horſes ſtood ready at a diſtance, 
upon which they were immediately carried to Lipſick, 
and cloſe confined. This ſtep at once broke all the mea- 
ſures of Charles, the cardinal, and the aſſembly at Warſaw. 

Fortune, which makes ſport with crowned heads, threw 
king Auguſtus almoſt at the ſame time upon the point 
of being taken himſelf. He was at dinner within three 
leagues of Cracow, relying upon an advanced guard poſt- 
ed at ſome diſtance, when general Renchild came ſud- 
denly upon him, after having carried off the guard. The 
king of Poland had but juſt time to get on horſeback with 
ten others. General Renchild purſued him four days, 
ready to ſeize upon him every moment. The king fled 
to Sendomir, and the Swediſh general followed him thi- 
ther; and it was a ſingular piece of good fortune, that he 
made his eſcape. 

In the mean time the king's party treated that of the 
cardinal, and were reciprocally treated by them, as traitors 
to their country, The army of the crown was divided 
between the two factions. Auguſtus, forced at laſt to ac- 
cept of ſuccours from the Moſcovites, repented that he 
had not applied to them ſooner. Sometimes he marched 
into Saxony, where his forces were exhauſted; and ſome- 
times he would return into Poland, where they durſt not 
aſſiſt him. On the other ſide the king of Sweden reigned 
in Poland calm and victorious, and more abſolutely than 
Auguſtus had ever done. 


Count Piper who was as much of a politician, as his 
I | 
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| 
maſter was of a hero, laid hold of the opportunity to ad- 
viſe Charles XII. to take upon himſelf the crown of Po- 
land. He repreſented to him how eaſily he might bring | 
it about with a victorious army, and a powerful party in 
the heart ofa kingdom, which he had already brought un- 
der ſubjection. He tempted him with the title of Defer- 
der of the Evangelical Religion, a name which flattered the 
ambition of Charles. It was eaſy for him, he ſaid, to do 
in Poland what Guſtavus Vaſa had done in Sweden; to 
introduce Lutheraniſm, and break the chains of the 
people, now ſlaves to the nobility and clergy. Charles 
gave way to the temptation for a moment; but glory 
was his idol. He ſacrificed his intereſt to it, and the plea- 
ſure he would have had in taking Poland from the pope. 
He told count Piper, that he choſe rather to give away 
kingdoms than gain them, and added ſmiling, « You were 
made for the miniſter of an Italian prince.“ 

Charles lay ſtill near Thorn, in that part of Royil 
Pruſſia which belongs to Poland; he thence obſerved all 
that was tranſacted at Warſaw, and kept the neighbouring 
powers in awe. Prince Alexander, brother of the two 
Sobieſki's who were carried off in Sileſia, came to demand 
vengeance of him. The king promiſed it him the more 
readily, as he judged it eaſy, and that he ſhould be thereby 
revenged himſelf. But being impatient to give Polandz 
king, he offered the throne to prince Alexander, which 
fortune ſeemed bent todeny to his brother. He did not 
in the leaſt expect a refuſal. But prince Alexander told 
him that nothing ſhould ever engage him to make an ad- 
vantage of his elder brother's misfortunes. The king of 
Sweden, count Piper, all his friends, and eſpecially the 
young Palatine of Poſnania, Staniſlaus Lecſinſky, preſſed 
him to accept of it. But he continued firm in his reſolu- 
tion. The neighbouring princes were aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
an unexpected refuſal, and knew not whom they ſhould 
admire molt; a king of Sweden, who at two and twenty 
years of age gave away the crown of Poland, or prince 
Alexander, who refuſed to accept it. 
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Staniſlaus Lecſinsky choſen king of Poland; the death of 
the cardinal primate : the is retreat of general Schul- 


_— the exploits of the Gzar ; INES of 


Petersbourg; the battle of Fravenſtad; Charles enters 
Saxony; the peace of Alranſtadt; Auguſtus abdicates 
the crown, and in favour of Staniſlaus; General Pat- 
kul, the Czar's plenipotentiary, is broke upon the wheel 
and quartered; Charles receives the ambaſſadors of fo- 
reign princes in Saxony ; he goes alone to Dreſden to viſit 
Auguſtus, before his departure. 


2 Staniſlaus Lecſinſky was then deputed by 
the aſſembly at Warſaw to give an account to the 
King of Sweden of ſeveral differences which had aroſe a- 
mong them ſince prince James was carried away. Stani- 
ſlaus had a very engaging aſpect, full of bravery and 
ſweetneſs, with an air of probity and openneſs, which is 
doubtleſs the greateſt of all outward advantages, and adds 
a greater weight to words than eloquence itſelf. The diſ- 
cretion with which he ſpoke of king Auguſtus, of the aſ- 
ſembly, the cardinal primate, and the different intereſts 
which divided Poland, made an impreſſion upon Charles 
XII. He was a prince who underſtood mankind exceed» 
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ingly well, and had ſucceeded in the choice he had made 
of his generals and miniſters. He deſignedly prolonged 


the conference, that he might the better ſound the genius 


of the young deputy. And after the audience he ſaid a- 
loud, That he had not ſeen a man ſo fit to reconcile all 
« parties.” He immediately made enquiry into the cha- 
racter of the Palatine Lecſfinſky ; and was informed that 
the was a perſon of great courage, and inured to fatigue; 
that he lay conſtantly upon a kind of ſtraw mattreſs, re- 
quiring no ſervice of his domeſtics about his perſon ; that 
he was temperate to a degree little known to that climate; 
liberal, and adored by his vaſſals; and the only nobleman 
perhaps in Poland, who had any friends, at a time when 
no regard was paid to any ties but thoſe of intereſt and 
faction. 

This character, which in many particulars re ſembled 
his own, determined him entirely. He adviſed with no 
body, but without any caballing, or even public deliberz- 
tion, ſaid to two of his generals ſhewing them Lecſinlky, 
6 See there is the king whom the Poles ſhall have.” 

His reſolution was fixt, and Staniſlaus as yet knew no- 
thing of the matter, when the cardinal primate came to 
wait upon Charles. The prelate was king during thein- 
terregnum, and was deſirous of prolonging his tranſient 
authority, Charles aſked him whom he thought in Po- 
land "7 Al of the crown. I know but three, anſwered 
the cardinal. The firſt is the prince Sapieha; but his im- 
perious, cruel and deſpotic humour will never agree well 
with a free people. The ſecond is Lubomirſky, grand ge- 


neral of the crown; but he is too old, and ſuſpected of 


loving money too much. The third is the Palatine of 
Poſnania, more deſerving indeed than the other two, if 
his want of experience did not render him incapable of 
governing ſo capricious a nation. The cardinal thus ex- 
cluded all whom he propoſed, and would have them be- 
lieved unfit to reign, whom he had pronounced alone 
worthy of it. The king of Sweden concluded the conver- 
ſation by telling him, that Staniſlaus Lecſin{ky ſhould be 
their king. 1 * 


The cardinal had ſcarce leſt the king before he received 
2 courier from the lady, who was abſolute over him. She 
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told him in her letter, that ſhe was determined to marry 
her daughterto the ſon of Lubomirſky, and conjured him 
to employ all his intereſt with the king to give the crown 
of Poland to the father. The letter came too late, the 
cardinal had given ſuch impreſſions of Lubomirſky, as 
he could never efface. He uſed his utmoſt addreſs to 
draw the king of Sweden inſenſibly into the new intereſt 
which he embraced, and ſtrove more eſpecially to divert 
him from the choice of Staniſlaus. But what have you, 
ſays the king, to object againſt him? Sir, ſays the prelate, 
he is too young. The king directly anſwered, © He is much 
about my age,” turned his back upon the prelate, and 
immediately diſpatched count Horn to ſignify to the aſ- 
ſembly at Warſaw, that they muſt elect a king in five days, 
and that they muſt chuſe Staniſlaus Lecſinſky. Count 
Horn arrived upon the 7th of July, and fixed the day of 
the election to the 12th, as if he had ordered the decamp- 
ment of a battalion. The cardinal primate, diſappointed 
of the fruit of ſo many intrigues, returned to the aſſem- 
bly, where he left no ſtone unturned to make the election, 
wherein he had no ſhare, prove abortive. But the king of 
Sweden coming himſelf incognito to Warſaw, he was o- 
bliged to be ſilent. All that the primate could do was to 
abſent himſelf from the election; he determined to act as 
neuter, without appearing to aſſiſt or — the reſolution 
of the king of Sweden, carrying himſelf even between 
Auguſtus and Staniſlaus, and waiting for an opportunity 
of prejudicing them both. h | 
On Saturday the 12th of July, the day appointed for 
the election, about three in the afternoon the aſſembly 
met at Colo, the place deſigned for the ceremony, and 
the biſhop of Poſnania preſided in ſtead of the primate, 
He came attended with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
and a large body of gentlemen of the party- The king 
of Sweden mixt with them that he might in ſecret enjoy 
the fruits of his power. Count Horn and two other gene- 
ral officers aſſiſted publicly at the ſolemnity, as ambaſ- 
ſadors extraordinary from Charles to the republic. The 
ſeſſion laſted till nine in the evening; and the biſhop of 
Poſnania put an end to it by declaring, in the name of the 
diet, Staniſlaus, elected king of Paland. Charles XII. was 
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the firſt in the crowd to cry out vivat; they threw up 
their hats into the air, and the noiſe of the acclamations | 
quite ſtifled the cries of the oppoſers. 

It was of no ſervice to the cardinal primate, and thoſe 
who had a mind to continue neuters, that they had ab- 
ſented themſelves from the election. They were all of 
them forced the next day to come and Pay homage to 
the new King, who received,them as if he had been tho- 
roughly ſatisfied with their conduct. The greateſt morti- 
fication they had was, that they were obliged to wait u- 
pon him to the king of Sweden's quarters. His maje 
gave all the honours to the king he had made, which | 
were due to a king of Poland; and to add a greater 
weight to his new dignity, aſſigned him money and 
troops. 

The name of king made no alteration in the manners 
of Staniſlaus; it only cauſed him to turn his thoughts 
ſomewhat more towards war. A ſtorm had placed hin 
upon the throne, and another might drive him thence, 
He had one half of his kingdom yet to conquer, and ws 
to ſecure himſelf in the other; and being treated as a ſo- 
vereign at Warſaw, and a rebel at Sendomir, he prepared, 
by force of arms, to make himſelf acknowledged by all 
the world. 

Charles XII. immediately departed from Warſaw to 
finiſh the conqueſt of Poland. He had fixed the general 
' rendezvous of his army before Leopold, the capital of the 

great Palatinate of Ruſſia, a place conſiderable in itſell, 
and much more fo for the riches it contained. It was 
thought that it would hold out fifteen days, by means of 
the fortifications which king Auguſtus had made there. 
The conqueror fat down we Al it on September 5th, and 
the next day carried it by aſſault; and all who reliſted 
were put to the ſword. The victorious troops, who were 
now maſters of the town, did not disband to run after 
pillage, notwithſtanding the report of the treaſures which 
were in Leopold; but ranged themſelves in order of 
battle in the great ſquare. There the remains of the gat- 
riſon came to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The 
King then proclaimed his orders by ſound of trumpet, 
that all the inhabitants, who had any effects belonging 
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to king Auguſtus or his adherents, ſhould bring them in 

rſon before night came on, under pain of death. The 
meaſures were ſo well taken, that few ventured to diſobey 
him, and they brought his majeſty four hundred cheſts 


filled with gold and ſilver coin, plate and other valuable 
effects. 


The beginning of Staniſlaus's reign was almoſt the ſame 
day made remarkable by a very different event. Some 
affairs which abſolutely required his preſence had obliged 
him to continue at Warſaw. He had with him his mo- 
ther, his wife, and his two daughters, of which the young- 
eſt was then but a year old, and has ſince been queen of 
France. The cardinal primate, the biſhop of Poſnania, 
and ſome great men of Poland made up his new court. 
His guards conſiſted of {ix thouſand or of the ar- 
my of the crown, who were lately brought over into his 
ſervice; and whoſe fidelity he had not yet made trial of. 
General Horn, the governor of the town, had not with 
him beſides above fifteen hundred Swedes. They were 
at Warſaw in perfe tranquillity, and Staniſlaus reckon- 
ed to depart thence in a few days to go to the conqueſt 
of Leopold: when all of a ſudden he received informa-- 
tion that a numerous army was drawing near tothe town. 
This was king Auguſtus, who by a freſh effort, and one 
of the fineſt marches that ever general made, having e- 
luded the king of Sweden, was coming up with twenty 
thouſand men to fall upon Warſaw, and carry off his 
rival. 

Warſaw was very ill fortified, and the Poliſh troops, 
who defended it, were not to be relied on. Auguſtus had 
intelligence within the town that if Staniſlaus tarried, he 
was ſure to be undone. He ſent his family therefore into 
Poſnania under the guard of thoſe Poliſh troops, in whom 
he could put moſt confidence. The cardinal primate fled 
one of the firſt to the frontiers of Pruſſia. Several gentle- 
men took different roads. The new king went directly 
to Charles XII. learning early to ſuffer diſgrace, and for- 
ced to quit his capital within fix weeks after he had been 
there advanced to the ſovereignty. The biſhop of Poſna- 
nia alone could not eſcape, being confined to Warſaw by 


2 dangerous illgeſs. One part of the fix thouſand Polan- 
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ders followed Staniſlaus, and another conducted his famj. | 


ly. They ſent thoſe into Poſnania, whole fidelity they 
would not expoſe to the temptation of returning into the 
ſervice of king Auguſtus. As to general Horn, who was 
governor of Warſaw in the name of the king of Sweden, 
he took up his reſidence in the caſtle with his fifteen hun- 
dred Swedes. 

Auguſtus entered the capital as a ſovereign incenſed 
and victorious. Every inhabitant was taxed beyond his 
abilities, and ill treated by the ſoldiers. The cardinal's 


alace and all the houſes of the confederate lords, with | 
all their poſſeſſions both in town and country, were given | 


up to plunder. But what was moſt extraordinary in this 
tranſient revolution, the pope's nuncio, who attended up- 
on king Auguſtus, demanded in the name of his maſter, 
that the biſhop of Poſnania ſhould be given up into his 
hands, as ſubject to the juriſdiction of the court of Rome, 
as he was a biſhop and favourer of a prince advanced to 


the throne by the arms of a Lutheran. 


The court of Rome, which has always endeavoured to 
increaſe its temporal power by means of the ſpiritual, had 
long eſtabliſhed a kind of juriſdiction in Poland, with the 

pe's nuncio at the head of it. The miniſters never fail- 
ed to lay hold of all favourable conjunctures to extend 
their power, which was revered by the multitude, though 
always conteſted by men of better underſtanding. They 
had claimed a right of judging in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and had in times of trouble uſurped ſeveral other prero- 
gatives in which they maintained themſelves till about 
the year 1728. when theſe abuſes were retrenched, which 
indeed are neverreformed, till they are become altogether 
intolerable. 

King Auguſtus, who was very glad to puniſh the biſhop 
of Poſnania without offending againſt decency, and at the 
fame time to do an acceptable ſervice to the court of 
Rome, though he would readily have oppoſed it upon 
any other occaſion, gives up the Poliſh prelate into tie 
hands of the nuncio. The biſhop, after having ſeen his 
palace plundered, was carried by the ſoldiers to the Italian 
miniſter's lodging, and from thence ſent into Saxony/ 
where he died. Count Horn ſtood the conſtant fire ofthe 
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enemy in the caſtle, wherein he was encloſed; but the 
place at laſt being no longer able to hold out, he was for- 
ced to beat a parley, and remained priſoner of war, with 
his fifteen hundred Swedes. This was the firſt advantage 
that king Auguſtus gained, in the torrent of his ill ſor- 
tune, againſt the victorious arms of his enemy. | 

Count Horn, releaſed upon his parole, came to Leo- 
pold, within a ſmall time after Staniſlaus. He took the 
liberty of complaining * little to the king of Sweden, that 
his majeſty had not relieved Warſaw. © Be not under 
much concern about it, my poor count, (fays the king) 
« we muſt let king Auguſtus do ſomething by way of a- 
* muſement, or otherwiſe he would grow tired of having 
us ſo ſong in his neighbourhood; but take my word 
“for it, he ſhall not be the better for this advantage.“ 

In reality this laſt effort of Auguſtus was but the blaze 
of a fire that was going out. His troops, which were haſti- 
ly got together, were cither Poles ready to abandon him 
upon the firſt diſgrace, or Saxon recruits who had never 
yet ſeen any ſervice, or vagabond Coſaques fitter to 
plunder the conquered, than to conquer. All trembled 
atthe name of the king of Sweden. 


The conqueror, accompanied by king Staniſlaus, went 


in queſt of his enemy at the head of the beſt part of his 
troops. The Saxon army fled conſtantly before him. 
The towns for thirty miles round ſent him their keys, 
and no day paſſed which was not ſignalized with ſome 
advantage. Succeſſes began to grow too familiar to 
Charles. He faid it was rather hunting than fighting, 
and complained of not gaining a victory on more difficult 
terms. 

Auguſtus committed the care of his army for ſome 
time to count Schullembourg, a very able general; and 
indeed he ſtood in need of all his experience at the head 
of an army under ſuch difcouragements. He was under 
more concern to preſerve his malter's troops than to con- 
quer; he acted by ſtratagem, and the two kings with vi- 
gour. He marched off unknown to them, ſeized upon 
advantageous paſſages, and ſacrificed ſome horſe, to give 
time to his foot to retire with ſafety. | 


Aſter ſeveral artifices and countermarches he found 
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himſelf near Punitz in the Palatinate of Poſnania, ima- 
gining that the king of Sweden and king Staniflaus were 
above fifty leagues off from him. But coming thither, 
he learnt that the two kings had marched thoſe fifty 
leagues in nine days, and were ready to fall upon him 
with ten or twelve thouſand horſe. Schullembourg had 
not a thauſand horſe, nor above eight thouſand foot, and 
was to keep his ground againſt a ſuperior army, the 
name of the king of Sweden, and the natural fears which 
ſo many defeats had raiſed in the Saxons. He was ever 
of opinion, though oppoſed in it by the German generals, 
that the foot might ſtand againſt the horſe in an open 
campaign, even without the benefit of chevauz de friſe; 
and he ventured to make trial of it that day againſt the 
victorious horſe commanded by the two kings, and the 
molt experienced of the Swediſh generals. He poſted 
himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that he could not be ſurround- 
ed; his firſt rank bent one knee upon the ground, and 
was armed with pikes and fuſees; the ſoldiers ſtood ex- 
tremely cloſe, and preſented to the enemies horſe a kind 
of rampart pointed with pikes and bayonets ; the ſecond 
rank, bending a little upon the ſhoulders of the firſt, fired 
over their heads, and the third ſtanding upright, fired at 
the ſame time behind the other two. The Swedes fell up- 
on the Saxons with their uſual 1 who waited 
for them unſkaken; and the diſcharge of the muſkets, 
the pikes and bayonets ſtartled the horſes, and ſet them 
a capering inſtead of advancing. By this means the 
Swedes made their attack in diſorder, and the Saxons de- 
{ended themſelves by keeping their ranks. 

If Charles had ordered his horſe to alight, the arm 
of Schullembourg muſt have been inevitably deſtroyed. 
There was nothing the general was ſo much afraid of, 
and he every moment expected that the enemy would 
have taken that reſolution. But neither the king of Swe- 
den, who had ſo often practiſed all the ſtratagems of war, 
nor any of his generals ever thought of it. This unequal 
light of a body of horſe againſt the foot, though often in- 
terrupted and renewed, laſted three hours. The Swedes 
loſt more horſes than men. Schullembourg at laſt gave 
way, but his troops were not broken. He drew them up 
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into an oblong battalion, and though he had received five 
wounds in the engagement, he retired in good order in 
this form about midnight to the ſmall town of Gurau, 
within three leagues of the field of battle. And he ſcarce 
began to breathe in that place, before the two kings ap- 
peared ſuddenly at his heels. * 
Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay à thick 
wood, through which the Saxon general ſaved his fatigued 
army. The Swedes without pauſing purſued him through 
the thickets, making their way with difficulty through 
places which were ſcarce paſfable by people on foot; and 
the Saxons had not croſſed the wood + 19h five hours 
before the Swediſh horſe. On the other fide the wood 
runs the river Parts at the foot of a village named Rut- 
ſen. Schullembourg had ſent before in all haſte to get the 
boats together, and carried his troops acroſs the river, 
which were already half loſt. Charles was come to one 
ſide of the river by that time Schullembourg had got to 
the other. No general ever retreated with fo much art, 
nor did ever conqueror ſo briſkly purſue his enemy. 
The reputation of Schullembourg depended upon his e- 
{caping from the king of Sweden, and the king thought 
his glory concerned in taking Schullembourg and the reſt 
of his army. He loſt no time, but ſwam his horſe croſs 
the river. And thus the Saxons were encloſed between 
the river Parts, and the great river of Oder, which has its 
ſource in Sileſia, and is in this place very deep and rapid. 
The loſs of Schullembourg appeared inevitable; he till 
ſtrove all he could to extricate himſelf from this extremi- 
ty by one of thoſe turns of art, which are as valuable as 
victories, and the more glorious, becauſe fortune has no 
ſhare in them. He had not above four thouſand men 
left; a mill, which he filled with grenadiers, lay on his 
right hand, and a moraſs on his leſt; he had a ſoſſe before 
him, and his rear-guard was upon the banks of the Oder. 
He had no bridges of boats to throw over the river, but in 
the evening gave orders for planks. Charles upon his ar- 
rival immediately attacks the mill in full perſuaſion that, 
after he had taken it, the Saxons mult either periſh. in the 
river, or die ſword in hand, or at leaſt furrender them- 
ſelves priſoners at diſcretion with their general. In the 
K 2 ' 
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mean while the planks were got ready, and the Saxon: 
paſſed the Oder over them in the night; and when 
Charles had forced the mill, he found no more of the e. 
nemies army. The two kings honou red this retreat with 


empire with admiration. And Charles could not help 
ſaying, © Schullembourg has conquered us to day.” 

But what was thus glorious to Schullembourg, was of 
very little ſervice to king Auguſtus. He once more a- 
bandoned Poland to his enemies, withdrew into Saxony, 
and repaired the fortifications of Dreſden with precipita- 
tion, already with reaſon trembling for the capital of his 
hereditary dominions. | 

Thus was Poland ſubdued by Charles XII. His ge. 
nerals after his example had bcaten ſeveral ſmall bodies 
of Moſcovites of Courland, who ever fince the preat 
battle of Narva had not ſhewn themſelves but in ſmall 
companies, and made war in thoſe quarters like the va. 


again but to repeat their flight. 

Wherever the Swedes were, they thought themſclves 
ſecure of victory, though they were but twenty againſt a 
hundred. Under theſe happy conjunctures Staniſlaus pre- 
pared for his coronation. The fortune, which had given 
him the election at Warſaw, and ſince had driven him 
thence, called him back once more thither to the accla- 
mations of a number of the nobility, whom the fate of 
arms attached to him. A diet was appointed to meet 
there, and all other obſtacles were removed; only the 
court of Rome were diſpoſed to croſs it. 

It was natural to imaginc, that this court ſhould declare 
in favour of king Auguſtus, who from a Proteſtant was 
turned Roman Catholick to gain the crown in oppoſition 
to Staniſlaus, who was placed upon the throne by the 
great enemy of the Romiſh religion. Clement XII. the 
then pope, ſent bricfs to all the prelates of Poland, and in 
particular to the cardinal primate, by which he threatened 
them with excommunication, if they preſumed to 
at the conſecration of Staniſlaus, or form any attempt a» 
gainſt the prerogatives of king Auguſtus. 

The primate, at that time retired to Dantzick, was 


their commendations, and it is ſpoken of to this day inthe | 


gabond Tartars, who plunder and run away, and appear. 
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ſuſpected of having occaſioned theſe briefs to be brought 
from Rome in order to re-kindle a fire, which he himſelf 
durſt not blow up. If theſe briefs were delivered to the 
biſhops that were at Warſaw, there was cauſe to appre- 


hend, that ſome of them would obey them through 
2 weakneſs, and the major part lay hold of the opportunity 

of being more difficult to be brought over to Staniſſaus's 
| intereſt, in proportion as they ſhould become more ne- 


ceſſary. All poſlible precaution was therefore taken to 
hinder theſe letters of the pope from being received at 
Warſaw. A Franciſcan privately received them, and 
undertook to deliver them into.the biſhops own hands. 
He ſtraight preſented one to the ſuffragan of Chelm. 
This prelate, who was fixed in the intereſt of king Stani- 
ſlaus, preſented it to his majeſty unopened. The king 
ſent for the monk, and aſked him how he durſt under- 
take to deliver a writing of this nature? The Franciſcan * 
anſwered, he did it by order of his general. Staniſlaus bid 
him for the future pay a greater regard to the orders of 
his King, than to thoſe of the general of the Franciſcans, 
and ſent him out of the town that moment. 

The fame day a placart was publiſhed, by the king of 
Sweden, by which all eccleſiaſtics both ſecular and regular 
in Warſaw were forbid to intermeddle with affairs of ſtate 
under very ſevere penalties. And for the greater ſecurity 
he cauſed guards to be poſted at the doors of all the pre- 
lates houſes, and forbad any ſtranger to- enter into the 
town, He took upon himſelf the exerciſe of theſe ſmall 
ſeverities that there might not be any difference between 
Staniſlaus and the clergy upon his firſt coming to the 
crown. He ſaid that he refreſhed himſelf from the fa» 
tigues of war, by giving a check to the intrigues of the 
court of Rome, and that he muſt fight againſt it with 
paper, as againſt other princes by real arms. 

The cardinal primate was ſolicited by Charles and 
Staniſlaus to perform the ceremony of the coronation. 
But he did not think it convenient to quit Dantzick to 
conſecrate a king, who had been choſen againſt his incli- 
nations; but as it was always his policy to do nothing 
without having ſome pretence for it, he had a mind to 
provide a lawful excule for his refuſal. He cauſed the 
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pope's brief to be fixed in the night-time to the gate of | 


his own houſe. The magiſtracy of Dantzick in a grext 
rage made enquiry after the perſons who had done it, but 
_they could not be found. The primate pretended to he 


mighty angry, but in reality was very well pleaſed. He | 
had a reaſon for not conſecrating the new King, and at the WR 


ſame time kept fair with Charles XII. Auguſtus, Stani. 
ſlaus, and the pope. He died within a few days after, 
leaving his country in a terrible confuſion; and as poli 
ticians themſelves have ſometimes remorſe in their la 
moments, he wrote to king Auguſtus upon his death-bed 
to aſk his pardon. 

The coronation was ſolemnized quietly and magnif- 
cently on October 4th, 1705, in the town of Warky, 
notwithſtanding the uſual cuſtom in Poland of crowning 
their kings at Cracow. Staniſlaus Lecſinſky and his wife 
Charlotte Opalinſka were crowned king and queen of 
Poland by the hands of the archbiſhop of Leopold, afliſted 
by ſeveral other prelates. Charles XII. was preſent at 
the ceremony incognito, as he had been at the election; 
the only fruit he reaped from his conqueſts. 

Whilſt he was thus giving a king to the conquered 
Poles, and Denmark did not preſume to trouble him; 
whilſt the king of Pruſſia courted his friendſhip, and Au- 
guſtus was retired to his hereditary dominions; the Czar 
grew every day more formidable. He had feebly aſſiſted 
Auguſtus in Poland, but had made powerful diverſions 
Ingria. 

He not only began to be a great ſoldier himſelf, but al 
fo to teach his Moſcovites the art of war: diſcipline was 
eſtabliſhed in his troops; he had good engineers, a ſer. 
viceable artillery, ! a great many good officers; and 
had learnt the great art of ſubſiſting his armies. Some of 
his generals both knew how to fight, and, if occaſion re- 
. to decline it; and beſides, he had got together a 

ect which was able to make head againſt the Swedes in 
the Baltic Sea. 

Grown ſtrong by all theſe advantages which were ow. 
ing to his genius only, and the abſence of the king 


Sweden, he took Narva by aſſault, on Auguſt 211t, 1704 
after a regular ſiege, having prevented its being relieved 
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either by ſea or land. As ſoon as the ſoldiers were maſters 
of the town they fell to plunder, and gave themſelves up 
to the molt enormous barbarities. "The Czar ran from 
place to place to put a {top to the diſorder and maſſacre. 
WHc himſelf ſnatched the women out of the hands of the 
= ſoldicrs, who were going to cut their throats, after hav- 

WF ing raviſhed them. He was even obliged to kill with his 

Ws own hands ſeveral Moſcovites, who did not hearken to 
his orders. They yet ſhew the table in the town-houſe at 
Narva, upon which he laid his ſword, as he entered, and 
tell the words which he ſpoke to the citizens, who flocked 
thither after him: © It is not, ſays he, with the blood of 
« the inhabitants, that my ſword is ſtained, but with that 
« of the Moſcovites, whom I have ſhed to ſave your 
« lives.” 

The Czar aſpired at greater atchievements than the de. 
ſtruction of towns. He was at that time laying the foun- 
dations of a city not far from Narva, in the midſt of his 
new conqueſts. This was the city of Petersburg, which 
he has ſince made the ſeat of his reſidence, and the cen- 
ter of his trade. Tis ſituate between Finland and Ingria, 
in a fenny iſland, around which the Neva divides itſelf in- 
to ſeveral branches, before itfalls into the Gulph of Fin- 
land. He drew himſelf the plan of the town, the fortreſs, 
the port, the keys which adorn it, and the forts which de- 
1 ſend the entrance into it. This deſert and uncultivated 
iſland, which was nothing but a heap of mud in the ſhort 
ſummer of thoſe climates, and in winter a frozen pool, 
which was not to be approached by land, but by paſſing 


g over wild foreſts and deep moraſſes, and had been till 
: then the habitation of bears and wolves, was in 1703. 
F filled with upwards of three hundred thouſand men, whom 
f the Czar had cajled together from the fartheſt parts of 
| his dominions. The peaſants of the kingdom of Aſtra- 
4 can, and thoſe who inhabit the frontiers of China, were 
; tranſported to Petersburg. He was obliged to break thro” 


forelts, to open ways, to dry up moors, to raiſe. banks, 
7 before he could lay the foundations of the town. The 
c whole was a force put upon nature. But the Czar was re- 

| ſolved to people a country, which did not ſeem deſigned 
to be inhabited by men. Neither the inundations which 
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ruined his works, nor the barrenneſs of the ſoil, nor the 


ignorance of the workmen, nor even a mortality which 


carried off two hundred thouſand of his men at his fut 


ſetting out, could ſhake his fixt reſolution. It is not eaf 
to foreſee, whether this colony will long ſubſiſt; by 
poſterity will ſtand aſtoniſhed at its being founded amidlt 
ſo many obſtacles, as nature, the genius of the people, 
and an unfortunate war, had raiſed againſt it. Petersburg 
was become a city in 1705. and its port was filled with 
veſſels. The emperor drew ſtrangers thither in great nun- 
bers by the rewards he gave them, beſtowing lands upon 
ſome, houſes upon others, and encouraging all the ar 
tiſts, which came to civilize that ſavage climate. Above 
all, he had made it inacceſſible to the efforts of the ene. 
my. The Swediſh generals, who frequently beat his 
troops in every other quarter, were not able to do the 
leaſt damage to this growing colony. It enjoyed a perſed 
calm in the midſt of the war which ſurrounded it. 


The Czar, in thus forming himſelf new dominions, 


held our {till an helping hand to king Auguſtus, who ws 
loſing his; he perſuaded him by general Patkul, who 
had lately paſſed into the ſervice of Moſcovy, and was 
then the Czar's ambaſſador in Saxony, to come to Grod- 


no to confer with him once more upon the unhappy ſtate - 
of his affairs. King Augultus came thither with ſome ,, 


troops, attended by general Schullembourg, whoſe paſſage 


over the Oder had rendered him famous in the north“ 


and in whom he placed his laſt hopes. The Czar amiv- 
ed, with an hundred thouſand men marching after him. 
The two monarchs formed new ſchemes of war. King 
Auguſtus, 'as he was dethroned, was no longer afraid of 
exaſperating the Poles by giving up their country to the 
Moſcovite troops. It was reſolved that the Czar's army 
ſhould be divided into ſeveral bodies to oppole every mo- 
tion of the king of Sweden. During the time of this in- 
terview king Auguſtus inſtituted the order of the white 


eagle, a weak expedient to draw over to his intereſt cer- 


tain Poliſh lords, who were more deſirous of real ad vanta- 
ges than a mere nominal honour, which becomes ridt- 
culaus, when held of a prince, who has nothing leſt of a 
king but the title. The conference of the two kings end- 
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ed in an extraordinary manner. The Czar departed 
ſuddenly, and leſt his troops to his ally, to go and ex- 
tinguiſh a rebellion in perſon, which threatned him in Aſ- 
tracan. He was ſcarce gone from him, before king Au- 


guſtus ordered Patkul to be taken up at Dreſden. All 
Europe were in amaze that, contrary to the laws of nati- 


ons, and in appearance to his own intereſt, he ſhould ven- 
ture to impriſon the ambaſſador of the only prince who 
protected him. 

The ſecret of the affair was thus. Patkul, proſcribed in 
Sweden for having maintained the privileges of Livonia 
his country, had been general to king Auguſtus; but his 
high and active ſpirit ill agreeing with the haughty diſpo- 
ſition of general Fleming, the king's favourite, more im- 
perious and more active than himſelf, he had paſſed into 
the ſervice of the Czar, whoſe general he then was, and 
ambaſſador to Auguſtus. He was a man of great diſcern- 
ment, and had diſcovered that the views of Fleming and 
the chancellor of Saxony were to offer peace to the king of 
Sweden atany rate. He formed immediately a deſign to 
prevent them, and to bringabout an accommodation be- 
tween the Czar and Sweden. The chancellor counter- 
mined his project, and obtained leave to ſeize upon his 
perſon. King Auguſtus told the Czar that Patkul was a 
perſidious wretch and would betray them both. Howe- 


ver he had no other fault, but that of having ſerved his 
" new maſter too well; but an unſeaſonable piece of ſervice 


is often recompenſed with the puniſhment of treaſon. 

+ In the mean while the hundred thoufand Moſcovites 
on one ſide, divided into ſeveral ſmall bodies, burnt and 
ravaged the eſtates of the adherents to Staniſlaus ; and 
Schullembourg on the other was advancing with his freſh 
troops. But the fortune of the Swedes diſperſed theſe 
two armies in leſs than two months. Charles XII. and 
Staniſlaus fell upon the ſeparate bodies of the Moſcovites 
one after another; but ſo briſkly, that one Moſcovite ge- 
neral was beaten before he knew of the defeat of his com- 
panion. 

No obſtacle could put a ſtop to the progreſs of the con- 
queror. If he found a river in his way betwixt him and 
the enemy, Charles and his Swedes would ſwim their hor- 
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ſes over it. One party of Swedes took the baggage of 


Anguſtus, in which were two hundred thouſand crowns 
of ſilver coin; Staniſlaus made a ſeizure of eight hundred 
thouſand ducats belonging to prince Menzicof the ge. 
neral of tlłe Moſcovites. Charles at the head of his horſe 
would often march thirty leagues in four and twenty hours, 
every ſoldier leading another horſe in his hand to mount, 
when his own was weary. The Moſcovites, terrified and 
reduced to a {mall number, fled in diſorder beyond the 
Boriſthenes. 

Whilſt Charles was thus driving the Moſcovites be- 
fore him into the heart of Lithuania, Schulembourg at la 
repaſſed the Oder, and came at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men to give battle to the grand mareſchal Renchild, 
who was looked upon as the belt general Charles XII. 
had, and was called the Parmenio of the Alexander of the 
North. Theſe two famous generals, who ſeemed to ſhare 
in the fate of their maſters, met near Punitz in a place 
called Fravenſtad, a territory already fatal to the troops 
of Auguſtus. Renchild had no more than thirteen battali 
ons and two and twenty ſquadrons, which all together 
made about ten thouſand men; and Schulembourg hal 
twice as many. It is tobe obſerved, that he had in his 
army between ſix and ſeven thouſand Moſcovites, 
which had long been diſciplined in Saxony, and were 
looked upon as experienced ſoldiers, who joined the Ger- 
man diſcipline to the Ruſſian fierceneſs. The battle 
of Fravenſtad was fought on February 12th, 1706. But 
this very general Schulembourg, who with four thouſand 
men had in a manner eluded the fortune of the king of 
Sweden, ſunk under that of general Renchild. The en- 
gagement laſted not a quarter of an hour, the Saxons did 

not reſiſt a moment, and the Moſcovites threw down thelr 
arms upon the firſt appearance of the Swedes ; the tet- 
ror was ſo ſudden, and the diſorder ſo great, that the 
conquerors found upon the field of battle ſeven thouſand 


ſuſees all charged, which they had thrown away without 


firing. No defeat was ever quicker, more complete and 
more ſhameſul; and yet no general had ever made 2 


nner diſpoſition than Schulembourg that day by the con- 


ſeſſion of all the Saxon and Swediſh officers, whwo.legrnt 
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by the conſequence how little human prudence is miſ- 
treſs of events. a 
Among the priſoners there was found an entire regi- 
ment of Frenchmen; theſe wretches had been taken pri- 
ſoners by the troops of Saxony in 1704. at the famous 
battle of Hoclted, fo fatal to the grandeur of Lewis XIV. 
They had ſince enliſted themſelves into the ſervice of 
king Auguſtus, whohad formed them into a regiment of 
dragoons, had given the command of them to a French- 
man, of the family of Joyeuſe. The colonel was killed 
upon the firſt, or rather the ſole charge of the Swedes; 
and the entire regiment were made priſoners of war. 
From that day theſe Frenchmen deſired that they might 
be allowed to ſerve Charles XII. and were received into 
his ſervice by a ſingular fate, which reſerved them to 
change again their conqueror and maſter. | 
As to the Moſcovites, they begged for life upon their 
knees, but Renchild ordered them to be inhumanely maſ- 
ſacred in cold blood above fix hours after the battle, to 
revenge on them the depredations of their country, and 
diſencumber himſelf of a number of priſoners he knewnot 
what to do with. | 
The king was upon his return from Lithuania when he 
received the news of this victory; but the ſatisfaction he 
received from it was diſturbed by a ſmall fit of jealouſy, 
and he could not help ſaying, Renchild will not compare 
himſelf with me again. N 
Auguſtus now found himſelf without refuge, he had 
nothing left himſelf but Cracow, where he was ſhut 
up with two regiments of Molcovites, two of Saxons 
and ſome troops of the army of the crown, by whom he 
was even afraid he ſhould be delivered up to the conque- 
ror; but his misfortunes were completed, when they 
heard that Charles XII. had at laſt entered Saxony on Sep- 
tember 1ſt, 1706. | | 
The diet of Ratisbone, which repreſents the empirc and 
whoſe reſolutions are often as ineffectual as they are ſo- 
lemn, declared the king of Sweden an enemy to the em- 
pire, in caſe he paſſed beyond the Oder with his army; 
which very determination confirmed him in his reſoluti- 
on of marching into Germany. 
L 2 
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Upon his approach the villages were deſerted, and the 
inhabitants fled on all ſides. Charles did here, as before 
at Copenhagen. He cauſed his proclamation to be fixed 
up in all places, that he had no other deſign but to pro- 
cure peace; that all thoſe who returned to their houſes, 


and paid the contributions he ſhould require, ſhould be 


treated as his own ſubjects, and the reſt purſued without 
quarter. This declaration from a prince, who was never 
known to have broken his word, brought back the inha- 
bitants in numbers, , whom fear had driven away. He 
encamped at Alranſtad, near the plain of Lutzen, the 
field of battle famous for the victory and death of Guſtavus 
Adolphus. He had a curioſity to ſee the place where that 
great man fe]! ; and when they had brought him upon the 
ſpot, © Thave endeavoured,” ſays he, * to live like him, 
* it may be God may grant me one day a death as glo- 
e rious.” 
From this camp he gave orders to the eſtates of Saxo- 
ny to meet, and ſend him without delay the regiſters of 
the finances of the ele ctorate. As ſoon as he had them 


in his power, and was informed exactly of what Saxon) 
could ſupply, he impoſed a tax upon it of fix hundred - 


twenty five thouſand rixdollars a month. Beſides which 
contribution, the Saxons were obliged to furniſh every 
Swediſh ſoldier with two pound of meat, two pound of 
bread, two puts of bear, and four pence a pay, with fo- 
rage for the horſe. The contributions being thus re- 
gulated, the king eſtabliſhed a new method of guarding 
the Saxons from the inſults of his ſoldiers. He ordered 
in all the towns where he put garriſons, that every inn- 
keeper, in whoſe houſe the ſoldiers were quartered, 
. ſhould give certificates of their behaviour every month, 
without which the ſoldier was not to have his pay. In- 
ſpectors beſides went every fifteen days from houſe to 
houſe to make enquiry whether the Swedes had occaſio- 
ned any diſturbance ; and care was taken to make the 
inn-keepers amends, and puniſh the perſons in fault. 
But though the troops of Charles XII. Jived under ſo 
| ſevere a diſcipline, that they plundered not the towns 
which were carried by aſſault, before they had leave that 
they even plundered in a regular manner, and leſt off upon 
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the firſt ſignal; and the Swedes to this day boaſt of the 
diſcipline they obſerved in Saxony; yet the Saxons com- 
plain of moſt terrible ravages committed by them ; con- 
traditions which it would be impoſſible to reconcile, 
if we did not conſider that men are apt to look upon the 
ſame objects with different views. It can ſcarce be con- 
ceived but that the conquerors muſt at ſome times have 
tranſgreſſed the rules of moderation; and that the conque- 
red ſhould cenſure the ſlighteſt damages, as the moſt 
ſhocking injuries. One day, as the king was riding out 
near Lipſick, a Saxon peaſant threw himſelf at his feet to 
aſk juſtice of him againſt a grenadier, who had juſt taken 
from him what he had deſigned for his family's dinner. 
The king ordered the ſoldier to be brought before him, 
« And is it true,” ſays he, © with a ſtern countenance, 
« that you have robbed this man? Sir, ſays the ſoldier, 
] have not done him ſo much miſchief, as your ma- 
« jelty has done his maſter; you have taken a kingdom 
« from him, and'I have only taken a turkey from this 
« fellow.” The king gave the poor man ten ducats with 
his own hand, and pardoned the ſoldier for the boldneſs 
of his reply, ſaying, © Remember, friend, if I have tak- 
« ena kingdom from king Auguſtus, Ihave taken nothing 
« for my ſelf.” . 

The great mart of Lipſick was held as uſual ; the tradeſ- 
men came thither in perfect ſecurity; not one Swediſh 
ſoldier was ſeen in the fair; it was ſaid the king of Swe- 
den's army lay only in Saxony to keep the peace. He 
commanded throughaut all the electorate with as abſolute 
a power and as profound tranquillity as in Stockholm. 

King Auguſtus wandering in Poland, and deprived at 
once both of his kingdom and electorate, at laſt wrote a 
letter with his own hand to Charles XII. to aſk a peace. 
This letter he ſecretly ſent by baron Inhof and Monſ. 
Finſten, Referendary of the privy council; he gave them 
full powers and a blank ſigned; go, ſays he, endeavour ro 
obtain for me reaſonable and Chriſtian conditions. He was 
reduced to the neceſſity of concealing this overture for 
peace and not to have recourſe to the mediation of any 
prince; for, being then in Poland at themercy of the Moſ- 
covites, he had reaſon to fear that the dangerous ally, 
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whom he abandoned, would revenge upon him his ſub. } 


miſſions to the conqueror. His two plenipotentiaries 
came by night to Charles XIIth's camp, and had a pri. 
vate audience. The king read the letter, and, Gentle. 
men, ſays he to the plenipotentiaries, I will give you 


« my anſwer jn a moment.” He immediately retired | 


into his cabinet and wrote as follows : 


1 Conſent to give peace upon the following conditions, 
in which it muſt not be expected that 1 ſhall make the 
leaſt alteration : 

I. That king Auguſtus renounce for ever the crown if 
Poland; that he acknowledge Staniſlaus as lawful king, 
and that he promiſe never to remount the throne, not even 
after the death of Staniſlaus. 

II. That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly 
thoſe he has made with Moſcovy. 

III. That he ſend back with honour into my camp the 
mow Sobieski, and all the priſoners he has been able 11 
Fakes 

IV. That he deliver into my hands all the deſerters, wh 
have entered into his ſervice, and particularly Fohn Patul: 


and that all proceeding be ſtopped againſt ſuch as have pa 


ſed from his ſervice into mine. 


He gave this paper to count Piper, charging him to - 


negotiate the reſt with the plenipotentiaries of king Au- 
guſtus. They were ſhocked at the ſeverity of the pro- 
poſitions; and uſed all the little art men can employ, 
where power is wanting, to ſoften the rigour of the king 
of Sweden. They had ſeveral conferences with count 
Piper, but could gain no other anſwer from him to all 
their perſuaſions, than Such is the will of the king my 
« maſter, and he never changes his reſolutions.” 

Whilſt this peace was ſilently negotiating in Saxony, 
fortune ſeemed to put king Avgultus into a conditi- 
on of obtaining one more honourable, and of treating with 
his conqueror upon a moreequal footing. 

Prince Menzicof, generaliſſimo of the Moſcovite army, 
brought him into Poland a body of thirty thouſand men, 
at the time when he not only did not deſire their aſſiſtance 
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any longer, but even feared it. He had with him ſome 
Poliſh and Saxon troops, which in all made up about fix 
thouſand men ; ſurrounded with this ſmall body by prince 
Menzicof's army, he was under the molt terrible ap- 
prehenſions, in caſe they ſhould diſcover his negotiation. 
He ſaw himſelfat the ſame time dethroned by his enemy, 
and in danger of being detained a priſoner by his ally. 
In this nice circumſtance there appeared in view of the 
army one of the Swediſh generals, named Maderfield, at 
the head of ten thouſand men at Caliſh, near the palati- 
nate of Poſnania. Prince Menzicof preſſed king Auguſ- 
tus to give them battle. The king in the utmoſt per- 
plexities delayed it under ſeveral pretexts ; for though 
the enemy had but one third number, there were four 
thouſand Swedes in Maderfield's army, and that was e- 
nough to render the event doubtful; and to fall upon the 
Swedes during the negotiation, and loſe the victory, was 
to ruin him paſt all redempticn. He therefore determi- 
ned to ſend a perſon upon whom he could rely to the 
general of the enemy, to let him into part of the ſecret 
of the peace, and adviſe him to retreat; but this advice 
had a very different effect from what was expected. Ge- 
neral Maderſield imagined that a ſnare was laid to inti- 
midate him, and upon the bare force of that imagination 
he reſolved to riſk the battle. 

The Moſcovites that day conquered the Swedes in a 
pitched battle for the firſt time. This victory, whichking 
Auguſtus gained almoſt againſt his own inclination, was 
complete, and he entered triumphant in the midſt of his 
bad fortune into Warſaw, Fleas. - the capitalof his king- 
dom, but then a diſmantled and ruined town, ready to 
receive any conqueror, and to acknowledge the ſtrongeſt 
for king. He was tempted to ſeize upon this moment for 
proſperity, and to fall upon the king of Sweden in Saxo- 
ny with the Moſcovite army. But upon recollection, that 
Charles XII. was at the head of a Swediſh army, which 
till then had been invincible, that the Moſcovites would 
forſake him upon the firſt information of the treaty he 
had begun; that Saxony, his hereditary dominions, al- 
ready exhauſted of men and money, would be equally ra- 
vaged by the Moſcovites and Swedes; that the empire 
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taken up in a war with France could not aſſiſt him; that 
he ſhould he left without dominions, money, or friends; 
he judged it, better to comply with the terms the King of 
Sweden ſhould impoſe upon him. Theſe terms were made 
more ſevere when Charles had information, that king 
Auguſtus had fallen upon his troops during the negotia- 
tion. His paſſion and the pleaſure of humbling an enemy 
ſill more, who had gained an advantage over him, made 
him the more inflexible upon all the articles of the treuy. 
Thus the victory of King Auguſtus ſerved only to ren- 
der his ſituation the more unfortunate, a circumſtance 
which in all probability never happened to any one but 
himſelf. . 

He had juſt ſung e Deum at Warſaw, when Finſten, 
one of his pleniporentiaries, arrived in Saxony, with the 
treaty of peace, which deprived him of his crown. Au- 
guſtus pauſed a while, but ſigned it, and then ſet out 
for Saxony, in vain hopes, that his preſence might ſoften 
the king of Sweden, and that his enemy would perhaps 
call to mind the antient alliance of their houſes, and the 
blood which united them. 

The two princes had their firſt interview at Gunter 
dorf in count Piper's quarters, without any ceremony. 
Charles XII. was in jack-boots, with a piece of black ta- 
fety tied round his neck inſtead of a cravat; his cloaths 
were as uſual made of a coarſe blue cloath, with braſs 
buttons. He had a long {word by his fide, which had ſer- 
ved him in the battle of Narva, and upon the pommel of 
which he would often lean. The converſation turned 
wholly upon thoſe great boots. Charles X11. told king 


. - Auguſtus, he had not laid them aſide for fix years, ex- 


cept when he went to ſleep. Theſe trifles were the ſole 
diſcourſe, that paſſed between two kings, one of whom 
had diſpoſicflYy the other of a crown. Auguſtus ſpoke al 
the while with an air of complaiſance and ſatisfaction, 
which princes and men habituated to great affairs know 
how to aſſume amidſt the moſt cruel mortifications. The 
two kings dined together ſeveral times afterwards. Charles 
always affected to give the right hand to king Au- 
guſtus; but was ſo far from ſoftening the rigour of his 
demands, that he made them ſtill harder. He obliged 
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the king elector, not only to ſend Staniſlaus- the jewels 
and records of the crown, but likewiſe to write him a let- 
ter of congratulation upon his acceſhon. And he abſo- 


| Jutely inſiſted upon the giving up of general Patkul without 
| delay. Auguſtus therefore was forced to write the follow- 


ing letter, to his rival. 


Sm and BROTHER, 
S I ought to have regard to the 1 of the kin 
of Sweden, I cannot avoid congratulating your majeſly 
pon your acceſſion to the crown, _ perhaps the advanta- 
geous treaty the king of Sweden has lately concluded for 
your majeſty, might have excuſed me from this correſpon- 
dence; however I congratulate your majeſty, beſeeching God 
that your ſubjects may be more faithful to you, than they have 
been to me, 


Arcusros, King. 
Lipſick, Ap. 8. : 
1707. 


,STANISLAUS anſwered, 


Six and BROTHER, 

HE correſpondence of your majeſly is a new obligation 
which I owe to the king of Sweden; I have a juſt 
ſenſe of the compliments you mate me upon my coming to the 
crown; and hope my ſubjects will have nd cauſe to fail in 
_ fidelity to me, as 1 ſhall obſerve the laws of the king- 

om, | 
STANISLAUs, King of PoLanp. 


King Staniſlaus came himſelf to Lipſick, where he one 
day met king Auguſtus; but the two princes bowed to 
each other without ſpeaking. This was the height of 
Charles XIIth's triumph to ſee two kings in his court, 
one of whom had been crowned, and the other deth, aned 
by his arms, ; 

Auguſtus was farther obliged to order all the magiſ- 
trates under him not to treat him as king of Poland any 
longer, and to efface the title he renounced out of the 
public prayers. He was leſs concerned about ſetting the 

| M 
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Sobieſki's at liberty: though the princes upon coming 
out of priſon refuſed to ſee him; but the ſacrifice of Pat. 
kul was a circumſtance of great mortiſication. The Czar 
on one fide loudly demande him back as his ambaſſadry, 
and on the other the king of Sweden made terrible threats, 
if they reſuſed to give him up to him. Patkul was then 
ſhut up in the caſtle of Koniſting in Saxony. King Au- 
guſtus thought he might find an expedient to ſatisfy 
Charles XII. and his own honour at the ſame time. He 
ſent his guards to deliver up the unhappy priſoner to the 
Swediſh troops: but ſent before a ſecret order to the go- 
vernor of Koniſting to let him eſcape. Patkul's ill fortune 
defeated the care that was taken to ſave him. The go- 
vernor knowing him to beyvery rich, would have had him 
bought his liberty. But/the priſoner relying ſtill upon 
the law of nations, and informed of the intentions of ki 
Auguſtus, refuſed to pay what he thought he ſhould ob- 
tain for nothing. Dyring this interval, the guards ap- 
pointed to ſeize upon him arrived, and immediately gave 
him up to four Swedliſh officers, who carried him ſtrait to 
the general quartgfs at Alranſtad, where he continued 
three months tieg/to a ſtake with a heavy chain of ion; 
and thence he was carried to Caſimir. 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the Czar's am- 
baſſador; and conſidering only that he was born his ſub- 
ject, ordered a council of war to paſs ſentence upon him 
with the utmoſt rigour. He was condemned to be broke 
alive and quartered. A chaplain came to let him know, 
that he was to die, without informing him of the manner 
of his puniſhment. At the ſame inſtant this man, who 
had braved death in ſo many battles, finding himſelf alone 
with a prieſt, and his courage no longer ſupported by glo- 
ry or paſſion, the ſole ſources of human intrepidity, pout- 
ed out a flood of tears, into the chaplain's boſom. He was 
engaged to a Saxon lady named Madam D' Einſiedel, who 
had all the advantages of birth, merit and beauty, and 
whom he had thoughts of marrying much about the ſame 
time that he was given up to puniſhment. He deſired the 
chaplain to viſit her in order to offer her ſome conſolatt- 
on, and to aſſure her that he died full of the tendereſt fe- 
gards for her, When he was led to the place of punilt- 
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ment, and ſaw the wheels and ſtakes prepared for his exe- 
cution, he fell into convulſions of terror, and threw him- 
ſelf into the arms of the miniſter, who embraced him, and 
covered him with his cloak, and wept over him. A Swe- 
diſh officer then read aloud a paper, which contained the 
following words. 

« This is to declare, that the expreſs order of his ma- 
« jeſty our moſt merciful Lord is, that this man, who is 
« a traitor to his country, be broke upon the wheel and 
« quartered, for the reparation of his crimes, and for an 
« example to others; thatevery one may avoid treaſon, 
« and faithfully ſerve his king.“ At the words moſt mer- 
ciful Lord, Patkul cried out, What mercy?” And at. 
thoſe of traitor to his country; © Alas! ſays he, I have 
« ſerved it too well.” He received ſixteen blows, and 
endured the longeſt and moſt dreadful tortures, that can 
be imagined. Thus died the unfortunate John Renold 
Patkul, ambaſſador and general to the emperor of Moſ- 
covy. 

Thoſe who looked upon him only as a ſubject, who 
had rebelled againſt his king, ſaid that he had deſerved 
his death; but thoſe who conſidered him as a Livonian, 
born in a province which had privileges to defend, and 
who recollected that he was driven from Livonia only 
for having ſupported thoſe rights, called him the martyr 
to the liberty of his country. But all agreed that the 
title of ambaſſador to the Czar ought to have rendred his 
perſon ſacred. Only the king of Sweden, brought up in 
the principle of arbitrary power, thought that he had 
done no more than an act of juſtice, whilſt all Europe 
condemned his cruelty. + 

His members were quartered, and remained expoſed 
upon gibbets, till 1713. when Auguſtus, having regained 
his throne, ordered theſe teftimonies of the neceſſity he 
was reduced to at Alranſtad to be collected together. 
They were brought to him in a box to Warſaw, in pro- 
ſence of the French ambaſſador. The king offPoland 
ſhewing the box to the miniſter, only ſaid to him, See 
the members of Patkul, without any addition of blame or 
complaint, or without any of the perſons preſent ven- 


turing to ſpeak upom ſo tender and ſo mournful a ſuhject. 
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Charles would have proceeded with the ſame ſeveri 
againſt general Fleming, the favourite, and ſince the fi 
miniſter of king Auguſtus. Fleming was born in the Sve. 
diſh Pomerania; and though from his infancy he had been 
attached to the elector of Saxony, Charles looked upon 
bim always as his ſubject, and had long demanded him 
to be given up to him. Fleming when he ſaw his maſter 
Not in a condition to refuſe any thing, fled into Pruſſia, 
from whence he wrote a letter to king Staniſlaus, with 
whom he had been acquainted in Poland, to beg of him, 
that he would prevail with the king of Sweden to lay a. 
fide his reſentments againſt him. Staniſlaus applied in 
his favour with warmth, and for eight days ſucceſſively 
repeated his entreatics, without any effect; at laſt he al- 
molt threw himſelf at the feet of Charles, who faid to 
him; My brother, at your requeſt I grant you his lite, 
but remember, you will one day repent of what you 
* have done.” And indeed Fleming did afterwards ſerve 
his maſter againſt Staniſlaus, much beyond his duty o 


bliged him to. 


About the ſame time one Paikel, a Livonian, and an 
officer in the Saxon troops, who was taken priſoner in the 


field, was condemned at Stockholm by a decree ofthe ſe- , 


nate; but his ſentence was only to loſe his head. This 
difference of puniſhments in the fame cafe ſhewed 100 
much, that Charles, in putting Patkul to ſo cruel a death, 
intended more to revenge himſelf than to puniſh him. 
However, Paikel, after his condemnation, propoſed tothe 
ſenate, to let the king into the ſecret of making gold, in 
caſe he would pardon him. He made the experiment in 
priſon in preſence of colonel Hamilton and the magiſtrates 
of the town; and, whether it was that he had in reality 
diſcovered any uſeful art, or whether he had found out 
none but that of deceiving plauſibly, which ſeems molt 
probable, they carried the gold which was found at the 
bottom of the crucible io the mint at Stockholm, and made 
2 report ſo juridically, and which appeared ſo important, 
that the queen, grandmother of Charles, ordered the ex- 


ecution to be ſuſpended, till the king being informed of 


this particularity ſhould ſend his orders to Stockholm. 
The king made anſwer, That be had refuſed tht 
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pardon of the criminal to the entreaties of his friends, 
« and he never would grant that to intereſt, which he 
« had denied to friendſhip.” This inflexibility had ſome- 
thing in it very heroical in a prince, eſpecially as he 
thought the ſecret poſſible. When it was told king Au- 
guſtus, he ſaid, © He did not wonder that the king of 
*« Sweden had ſo much indifference for the philoſoph 
« ſtone, ſince he had found it in Saxony.“ = 
When the Czar had notice of the ſtrange peace that 
king Auguſtus, notwithſtanding their treaties, had con- 
cluded at Alranſtad ; and that Patkul his ambaſſador and 
plenipotentiary had been given up to the king of Sweden 
in contempt of the laws of nations, he ſpread his com- 
plaints through all the courts of Europe; he wrote to the 
emperor of Germany, to the queen of England, and to 
the ſtates general of the united provinces; he called the 
melancholy neceſſity, to which Auguſtus yielded, by the 
names of cowardice and treachery ; he conjured all theſe 
powers to interpoſe their mediation for the ſending back 
of his ambaſſador, and to prevent the affront which in 
his perſon would be offered to all crowned heads; he 
preſſed them by the motive of their honour not to de- 
ſcend ſo low as to become guarantees for the peace of Al- 
ranſtad, which Charles XII. would force upon them by 


o threatning. Theſe letters had no other effect, than to 
b, ſhew the power of the king of Sweden {till more. The 
emperor, England, and Holland, were then engaged in a 
* deſtructive war againſt France; and they did not judge it 
n convenient to exaſperate Charles XII. bo the refuſal of 
n the vain ceremony of being guarantees to a treaty. As 
'5 to the unfortunate Patkul, not one power interpoſed its 
5 good offices in his behalf; which ſhews how little a ſub- 
It ject ought torely on princes. | 
it It was propoſed in the Czar's council to make retali- 
e ation bY treating the Swediſh officers, who were priſoners f 
e at Moſcow, in the ſame manner. But the Czar would not XY 
, conſent to a barbarity, which would have been attended 
- with ſuch fital conſequence; ſince there were more Moſ- 3 
f covites priſoners in Sweden, than Swedes in Moſcovy. oF 


He fought for a more adyantageous revenge. 


. main body of his enemies army lay idle in Saxopy. Le» ,- 
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venhaup, the king of Sweden's general, who was left u | 
Poland with about twenty thouſand men, was not able to 
guard the paſſes in a country without forts and full of fac. 
tions. Staniſlaus was in the camp of Charles XII. The 
emperor of Moſcovy ſeizes upon this conjuncture and re. 
enters Poland with above ſixty thouſand men; he divide 
them into ſeveral bodies, and marches with a flying camp 
as far as Leopold, which was not garriſon'd by the Swedes, 
All the towns of Poland are his, who appears before their 
gates at the head of an army. He cauſed an aſſembly to 
be called together at Leopold, not much unlike that, 
which had dethroned Auguſtus at Warſaw, 

Poland had then two primates, as well as two king, 
the one nominated by Auguſtus, the other by Staniſlaus. 
The primate nominated by Auguſtus ſummoned theaſ: 
ſembly of Leopold, and drew thither all thoſe, whom this 
unfortunate prince had abandoned by the peace of A. 
ranſtad, with ſuch as the Czar's money had brought over 
to his intereſt, and it was propoſed to ele& a new king, 
So that Poland was upon the point of having three kings 
at a time without being able to ſay which was the true 

one. | 
During the conferences of Leopold, the Czar, united in 
intereſts with the emperor of Germany through the com- 
mon fear they had of the king of — A ſecretly obtain- 
ed of him a number of German officers. Theſe came 
daily to make a conſiderable augmentation in his force, 
by bringing with them experience and diſcipline. He er 
gaged them to his ſervice by great rewards; and for the 
better encouragement of his own troops, he gave his pic- 
ture ſet round with diamonds to all the general officers 
and colonels, who had fought at the battle of Caliſh; the 
lower officers had medals of gold, and every private ſol 
dier a medal of ſilver. Theſe monuments of the vittory 
at Caliſh were all ſtruck in his new city of Petersburg, 
where arts and ſciences flouriſhed in proportion as he 
trained up his troops to a ſenſe of emulation and glory. 

The confuſion, multiplicity of factions, and continual 
ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the diet of Leo 
pold from coming to any reſolution, for which reaſon, the 
Czar transferred it to Lublin. But the change of place did 
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not leſſen the diſorders and uncertainty, which all man- 
kind were in; and the aſſembly ſatisfied themſelves with 
neither owning Auguſtus, who had abdicated, nor Stani- 
ſlaus, who had been elected againſt their inclinations; but 
they were neither ſufficiently united, nor reſolute enough - 


to name another king. During theſe fruitleſs deliberati- 


ous, the party of the princes Sapieha, that of Oginſky, 
| thoſe who held in ſecret for King. Auguſtus, and the new 
ſubjects of Staniſlaus, all made war upon one another, ra- 
vaged each others eſtates, and finiſhed the ruin of their 
| country. The Swediſh troops commanded by Levenhaup, 
of which one part lay in Livonia, another in Lithuania, 
and a third in Poland, were daily in purſuit of the Moſco- 
vite troops, and ſet fire to every thing that oppoſcd Sta- 
niſlaus. The Moſcovites equally ruined friends and e- 
nemies, and nothing was to be ſeen but towns in aſhes, 
and wandering troops of Poles, deprived of all their ſub- 

ſtance, who equally hated their two kings, and Charles 
XII. and the Czar. | | 

King Staniſlaus ſet out from Alranſtad on the 15th of 
July 1707, with general Renchild, ſixteen Swediſh regi- 
ments, and great ſums of money, to appeaſe all theſe 
troubles in Poland, and make himſelf peaceably owned. 
He was acknowledged wherever he paſſed ; the diſcipline 
of his troops, which the better expoſed the barbarity of 
the Moſcovites, gained him the people's inclinations ; 
his extreme affability re- united to him almoſt all the fac- 
tions, in proportion as it was known; and his money 
procured him the greateſt part of the army of the crown. 
The Czar fearing he ſhould want proviſions in a country, 
which his troops had laid deſolate, retired into Lithuania, 
where he had appointed the rendezvous of the ſeveral 
branches of his army, and eſtabliſhed magazines. This 
retreat left king Staniſlaus in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
almoſt all Poland. 

The only one, who then troubled him in his domini- 
ons, was count Siniauſky, grand general of the crown, of 
the nomination of Auguſtus. He was a perſon of very 
great abilities, and as much ambition, and was at the head 
of a third party, He neither owned Auguſtus nor Stani- 
aus, and after having uſed his utmoſt efforts to make 
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himſelf elected, he was contented to be head of a party, | 
as he could not be king. The troops of the crown, who iſ 


continued under his command, had ſcarce any other pay, 


beſides the liberty of ravaging their own country with im. | 


punity. And all who had ſuffered from their plunder, or 
were apprehenſive of it, 1 ſubmitted to Staniſlaus, 
whoſe power was daily confirmed. 

The king of Sweden was then receiving ambaſſadors in 
his camp at Alranſtad, from almoſt all the princes in 
Chriſtendom. Some deſired him to quit the dominions of 
the empire, and others preſſed him to turn his arms againſt 


the emperor; and it was then a current report, that he q 
deſigned to join with France, in depreſſing the houſe of | 


* Auſtria. Amongſt theſe ambaſſadors was the famous John 
duke of Marlborough, ſent by Anne queen of Great Bri 
tain. This man who never laid ſiege to a town which he 
did not take, nor fought a battle which he did not gain, 
was at St. James's a perfect courtier, the head of a party 
in parliament, and in foreign countries the moſt able ne- 
— of his time; he did France as much miſchief by 

is underſtanding, as by his arms. And Fagel, ſecretary 
of the ſtates general, a man of very great merit, has been 
heard to ſay, that more than once the ſtates general having 
reſolved to oppoſe what the duke of Marlborough wasto 
lay before them; the duke came, ſpoke to them in French, 
in which language he expreſſed himſelf very ill, and 


. brought them all into his ſentiments. 


In conjunction with prince Eugene, the companion of 
his victot ies, and Heinſius the grand penſioner of Hol- 
land, he ſupported all the weight of the enterprizes of the 
allies againſt France. He knew that Charles was exaſpe- 
rated againſt the empire and the emperor ; that he v 
ſecretly ſollicited by the French; and that if this conquet- 
or ſhould join himſelf to Lewis XIV. the allies would be 
undone. 

"Tis true, Charles had given his word in 1700. not to 
intermeddle in the war of Lewis XIV. with the allies- 
But the duke of Marlborough did not believe that an) 
prince would be fo great a ſlave to his word, as not to ſa- 
crifice it to his grandeur and intereſt. He therefore ſet 
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out from the Hague with a deſign to ſound the intentions 
of the king of Sweden. | 
As ſoon as he was arrived at Lipſick, where Charles 
then was, he applied himſelf ſecretly, not to count Piper 
the firſt miniſter, but to baron Goerts, who began to ſhare 
the king's confidence with Piper. He told Goerts, that 
the deſign of the allies was very ſhortly to propoſe to the 
king of Sweden to be a ſecond time mediator between 
them and France. He ſaid this in hopes of diſcovering 
by Goerts's anſwer the King's intentions, and becauſe he 
choſe much rather to have Charles for an arbitrator than 
an enemy. At laſt he had his public audience at Lipſick. 
Upon his firſt addreſs to the King, he told him in 
French that he ſhould think himſelf happy, if he could be 
taught under his command, what he yet wanted to know 
in the art of war. He then had a private audience of an 
hour long, in which the king ſpoke in German, and the 
duke in French; the d uke who was never in haſte to make 
propoſitions, and had learnt by a Jong courſe of experience 
the art of penetrating into the ſentiments, of mankind, 
and finding out the ſecret connexion between their inmoſt 
thoughts and their actions, geſtures, and diſcourſe, fixed 
his eyes attentively upon the king. When he ſpoke to 
him of war in general, he thought he perceived in his 
majeſty a natural averſion towards France, and obſerved 
that he was pleaſed when he talked of the conqueſts of 
the allies. He mentioned the Czar to him, and took no- 
tice that his eyes always kindled at his name, notwith- 
ſtanding the moderation of the conference; and he far- 
ther remarked, that a map of Moſcovy lay before him 
upon the table. He wanted no more to determine him 
in his judgment, that the real deſign of the king of Swe- 
den and his ſole ambition were to dethrone the Czar, as 
he had already done the king of Poland. He underltood 
that he had no other views by continuing in Saxony, than 
to impoſe by that means certain hard laws upon the em- 
peror of Germany, But he knew that the emperor would 
comply with them, and that thus matters would be ea- 
ſily made up. He left Charles XII. to his natural incli- 
nation; and being fatisfied with having diſcovered his 
intentions, he made him no kind of propoſal. 
N ; 


* 
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As few negotiations are concluded without money, and 
miniſters are ſometimes ſeen to ſell the hatred or favours 
of their maſters, 'tis believed throughout all Europe, that | 
the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs with the king of Swe. |} 


den was obtained by a large ſum of oo opportunely 
given to count Piper, and the count is reflected upon for 
it to this day. For my own part, after having traced this 
report to its ſource, I have been informed that Piper re- 
ceived a ſmall preſent from the emperor by the hands of 
count Wratiſlau, with the conſent of the king his maſter, 
and nothing from the duke of Marlborough. And farther, 
count Piper, who was ſenſible that the proceedings of his 
king might one day be imputed to him, if they proved 
unfortunate; ſent his advice ſealed up to the ſenate of 
Sweden, to be opened after his death. His opinion was, 
that Charles ſhould firſt firmly eſtabliſh king Staniſlaus 
upon the crown of Poland, and then accept of the medi- 
ation between France and the allies, before he we nt to en- 
gage himſelf in Moſcovy. Tis true indeed, that Piper 
might at the ſame time adviſe his maſter to that dange- 
rous expedition, and be willing to clear himſelf of it in the 
eyes of poſterity; but it is as certain that Charles was 
obſtinately bent upon dethroning the emperor of Ruſlu, 
that he then took counſel of no body, nor had any occa- 
ſion for count Piper's inſtigations to ſtir him up to re- 
venge againſt Peter Alexiowitz, which he had ſo long 
thirſted after. And laſtly, what abſolutely vindicates 
the miniſter from this imputation, is the honour which 
Charles XII. paid to his memory a long time after; 
when having learned that Piper was dead in Ruſſia, he 
cauſed his body to be tranſported to Stockholm, and bu- 
ried with great pomp and magnificence at his own ex- 
pence, | 

The king, who had not as yet experienced ill fortune, 
or even any interruption of his ſucceſſes, thought that 
one year would be ſufficient for dethroning the Czar, and 
that then he might return and raiſe himſelf by his own 
power to the dignity of arbiter of Europe; but he hada 
mind firſt to bring down the ſpirit of the emperor of Gel- 
many. | 

Count Zobor, the emperor's chamberlain, had ſpok* 
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very diſreſpectſully of the king of Sweden, in the pre- 
ſence of the Swediſh ambaſſador at Vienna. The emperor 
had made reparation, though; much againſt his will, by 


baniſhing the count. But this would not ſatisfy the king 


of Sweden; he inſiſted upon the delivery of count Zobor 
into his hands. The pride of the court of Vienna was 
obliged to ſtoop, and give up the count to the king, who 
ſent him back after having kept him ſome time a priſon- 
er at Stettin. 

He farther demanded, in oppoſition to all the laws of 
nations, that they ſhould deliver up to him fifteen hun- 
dred unfortunate Moſcovites, who having eſcaped his 
arms had fled into the emperor's dominions. And the 
court of Vienna muſt have conſented to this extravagant 
demand, and they all had been given up to the enemy, 
if the Ruſſian envoy at Vienna had not artfully provided 
for their eſcape, by different roads. 

The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt con- 
ſiderable. He declared himſeif protector of the emperor's 
Proteſtant ſubjects in Sileſia, a province belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and not to the empire. And it was his 
will, that the emperor ſhould grant them liberties and pri- 
vileges, which had been eſtabliſned by the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, but were extinguiſhed, or at leaſt eluded, by 
thoſe of Ryſwick. The emperor, who wanted nothing ſo 
much as to get rid of ſo dangerous a neighbour, ſtil} com- 
plied, and granted him all that he deſired. The Lutherans 
had above an hundred churches in Sileſia, which the Ro- 
man Catholicks were obliged to give up to them by this 
treaty ; but many of theſe conceſſions, which the king of 
Sweden's fortune procured to them, were taken from 
on as ſoon as ever he was out ofa condition to impoſe 

aus. 

The emperor, who was forced to make theſe conceſſi- 
ons and abſolutely complied with the will of Charles XII. 
was named Joſeph, the eldeſt ſon of Leopold, and brother 
to the wiſe emperor Charles VI. who ſucceeded him. 
The pope's nuncio, who then reſided in his court, re- 
proached him very ſeverely, that he, who was a Roman 
Catholick, ſhould thus give up the intereſt of his own re- 
ligion, in favour of heretics. © *Tis well for you,” an- 

| N 2 | 
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ſwered the emperor ſmiling, © that the king of Sweden 
did not propoſe to make me a Lutheran; for, if he had, 
« don't know what I ſhould have done.“ 

Count Wratiſlau, his ambaſſador with Charles XII. 
brought the treaty to Lipfick in favour of the Sileſiang, 
ligned by his maſter's own hand. Charles then faid, he 
was ſatisfied, and was the emperor's very good friend, 


However, he was much diſguſted at the oppoſition he parti 
had found from Rome upon every occaſion. He locked to gi 
with the utmoſt contempt upon the weakneſs of that paul 
court, which having one half of Europe for its irrecon- have 
cilcable enemy, is always in diſtruſt of the other, and toal 
ſupports its credit only by its {kill in negotiations. In him 
the mean time he meditated revenge. He told count to pi 
Wratiſlau, that the Swedes had formerly conquered Rome, The 
and had not degenerated like that city. And he let the ther 
pope know, that he would one day demand back the ef- ther 
ſects which queen Chriſtina had left at Rome. One.can- TM 
not tell, how far this young conqueror would have carried 7M 
his reſentments and his arms, if fortune had proſpered 1 
his deſigns. Nothing then appeared impoſlible to him. neat 
He had even ſent privately ſeveral officers into Aſia, and core 
as far as Egypt, to take the plan of the towns, and inform fore 
him of the ſtrength of thoſe countries. Tis certain that ſom 
if any one could have overturned the empire of the Per- he 
ſians and Turks, and then have paſſed into Italy, it was hin 
Charles XII. He was as young as Alexander, as much a Th 
ſoldier, and as enterprizing; but more indefatigable, more hi 
robuſt, and more virtuous; and the Swedes perhaps ex- tro1 
cecded the Macedonians : but ſuch projects, which are hin 
looked upon as divine, when attended with ſucceſs, ate | 
treated as chimaera's, when they want it. Wy 

At laſt, all difficulties being removed, and whatever he bat 
had a mind to be executed; after having humbled the dit 
emperor, given laws in the empire, protected the Lutheran ele 
religion in the midſt of Roman Catholicks, dethroned one thy 
king, crowned another, and ſeen himſelf the terror of all Ge 
the princes around him, he prepared for his departure. on 
The pleaſures of Saxony, where he had lain idle a full W. 
year, had made no alteration in his manner of living. He ſo 


mounted on horſeback three times a day, roſe at four in de 
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the morning, dreſſed himſelf alone, drank no vine, ſat at | 
table but one quarter of an hour, exerciſed his troops e- 
very day, and knew no other pleaſure, but that of making 
Europe tremble. f 5 

The Swedes did not yet know, whither their king 
| would lead them; only it was ſuſpected in the army, 
that he might go to Moſcow. Some days before his de- 
parture, he ordered the grand mareſchal of his houſhold 
to give him in writing the rout from Lipfick. . . . . He 
pauſed a while at that word, and that the mareſchal might 
have no ſuſpicion of his projects, he added ſmiling, . . + 
toall the capital cities of Europe. The mareſchal brought 
him a lift of them all, and at the head of them had affected 
to put in great letters, The road from Lipſick to Stockholm. 
The generality of the Swedes wiſhed only to return thi- 
ther, but the king was far from the thought of carrying 
them back into their own country. I ſee, Sir, ſays he, 
** whither you would lead me, but we ſhall not return to 
« Stockholm ſo ſoon.” 

The army was already upon their march, and paſſed 
near Dreſden. Charles was at their head, and riding ac- 
cording to his cuſtom about a quarter or half a mile be- 
fore his guards, they loſt fight of him all at once, and 
ſome of the officers ſpurred on their horſes to ſee where 
he was; but with all their enquiry they could not find 
him. The whole army took the alarm in a moment. 
They made a halt, and the generals met together; and 
whillt they were in great conſternation, they learnt at laſt 
from a Saxon, who was paſſing by, what was become of 
him. 

He had a mind, as he paſſed ſo near Dreſden, to make 
a viſit to king Auguſtus, He entered the town on horſe- 
back, attended by three or four general officers, and went 
directly to alight at the palace. He was got as ſar as the 
elector's apartment, before it was known that he was in 
the town. General Fleming having ſeen the king of Swe- 
den at a diſtance, had only time to run and inform his 
maſter. All that could be done upon ſuch an occaſion, 
was preſented to the idea of the miniſter, who laid it be- 
ſore Auguſtus; but Charles entered the chamber in his 
boote, before Auguſtus had time to recover from his ſur- 
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prize. He was then ſick and in a night-gown, but draſed Þ 
himſelf preſently. Charles breakfaſted with him as a ta. 
veller, who came to take leave of his friend, and then he 
expreſſed his deſire of viewing the fortifications. During | 
the little time that was taken up in walking round them, 
2 Livonian condemned in Sweden, who ſerved in the | 
troops of Saxony, thought he could never have a more 
favourable 2 of obtaining pardon, and begged 

of king Auguſtus to aſk it of Charles; being fully aſſured C 
that his majeſty could not refuſe ſo ſlight a requeſt to 

prince, from whom he had taken a crown, and in whoſe 
power he then was. Auguſtus was -_—_ revailed upon 0 

to undertake it. He ſtood at a little diſtance from the 

king of Sweden, and was diſcourſing with Hoord a Swediſh 

general. I believe,” ſays he ſmiling, * that your maſ- 

&« ter will not refuſe me.” © You don't know him,” re- 

plies general Hoord, he will rather refuſe you here than 

* any where elſe.” Auguſtus notwithſtanding aſked a 

pardon for the Livonian of the king in preſſing terms; Cha 


* 
4 
4 


| and Charles denied him in ſuch a manner, that he did not t 
(il think fit to aſk it a ſecond time. After having paſſed ſome t 
| hours in this odd kind of viſit, he embraced king Augul- c 


tus, and took his leave. Upon returning to his army be 
ſound all his generals aſſembled in a council of war, and 
alked the reaſon. General Renchild told him, they had 
determined to beſiege Dreſden, in caſe his majeſty had 
been detained a priſoner. © Right,” ſays the king,“ they 


« durſt not, they durſt not.“ The next morning, upon po 
the news that king Auguſtus held an extraordinary coun- him 
cil at Dreſden: ©« You ſee,” ſays Renchild, © they are not 
«« deliberating upon what they Lan have done yeſter- Ver 
„day.“ A few days after this event Renchild coming io Bel 
wait upon the king ſpoke to him with aſtoniſhment of ner 
his adventure at Dreſden. I confided in my good fortune, 1 
faid Charles, but I have once ſeen the moment that n 
might have been a little unfavourable to me. Fleming fro 
had no great inclination that I ſhould leave Dreſden ſo bu 
ſoon. 16 
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Charles leaves Saxony ; purſues the Czar ; advances far in- 
to Ukrania; his loſſes, wound, and the battle of Pultoua; 
the conſequences of that battle; Charles reduced to a ne- 
ceſſity of flying into Turkey, his reception in Beſſarabia. 


HARLES at laſt took leave of Saxony in Sep- 
tember 1707, followed by an army of three and 

forty thouſand men, formerly covered with ſteel, but 
ey ſhining with gold and filver, -and enriched with the 
poils of Poland and Saxony. Every ſoldier carried with 
him fifty crowns in ready money; all the regiments were 
not only complete, but in every company there were ſe- 
veral ſupernumeraries, who waited for vacant places. 


W Beſides this army, count Levenhaup, one of his beſt ge- 
rerals, waited for him in Poland with twenty thouſand 


men; and he had beſides another army of fiſteen thou- 


band in Finland; and freſh recruits were coming to him 


from Sweden. With all theſe forces it was not doubted 
but he mult dethrone the Czar. 

The emperor of Moſcovy was then in Lithuania, em- 
ployed in keeping up the Girits of a party, which king 
Auguſtus ſeemed to have renounced, His troops, divided 
into ſeveral bodies, fled on all ſides upon the firſt report 
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of the king of Sweden's approach. He bad himſelf adviſed 
all his generals never to wait for the coming up of this 
conqueror with unequal force. 

The king of Sweden in the midſt of his vitoriog 
march received a ſolemn embaſſy from the Turks. The 
ambaſſador had his audience in count Piper's quarters; 
for twas there always that ceremonies of pomp were 
performed. He ſupported the dignity of his maſter by a 
magnificent appearance; and the king, who was always 
worſe lodged, worſe ſerved, and more plainly clad than 
the meaneſt officer in his army, would often ſay that his 
palace was Piper's quarters. The Turkiſh ambaſſadar 

reſented Charles with an hundred Swediſh ſoldiers; who 
— been taken by the Colmouks, fold in Turkey, 
and redeemed by the grand Seignior, were ſent by him to 
the king as the moſt agreeable preſent he could make 
him; not that the Ottoman pride pretended to pay ho- 
mage to, the glory of Charles XII. but becauſe the ſultan, 
a natural enemy to the emperors of Moſcovy and Ger- 
many, was deſirous of ſtrengthening himſelf againſt then 
by the friendſhip of Sweden, and the alliance of Poland, 
The ambaſſador complimented Staniſlaus upon his ad- 
vancement to the crown; and thus he was owned 2 
king in a very little time by Germany, France, England, 
Spain, and Turkey. There remained only the pope, who 
before he acknowledged him was willing to wait, till 
time had ſettled the crown upon his head, which a tum, 
of fortune might ſtrike off. 

Charles had ſcarce given audience to the ambaſſador 
of the Ottoman Porte, before he began his march in ſearcl 
of the Moſcovites. 

The Czar had left Poland, and returned thither above 
twenty times during the courſe of the war. The coun- 


try lying open on all {ides, and having no ſtrong holds 


cut off the retrear of an army, left the Moſcovites the E 
berty of appearing often again in the very place where the 
had been beaten ; and even allowed them to penetrate 25 
far into the country as the conqueror. Whilſt Charles 
was in Saxony, the Czar had advanced as far as Leopdk, 
which lies on the ſouthern extremity of Poland. He vas 
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then towards the north at Grodno in Lithuania about a 
hundred leagues from Leopold. 

Charles left Staniſlaus in Poland with ten thouſand 
Swedes and his new ſubjects to aſſiſt him in the preſerva- 
tion of his kingdom, againſt his foreign and domeſtic e- 


| nemies; as for his own part, he marched at the head of 


his horſe amidſt ice and ſhow towards Grodno in the 
month of January, 1708. 

He bad already paſſed the Niemen within two leagues 
of the town, before the Czar knew any thing of his march, 
Upon the firſt news that the Swedes were coming, the 
Czar leaves the town by the north-gate, and Charles 
enters by the ſouth. The king had with him but fix hun · 
dred of his guards, the reſt not being able to follow him; 
and the Czar fled with above two thouſand men, upon 
ſuppoſition that a whole army was entring into Grodno z 
but he learnt that very day from a Poliſh deſerter, that 
he had quitted the place to no more than fix hundred 
men, and that the body of he enemy's army was {till 
above five leagues diſtant, He loſt no time, but ſent a 
detachment of fifteen hundred horſe in the evening to ſur- 
prize theking of Sweden in the town. The fifteen hundred 
Moſcovites, aſſiſted by the darkneſs of the night, advanc- 
ed as far as the firſt Swediſh guard without being known. 
This guard conſiſted of thirty men; and they alone ſuſ- 
tained the attack of fifteen hundred for half a quarter of 
an hour. The king who lay at the other end of the town 
came up preſently with his fix hundred guards; and the 
Moſcovites fled with precipitation. His army were not 
long without joining him, nor he without purſuing the 
enemy. All the Moſcovite troops who were diſperſed in 
Lithuania retired in haſte eaſtward into the palatinate of 
Minſky, near the frontiers of Moſcovy, where their ren- 
dezvous was appointed. The Swedes, whom the king 

alſo divided into ſeveral bodies, did not ceaſe to purſue 

them for above thirty leagues of their way. Thoſe who 

fled and thoſe who purſued, made exceſſive marches al- 

moſt every day, though in the midſt of winter. All ſea- 

ſons had been long equal to the ſoldiers of Charles and of 

the Czar; the ſole terror, which the name of Charles 
0 
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carried with it, then made the difference between the 
Moſcovites and the Swedes. ] 

From Grodno to the Boriſthenes eaſtward lye nothing 
but moraſſes, deſerts, mountains, and immenſe foreſts; in 
ſuch places as are cultivated there was no proviſion to be 
found, the country people buried all their grain under 
ground, and whatever elſe could be preſerved there. In or- 
der to diſcover theſe ſubterraneous magazines, they were o- 
bliged to ſound the earth with long poles pointed with iron, 
The Moſcovites and Swedes ſerved themſelves with theſe 
proviſions by turns; but they were not m_ found, nor 
did they prove ſufficient, when they were diſcovered. 

The king of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe difficul- 
ties; had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
ſo that nothing ſtopped him in his march. After he had 
croſſed the foreſt of Minſky where his men were obliged 
every moment to cut down trees to make way for his troops 
and baggage, he found himſelf on the 25th of June, 
1708 before the river Berezine, over againſt Boriſlow. 

The Czar had got together the beſt part of his troops 
in that place and intrenched himſelf ro advantage. His 
deſign was to hinder the Swedes from paſſing the river. 
Charles poſted ſome of his regiments on the banks of the 
Berezine, directly againſt Boriſlow, as though he meant 
to attempt the paſſage in ſight of the enemy. At the ſame 
time he leads his army about three leagues up the river, 
throws a bridge over it, cuts his way through a body of 
three thouſand men, who defended that poſt, and march- 
es to the enemy without ſtopping. The Moſcovites did 
not wait however for his coming up, but immediately de- 
camped, and retreated towards the Boriſthenes, ſpoiling 
all the roads, and ſpreading deſtruction wherever they 
paſſed, that by theſe means at leaſt they might retard 
the progreſs of the Swedes. 

Charles ſurmounted all difficultics, advancing {till to- 
wards the Boriſthenes. He met with twenty thouſand 
Moſcovites in his way entrenched in a place named Hol- 
loſin, behind a moraſs, which could not be come at with- 
out paſling a river. Charles did not wait for the aſſault 


till the reſt of his infantry came up, but threw himſelf 


into the water at the head of his foot-guards, and crol- 
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ſed the river and the moraſs, with the water ſometimes a- 
bove his ſhoulders. Whilſt he thus marched againſt the 
enemy, he ordered his horſe to paſs round the moraſs, 
and fall upon them in flank. The Moſcovites in amaze, 
that no barrier could defend them, were at the ſame time 
routed by the king on foot, and by the Swediſh horſe. 

The horſe having made their way through the enemy 
joined the king in the midſt of the battle. He then mount- 
ed on horſe- back, ut ſome time after finding a young 
Swediſh gentleman, named Gullenſtiern, whom he very 
much eſteemed, wounded in the field, and unable to 
march, he obliged him to take his horſe, and continued 
to command on foot at the head of his infantry. Of all the 
battles he had ever fought, this in all probability was the 
molt glorious, that wherein he wasexpoſed to the moſt 
dangers, and where he ſhewed the greateſt abilities. The 
memory of it is preſerved by a medal, with this inſcrip- 
tion on one ſide, SYLVAE, PALUDES, AGGERES, HOSTES vic- 
Tl; and on the other, VIcTRICES COPIAS ALIUM LATURUS 
IN ORBEM. 

The Moſcovites, thus obliged to fly, repaſſed the Bo- 
rilthenes, which ſeparates the dominions of Poland from 
their own country. Charles loſt no time in the purſuit, 
he croſſed that great river after them at Mohilou, the laſt 
town in Poland, which ſometimes belongs rothe Czar, and 
ſometimes to the Poles, according to the common fate of 
frontier places. 

The Czar, thus ſeeing his empire, in which he was 
giving birth to arts and trade, become a prey to a war, 
which ina little time might ruin all his projects, and per- 
haps take him from his throne, was inclined to a peace, 
and even ventured ſome propoſals by a Poliſh gentleman, 
whom he ſent to the Swediſh army. Charles XII. who 
had not been uſed to grant peace to his enemies, but in 
their capital cities, only anſwered, I will treat with the 

zar at Moſcow. When this haughty anſwer was report- 

ed to the Czar, * My brother Charles, ſays he, ſtill af- 
ſects to act the Alexander, but I flatter myſelf he will not 
find a Darius in me.” 

About thirty leagues northward from Mohilou, the 
place where the king paſſed the Boriſthenes, along the 
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river, and (till upon the frontiers of Poland and Moſcovy, 
is fituate the country of Smolenſko, in which lies the 
road from Poland to Moſcow. This way the Czar retreat. 
ed, and the king followed by long marcheg; and 6 
cloſe, that part of the rear-guard of the Moſcovites waz 
frequently engaged with the dragoons of the Swediſh van - 
guard. The latter had generally the advantaye; but the 
weakened themſelves even by conquering in theſe mal 
ſkirmiſhes, which were never deciſive, and in which they 
always loſt abundance of men. - 

On the 22d ofSeptember, in this year 1708, the king 
attacked a body of ten thouſand horſe and ſix thouſand 
Calmouks near Smolenſko. Theſe Calmouks are Tar- 
tars, living between the kingdom of Aſtracan, which is 
— of the Czar's dominions, and that of Sar marcande, 

elonging to the Usbeck Tartars, and the country of Ti- 
mur, which is known by the name of Tamerlane. The 
country of the Calmouks extends eaſtward to the moun- 
tains, which ſeparates the Mogul from the weſtern part 
of Aſia. Thoſe who inhabit near Aſtracan are tributary 
to the Czar; he pretends to an abſolute dominion over 
them, but their wandering way of life hinders him from 
enjoying it, and obliges him to deal with them, as the 
grand Seignior with the Arabs, ſometimes bearing with 
their robberies, and at other times puniſhing them. 
There are always ſome of theſe Calmouks in the troops 
of Moſcovy, and the Czar had reduced even them to 
diſcipline, like the reſt of his ſoldiers. 

The king fell upon this army with only fix regiments 
of horſe, and four thouſand foot; broke their ranks u- 
pon the firſt onſet at the head of his Oitrogothick regi- 
ment, and forced the enemy to retreat. He advanced u- 
pon them through rough and hollow ways, where the 
Calmouks lay hid; they then appeared again, and threw 
themſelves between the regiment where the king was 
fighting and the reſt of the Swediſh army. The Mol- 
covites and Calmouks in an inſtant ſurrounded this 
regiment, and made their way quite up to his majelty. 
They killed two Aides de Camp, who fought near his 
perſon. The king's horſe was {lain under him; and 33 
one of his equeries was preſenting him another, both the 
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uery and horſe were ſtruck dead upon the ſpot. Charles 
Sake on foot, encircled by ſome of his officers, who im- 
mediately flew to relieve him by ſurrounding him. 

Several of them were taken, wounded or ſlain, or carried 


off to a diſtance from the king by the multitude that fell u- 
pon him, fo that only five men were left about him. He 


was quite ſpent with fatigue, having killed above a dozen 
of the enemy with his own hand, without receiving ſo much 
as one wound, by that inexpreſſible good fortune, which 
till then had ever attended him, and upon which he 
ſtil} relied. At laſt colonel Dardoff forced his way 
through the Calmouks with a ſingle company of his re- 
giment, and came time enough todiſengage the king. The 
reſt of the Swedes put the Tartars to the ſword. The ar- 
my recovered its ranks, Charles mounted his horſe, and 
fatigued as he was, purſued the Moſcovites two leagues. 

The conqueror was ſtill in the great road to the capi- 


W tal of Moſcovy. From Smolenſko, near which this battle 


was fought, to Moſcow, are about a hundred French 
leagues; and the roads in themſelves not worſe than thoſe, 
through which the Swedes had already paſled ; but they 
had information, that the Czar had not only made all 
theſe roads impaſſable, either by laying ſuch parts of 
them under water, as lay near the marſhes, or by dig- 
ging very deep ditches at certain diſtances, or by covering 
the way with the wood of whole foreſts which his ſoldiers 
had cut down but alſo they learn'd, that he had ſet fire 
to all the villages, both on the right fide, and the left. 
The Winter was coming on, and there was little ap- 
pearance of making any ſpeedy advances intothe country, 
and none of ſubſiſting there; and the whole body of the 
Moſcovite forces might unexpectedly fall upon the king 
of Sweden through by-ways, which he was not acquaint - 
ed with. 

Charles having made a review of his whole army, and ta- 
ken an account of their proviſions, found that he had not a 
ſufficient quantity to ſubſiſt them for fifteen days. General 
Levenhaup, who was appointed to bring him a ſupply with 
a reinforcement of fifteen thouſand men, was not yet come 
up; he therefore reſolved to quit the road to Moſcow, 
and turn to the ſouth towards Ukrania, into the country 
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of the Coſaques, ſituate between the leſſer Tartary, Pg. | 
land and Moſcovy. This country extends about a hun. 


dred French leagues from the ſouth to the north, and4l. 
moſt as many from the eaſt to the weſt. *Tis divided in. 
to two parts, which are very near equal, by the Bor. 
ſthenes, which runs croſs from the north-weſt to the ſouth. 
eaſt: and the principal town is Bathurin upon the little 
river Sem. The moſt northern part of Ukrania is culti. 
vated and rich; the moſt ſouthern ſituate in the 48th 
degree, is one of the moſt fertile countries in the world, 
and the moſt deſolate; the calamitous government (il 
ſuppreſſing all the efforts of bounteous nature to make 
the inhabitants happy. The people of thoſe cantons that 
lye near the leſſer Tartary neither plant nor ſaw, leſt the 
Tartars of Bougiac, Precop, and Moldavia, who ſubſil 
by robbery, ſhould carry off their harveſt. 

Ukrania has always aſpired to be free; but being ſur- 
rounded by Moſcovy, the dominions of the grand Sei- 
nior, and Poland, it has ever been obliged to ſeek for 
a protector, and conſequently a maſter, in one of thoſe 
three ſtates. *Twas firſt put under the protection of po- 
land, which carried it over them with too high a hand; 
they then applied to the Moſcovite, who governed them 
as ſlaves, as much as poſſible. The Ukranians had the 
privilege at firſt of chuſing a prince under the name of 
general, but they were ſoon after deprived of this right, 

and their general was nominated by the court of Moſcow, 
The ſtation was then filled by a Poliſh gentleman, nam» 
ed Mazeppa, born in the palatinate of Podolia. He had 
been brought up a page to king John Caſimir, and had 
reccived ſome tincture of polite learning in his court. An 
intrigue he had in his youth with the lady of a Poliſh 
gentleman being diſcovered, the husband cauſed him to 
be whipt, and then tied naked upoh a wild horſe, and ſent 
to ramble in that condition. The horſe, which had been 
brought out of Ukrania returned into his own count!y, 
and carried Mazeppa with him half killed with hunget 
and fatigue. Some of the country people gave him relief, 
he lived a long time among them, and ſignalized him- 
ſelf in ſeveral excurſions againſt the Tartars. The ſupe- 
riority of his underſtanding made him very conſiderable 
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: mong the Coſaques, and his reputation daily ener 
Wobliged the Czar to make him prince of Ukrania. 

One day as he fat at table with the Czar at Moſcow, 

ne emperor propoſed to him to diſcipline the Coſaques, 

Wand render thoſe people more dependent. Mazeppa an- 

Vered that the ſituation of Ukrania, and the genius of 

the nation, were obſtacles not to be ſurmounted. The 


threatned to have him empaled. 

Mazeppa, upon his return into Ukrania, Jaid the 
cheme of a revolt. The Swediſh army, which appeared 
ſoon after upon the frontiers, opened him an eaſy way to 
it; and he took a reſolution of becoming independent, and 
ailing himſelf a powerful kingdom out of Ukrania, and 
the ruins of the Ruſſian empire. He was a perſon of 


Jabour; he entered into a ſecret league with the king of 
Sweden to haſten the downfal of the Czar, and make his 
own advantage of it. 


na. Mazeppa promiſed to meet him there with thirty thou- 
ſand men, proper ammunition and proviſions, and all his 
r treaſures, which were immenſe. The Swediſh army there- 
i fore was ordered to march towards that fide of the country 
, to the great aſtoniſhment of all the officers, who knew no- 
. thing of the king's treaty with the Coſaques. Charles 


. 


viſions with all ſpeed into Ukrania, where he deſigned to 
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which falls into the Boriſthenes at Kiou. 


— — 


march were trifles to thoſe they met with in this new road, 
They were obliged to croſs a foreſt full fifty leagues 
broad, and full of marſhes. General Lagercron, who 
marched before with five thouſand men and pioneers, led 
| the army thirty leagues eaſtward out of the right way. 
And they had marched four days, before the king diſco- 
vered the miſtake, With difficulty they ſtruck into the 
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zar, who was ſomewhat-over heated with wine, and did 
ot always command his paſſion, called him traitor, and 


great courage, of amenterpriſing genius, and indefatigable 


The king appointed the rendezvous near the river Deſ- 


ſent orders to Levenhaup to bring up his troops and pro- 
paſs the Winter, that having ſecured that country to him- 
ſelf, he might conquer Moſcovy the next Spring; and' 
in the mean time he advanced towards the river Deſna, 


The obſtacles they had hitherto encountered in their 
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right road again, but left almoſt all their artillery and Wag- 
ook behind, which were either ſtuck faſt, or quite ſunk 


in the mud. 


They marched for twelve days in this painful and h. 
borious manner, till they had eaten up the little biſcuit 
that was left, and then they arrived quite ſpent with 
hunger and fatigue upon the banks of the Deſna, in the 

ace where Mazeppa had appointed to meet them; but 
inſtead of the prince, they found a body of Moſcovites 
advancing towards the other {ide of the river. The king 
was very much aſtoniſhed, but reſolved immediately to 
paſs the Deſna, and attack the enemy. The banks of 
the river were fo ſteep, that they were obliged to let the 
ſoldiers down with cords; and they croſſed it according 
to their uſual manner, ſome by ſwimming, and others on 
floats haſtily made. The body of Moſcovites, which 
arrived at the ſame time, were not above eight thouſand 
men; ſo that they made but ſmall reſiſtance, and this 
obſtacle was alſo —— 

Charles advanced farther into this wretched country, 
uncertain of his road and Mazeppa's fidelity. "Mazeppa 


appeared at laſt, but rather as a fugitive than a powerful. 


ally. The Moſcovites had diſcovered and prevented his 
deſigns. They had fallen upon the Coſaques and cut 
them in pieces; his principal friends were taken ſword 
in hand, and thirty of them had been broke upon the 


wheel. His towns were laid in aſhes, his treaſures plun- 


dered, the proviſions he was preparing for the king of Swe. 
den ſeized; and he was ſcarce able to eſcape himſelf with 
ſix thouſand men, and ſome few horſes loaden with gold 
and filver. However, he gave the king hopes of ſup 
porting him by his intelligences in this unknown country, 
and the affection of all the Coſaques, who, enraged 2. 
gainſt the Moſcovites, came in troops to the camp, and 
brought them proviſions. ba 

Charles hoped at leaſt that general Levenhaup would 
come and repair this ill fortune. He was to bring with 


him about fifteen thouſand Swedes, which were more va- 


luable than a hundred thouſand Coſaques, with proviſions 
of ammunition and victual. He arrived at laſt, but almoſt 
in the ſame condition as Mazeppa. 
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He had already paſſed the Boriſthenes above Mohilou, 
and advanced about twenty leagues farther on the road to 
Ukrania. He brought the king a convoy of eight thou- 
ſand waggons, with the money he had raiſed in Lithua- 
nia, and as he was upon his march. Upon coming up to- 
wards Leſno, near the place where the rivers af Pronia 
and Soſſa join to diſembogue themſelves far below into 
the Boriſthenes, the Czar appeared at the head of fifty 
thouſand men. | 

The Swediſh general, who had not quite ſixteen thou- 
ſand, reſolved not to entrench. Their many victories, 
had inſpired the Swedes with ſo much confidence, that 
they never enquired after the number of the enemy, but 
only where they lay. Levenhaup therefore marched a- 
gainſt them, without heſitation on the ſeventh of Octo- 
ber 1708, in the afternoon. Upon the firſt aſſault they 
killed fifteen hundred Moſcovites. - The Czar's army 
fell into confuſion, and fled on. all ſides; and the empe- 
ror of Ruſlia was upon the point of ſeeing himſelf entirely 
defeated, He perceived that the ſafety of his dominions 
depended upon the action of that day, and that he was 
utterly undone, if Levenhaup joined the king of Sweden 
with a victorious army. Ws | | 

As ſoon as he ſaw his troops begin to fall back, he ran 
to the rear-guard, where the Coſaques and Calmouks 
were poſted : © I charge you, ſays he, to fire upon every + 
man that runs away, and every to kill me, if I ſhould 
©. be ſo cowardly, as to turn my back.” From thence he 
turned to the yan-guard, rallied his troops in perſon, af- 
ſilted by prince Menzicof, and prince Gallicſin. Leven- 
haup, who had preſſing orders to join his maſter choſe ra- 
ther to continue on. his march than renew the fight, 
thinking he had done enough to diſcourage the enemy 
from purſuing. Au | | 

At eleven the next morning the Czar attacked him 
near a moraſs and drew out his army at length, that he 
Might ſurround him. The Swedes faced about, and the 
fight laſted two hours with equal reſolution. The Mol- 
covites lolt three times as many men, but ſtill kept their 
ground, and the victory was undecided. - 

At fourin the afternoon general Baver brought the Czar 
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a reinforcement of troops. The battle was then renewed 
for the third time, with more fury and eagerneſs than 
ever, and laſted till night came on. At laſt numbers ca- 
ried it. The Swedes were broken, routed, and driven as 
far as to their baggage. Levenhaup rallied his troops be- 
hind his waggons, and though the Swedes were conquered, 
they did not fly. They wereabout nine thouſand in num- 
ber, and not a ſingle man of them ran away; and the 
general drew them up as eaſily in order of battle, as tho 
they had never been beaten. 

The Czar on the other ſide paſſed the night under arms, 
and commanded his officers under pain of being caſhiered, 
and his ſoldiers under pain of death, not to ſtir for plunder, 

The next morning at day-break he ordered a freſh aſ- 
ſault. Levenhaup had retired to an advantageous ground 
at ſome miles diſtance, after having nailed down part of 
his cannon, and ſet fire to his waggons. 

The Moſcovites came time enough to hinder the 
whole convoy from being conſumed in the flames; th 
ſeized upon fix thouſand waggons, which they ſaved. 
The Czar, who was deſirous of completing the defeat 
of the Swedes, ſent general Flug to fall upon them again 
the fifth time: and the general offered them an honou- 
rable capitulation. Levenhaup refuſed it, and the fifth 
battle was as bloody as any of the former. Of the nine 
thouſand ſoldiers he had left, he loſt one half, and theo- 
therremained unbroken. At laſt night coming on, Leven- 
haup, after having ſuſtained five battles againſt fifty thou- 
{and men, ſwam over the Soſſa, followed by the five 
thouſand men he had left alive, and the wounded werecu- 
riedover on floats. The Czar loſt above twenty thouſand 
Moſcovites in theſe five engagements, in which he had 
the glory of conquering the Swedes, and Levenhaup the 
reputation of diſputing the victory for three days, and of 
retreating without being broken at laſt. He then came 
to his maſters camp with the honour of having made ſo 
good a defence, but bringing with him neither ammuni- 
tion nor army. | 
King Staniſlaus would have been glad to have joined 
Charles at the ſame time, but the Moſcovites who bas 
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conquered Levenhaup, lay in his way, and Siniauſky em- 
ployed him enough in Poland. 

The king of Sweden thus found himſelf without pro- 
viſions or communication with Poland, ſurrounded with 
enemies in the midſt of a country, where he had ſcarce 
any refuge but his fortitude of mind. | 

In this extremity the memorable winter of 1709. which 

was (till more terrible in thoſe frontiers of Europe, than 
it was in France, carried off part of his army. Charles re- 
ſolved to brave the ſeaſons, as he had done his enemies, 
and yentured to make long marches with his troops du- 
ring the exceſſive ſeverity of the weather. Twas in one 
of theſe marches that two thouſand of his men were fro- 
zen to death almoſt before his eyes. The horſemen had 
no boots, and the foot were without ſhoes, and almoſt 
without cloaths. They were forced to make ſtockings of 
the ſkins of beaſts, in the beſt manner they could. They 
often wanted bread. They were obliged to throw the beſt 
part of their cannon into quagmires and rivers, for want 
of horſes to draw themalong. So that this once flouriſhing 
army was reduced to four and twenty thouſand men ready 
to periſh for hunger. They no longer received news 
from Sweden, nor were able to ſend thither. In this 
condition only one officer complained. © How, ſays the 
« King, are you uneaſy that you are ſo far from your 
* wife? If you are a true ſoldier I will carry you to that 
« Ciſtance, that you ſhall ſcarce hear from Sweden once 
in three years. > | 

A ſoldier ventured with a murmur to preſent him, 
in preſence of the whole army, with a piece of bread, 
that was black and mouldy, made of barley and oats, the 
only food they then had, nor had they enough of this : 
the king received the piece of bread without the leaſt e- 
motion, eat it entirely up, and then ſaid coldly to the 
ſoldier, it is not good, but it may be eaten. This little 
turn, if any thing may be called little, that ſerves to in- 
creaſe reſpect and confidence, contributed more than all 
the reſt to ſupport the Swediſh army under extremities, 

n _ would have been intolerable under any other gene- 
Tal. 5 
In this ſituation he at laſt received news from Stock- 
* 
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holm, but it was only to inform him of the death of his 


ſiſter the dutcheſs of Holſtein, who was carried off by the 
{mall-pox in December 1708. in the 27th year of her 
age. She was a princeſs as mild and compaſſionate, 
her brother was impetuous in his diſpoſition and imple 
cable in his revenge. He had always expreſſed a very 
great affection for her, and was the more afflicted at her 
loſs, as beginning now to grow unfortunate himſelf, he 
became ſenſible of deeper impreſſions. 

He learnt alſo that they had raiſed troops and money 
purſuant to his orders: but nothing could reach his camp; 
as there lay between him and Stockholm near five hundred 
leagues, and an enemy ſuperior in number to encounter, 

The Czar, who was as active as the king of Sweden, 
aſter having ſent freſh forces into Poland to the aſſiſtance 
of the confederates, united under general Siniauſki againſt 
Staniſlaus, advanced very ſoon into Ukrania in the mid 
of this ſevere Winter to oppoſe the king of Sweden, He 
continued there with the artful view of weakening the e- 
nemy by ſmall engagements ; for by this means he thought 
the' Swediſh army muſt be ruined entirely at laſt, as it 
could not be recruited, whilſt he was able to draw frelh 
forces every moment out of his own dominions. 

The cold there mult have been exceſſive indeed, ſince 
it obliged the two enemies to agree upon a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. But upon the firſt of February they began toen- 
gage again in the midlt of ice and ſnows. 

After ſeveral ſmall ſkirmiſnes, and ſome diſadvanta- 
ges, the King's army was reduced m April to eighteen 
thouſand Swedes. Mazeppa alone, the prince of the Co- 
ſaques, ſupplied them with the neceſſaries of life, With- 
out his aſſiſtance the army muſt have periſhed through 
hunger and miſery. The Czar in this conjuncture offer- 
ed conditions to Mazeppa, to draw him again into his 
ſervice. But the Coſaque continued faithful to his new 
ally, whether it were through fear of the terrible puniſh» 
ment of the wheel, by which he had loſt his friends, ot 
whether through a delle of revenge. 

Charles with his eighteen thouſand Swedes, and u 


many Coſaques, had not laid aſide the deſign, or hopes of 


penetrating as far as Moſcow. Towards the end of May 
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he went to lay ſiege to Pultowa, upon the river Vorſlat, 
on the borders of Ukrania eaſtward, about thirteen 
leagues from the Boriſthenes, where the Czar had erected 
a magazine. If the king took it, it would open him the 
road to Moſcow, and in the abundance he ſhould then 


| — he could at leaſt wait for the coming up of the 
u 


ccours he ſtill expected from Sweden, Livonia, Pome- 
rania and Poland. His ſole refuge being then in the con- 
queſt of Pultowa he carried on the ſiege with vigour. 
Mazeppa, who had a correſpondence in the town, aſſured . 
him he would ſoon be maſter of it; and hope began to re- 
vive in his army. His ſoldiers looked upon the taking 
of Pultowa as the end of all their miſeries. 

The king perceived from the beginning of the fiege, 
that he had taught his enemies the art of war. Prince 
Menzicof, notwithſtanding all his precautions, threw frefh 
troops into the town, and the garriſon by this means a- 
mounted to almoſt ten thouſand men. 

The king continued the ſiege with ſtill more warmth, 
he carried the advanced works and even gave two aſſaults 
to the body of the place. The ſiege was in this conditi- 
on, when the king, having rode into the river to take a 
nearer view of ſome of the works, received a ſhot from a 
carabine, which pierced through his boot, and ſhattered 
the bone of his heel. There was not the leaſt alteration 
obſerved in his countenance, by which it could be ſuſ- 
pected that he was wounded ; he continued calmly to 
give orders, and remained near fix hours on horſeback 
afterwards. One of his domeſtics at laſt perceiving that 
the ſole of his boot was bloody, made haſte to call the 
ſurgeons ; and the king's pain then began to be ſo ſharp, 
that they were forced to take him off his horſe, and carry 
him into his tent. The ſurgeons when they had exami- 
ned the wound, were of opinion that the leg muſt be cut 
off, The army was in the utmoſt conſternation. But 
one of the ſurgeons named Newman, who was bettes 
ſkilled, and more courageous than the reft, was poſitive - 
that by making deep inciſions he could ſave the king's leg. 
Fall to work then preſently, ſays the king, cut boldly, 
* fear nothing.” He held the leg himſelf with both his 
hands, looking upon the inciſions that were made, 2s 


” 
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though the operation had been performed upon another 


#perlon. 

As they were laying on the dreſſing, he gave orden 
For an aſſault the next morning; but the orders were ſcarce 
given, before word was brought him, that the Czar ap- 

red with an army of above ſeventy thouſand men, 
He was therefore obliged to take another reſolution, 


Charles, wounded and incapable of acting, ſaw himſelf the 
incloſed between the Boriſthenes, and the river which mig 
runs to Pultowa, in a deſert country, without any pla- he 
ces of ſecurity, or ammunition, and oppoſed to an army, * 
which prevented him either from retreating or being ſup- 5 
lied with proviſions. In this extremity he did not al- it v 
F-mble any council of war, as might have been expedted; nor 
but on the 7th of July at night ſent for marſhal Renchild dra 
into his tent, and ordered him without deliberation, and mil 
without uneaſineſs, to prepare to attack the Czar the next of 1 
- morning. Renchild did not diſpute his maſter's will, but - 
went out with a reſolution to obey him. At the door of wa 
the king's tent he met count Piper, with whom he had 
long been at variance, as it often happens between the che 
miniſter and the general. Piper aſked him, if any ſung reſ 
new had happened: No, ſays the general coldly, and pi. an, 
ſiead on to give his orders. As ſoon as Piper was entered thi 
into the tent, Has Renchild ſaid any thing to you!“ co! 
fays the king to him. Nothing,” anſwers Piper. Well of 
then, replies the king, I tell you that to morrow we ſhall 
give battle.” Count Piper was aſtoniſhed at ſo deſpe- H. 
rate a reſolut ion; but knew well that his maſter could w. 
not be prevailed on to change his opinion; he only ex. he 
preſſed his aſtoniſhment by his ſilence, and left the king m 
to ſleep till break of day. | ſt 
T was on the 8th of July 1709, that the deciſive battle tl 
of Pultowa was fought between the two moſt famous mo- t 
narchs then in the world. Charles XII. illuſtrious by 3 n 


courſe of nine years victories, and Peter Alexiowitz, 
nine years of fatigue, ſpent in training up his troops t9 
an equality with the Swedes; the one glorious fortav- 
ing given away dominions, the other for having civ 

| his own: Charles in love with danger, and fighting only 
for glory; Alexiowitz not flying from danger, and making 
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war only intereſt : the Swediſh monarch liberal through 
a preatneſs of ſoul; and the Moſcovite generous but 
for ſome private end: the one ſober and continent beyond 
example, naturally brave, and never cruel but once; 
the other having not yet worn off the roughneſs of his e- 
ducation, or the brutality of his country, as terrible to 
his ſubjects, as wonderful to ſtrangers, and too much 
addicted to exceſſes that ſhortned his days. Charles had 
the title of invincible, which one unhappy moment 
might rob him of; but the nations around had already 
iven Peter Alexiowitz the name of great of which no de- 
eat could deprive him, as no victories gave it to him. 
To form a clear idea of this battle, and the place where 
it was fought, we mult imagine Pultowa lying on the 
north, the camp of the king of Sweden on the ſouth, 
drawing a little towards the eaſt, his baggage about a 
mile behind him, and the river of Pultowa on'the north 
of the town, running from eaſt to weſt. 
The Czar had paſled the river about a league from Pulto- 
watowards the weſt, and was beginning to form his camp. 
At day-break the Swedes appeared out of their tren- 


ches with four jron cannons for their whole artillery ; the | 


reſt were left in the camp with about three thouſand men 3 
and four thouſand remained with the baggage. So that 
the Swediſh army which marched againſt the enemy, 
conſiſted of about five and twenty thouſand men, where- 
of there were not above twelve thouſand regular troops. 

The generals Renchild, Field, Levenhaup, Slipenbak, 
Horn, Sparre, Hamilton, the prince of Wirtemberg, who 
was related to the king, and ſome others, moſt of whom 
had ſeen the battle of Narva, put the ſubaltern officers in 
mind of that day, when eight thouſand Swedes had de- 
ſtroyed an army of a hundred thouſand Moſcovites in 
their intrenchments. The officers ſaid the ſame thing to 
the ſoldiers, and all encouraged one another as they 
marched, 

The king conducted the march, carried in a litter at 
the head of his foot. A party of horſe advanced by his 
order to attack that of the enemy. The battle began with 
this engagement at half an hour after four in the 2 


The enemies horſe lay weſtwatd on the right of the Mol- 
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covite camp: prince Menzicof and count Galſowin bad 


WP. 


placed them at a diſtance between redoubts fortified with 
eamnon. General Slipenbak at the head of the Swedes, 
Ell upon them. All who have ſerved in the - Swediſh 
troops know that it was almoſt impoſſible to reſiſt the 
fury of their firſt ſhock. The Moſcovite ſquadrons were 
broken and routed. The Czar himſelf ran to rally them, 


and his hat was ſhot through with a muſket ball; Men- 


Zicof had three horſes killed under him; and the Swedes 
eried out victory. 


Charles did not doubt but the battle was gained; he 


had diſpatched general Creuts about midnight with five 
thouſand horſe or dragoons, who were to take the enem 

in flank, whilſt he attacked them in front; but his mi 

fortune was that Creuts went out of the way, and did not 
appear. The Czar, who had thought himſelf loſt, had 
time to rally his horſe. He fell upon the king's cavalry 
in his turn, which not being ſupported by Creut's detach- 
ment, was broken likewiſe, and Slipenbak taken priſoner 
in the engagement.” At the ſame time ſeventy two can- 


nons from the camp played upon the Swediſh horſe, and 


che Ruſſian foot opening from their lines, advanced to 


attack the Swediſh infantry. | 


The Car by a preſence of mind and à penetration, 
which in ſuch moments belongs only to men who ate 
truly great, immediately detaches prince Menzicof to 
poſt himſelf between Pultowa and the Swedes; prince 


Menzicof executed his maſter's orders with dexterity and 


expedition; and not only cut off the communication be- 


rween the Swediſh army and the troops remaining in the 
camp before Pultowa, but meeting with a corps de reſerre 


of three thouſand men, he ſurrounded them and cut them 
in pieces. | 

In the mean time the Moſcovite foot came out of 
their lines, and advanced in order into the plain. And on 
the other fide, the Swediſh horſe rallied within a quarter 
of a league from the enemy's army. And the king aſfiſ 
ted by general Renchild, made a diſpoſition for a general 
engagement. a | 

He ranged what troops were left him in two lines; 
his foot were poſted in the center, and his horfe made 
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up the two wings. The Czar diſpoſed his army in the 
ſame manner; he had the advantage of numbers, and of 
ſeventy two cannon, whilſt the Swedes had no more than 
four, and began to want powder. * 
ä The emperor of Moſcovy was in the center of his ar- 
my, having then the title only of majot general, and 
ſeemed to ſerve under general Cſeremetoff. But he went 
as emperor from rank to rank mounted on a Turkiſh 
horſe, which was a preſent. from the grand Seignior, ani- 
mating the officers and ſoldiers, and promiſing every one 
of them rewards, : 

Charles did all he could to fit his horſe at the head of 
his troops; but finding the poſture too painful, he return- 
ed to his litter, holding his ſword in one hand, and a piſ- 
tol in the other. n 

At nine in the morning the battle was renewed; one 
of the firſt diſcharges of the Moſcovite cannon carried off 
the two horſes of the king's litter; he cauſed two others 
to be ſtraight put to it, and a ſecond volley broke the lit- 
ter in pieces and overturned the king. The troops which 
fought near him believed him killed. The Swedes in a 
conſternation Joſt ground, and the enemy's cannon con- 
tinuing to play upon them, the firſt line fell back upon 
the ſecond, and the ſecond fled. In this laſt action the 
Swediſh army was routed by a ſingle line of ten thouſand 
men of the Moſcovite-foot ; ſo much were matters chan- 

1 


The king, carried upon pikes by four grenadiers, cover- 
ed with blood, and all over bruiſed with his ſall, and 
ſcarce able to ſpeak, cried out, Swedes, Swedes. Anger 
and grief rene wing his ſtrength, he tried to rally ſome of 
his regiments. But the Moſcovites cloſely putſued them 
with their ſwords, bayonets, and pikes. The prince af 
Wirtemberg, general Renchild, Hamilton, and Stakel- 
berg were already taken priſoners, the camp beſore Pul- 
towa ſorced, and all in a confuſion, which did not admit 
of any remedy. Count Piper with all the officers of tho 
chancery had quitted the camp, and neither knew what 
to do, nor what was become of the king. They ran from 
one ſide of the plain to the other. Major Bere offered to 
lend them to the baggage; but the clouds of duſt and 
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ſmoke, which covered the field, and their own confulion, 
which was very natural in ſuch a ſcene-of deſolation, eu- 
ried them ſtrait to the counterſtarp of the town, where 
they were all taken priſoners by the garriſon. 
The king would not fly, and could not defend himſelſ. 

General Poniatoſky chanced to be by him that inftany 
he was a colonel of the Swedifh guards of king Staniſlaus, 
and a perſon of uncommon merit, whom his attachment 
to the perſon of Charles had engaged to follow him into 
Ukrania without any polt in the army. He was-one, who 
in all the occurrences of his life, and in dangers, when 
ethers at moſt would have only behaved with courage, 
ſhewed an immediate preſence of mind, which was evet 
attended with ſucceſs. He made a ſign to a young Swede, 
named Federick, the king's firſt valet de chambre, and as 
intrepid as his maſter; they take the king under their 
arms, and aſſiſted by a Draban who came up to them, 
mount him on horſeback, notwithſtanding the exceſſive 
pains of his wound. Federick mounted another hork 
riding near his maſter, and ſupporting him from time to 
ume, | 
Poniatoſky, though he had no command in the army, 
being made a general on this occaſion by neceſſity, dre 
up five hundred horſe near the king's perſon; ſome of 
them drabans, others officers, and others private troep- 
ers. This body rcanimated by the misfortune of their 
prince, made their way through more than ten regiments 
of Moſcovites, and conducted Charles throu oh the mii 
of the enemy the ſpace of a league, to the baggage of the 
Swediſh army. 

- This ſurprizing retreat was of great conſequence in 
ſuch diſtreſs, but the king was under a neceſſity: of fing 
ſtill farther. | They found amongſt the baggage count 
Piper's coach, for the king never had one fince he left 
Stockholm. They put him into it, and made towards the 
Boriſthenes with all poſſible ſpeed. The king, who, from 
the time he was ſet on horſeback till he came to the bag 
gage, had never ſpoke one word, then aſked what was be- 
come of count Piper. They told him he was taken with 
all the officers of chancery : and general Renchild, and 

the duke of. Wirtemberg? added the king. They 
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priſoners too, ſays Poniatoſky, Priſoners to Moſcovites | 
replies Charles, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders. Come on then, 
let us go to the Turks rather. They did not obſerve how- 
ever the leaſt alteration in his countenance, and whoever 
had then ſeen him, and not known his condition, would 
W have never ſuſpected him to have been either conquered 
or wounded, 
Whilſt he was getting off, the Moſcovites ſeized upon 
his artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, and 
the money he had raiſed for carrying on the war, where 
they found {ix millions in ſpecie, the ſpoils of Poland and 
Saxony. Near nine, thouſand Swedes were killed in the 
battle, about fix thouſand were taken, three or four thou - 
ſand ran away, and were never heard of ſince. There (til 
| remained near eighteen thouſand men; «comprehending 
the Colaques, with the Swedes and Poles, who fled to- 
wards the Boriſthenes under the direction of general Le- 
venhaup, He marched one way with theſe fugitive 
troops, whilſt the king took another road with ſome of 
his horſe. The coach, in which he rode, broke down in 
his march, and they ſet him again on horſeback. And to 
finilh his misfortune, he wandered all night in a wood; 
there his courage not being able to ſupply any longer his 
exhauſted ſpirits, and the pain of his wound becoming 
more in ſupportable by fatigue, and his horſe falling under 
him through exceſſive wearineſs, he reſted himſelf for 
ſame hours at the foot of a tree, in danger of being ſur- 
rized every mament by the conquerors, who ſought tor 
lim on all ſides. | 
At laſt, on the ↄth of July at night, he found himſelf 
upon the banks of the Boriſthenes, and Levenhaup juſt 
arrived with the remains of his army. The Swedes law 
their King again, whom they judged to have been dead, 
with a joy mixed with ſorrow. The enemy drew nigh, 
and they had no bridge to paſs the river, nor time to make 
one, nor powder to defend themſelves againſt the enemy 
who came upon them, nor proviſions to hinder the army 
from periſning with hunger, who had eat nothing ſor two 
days; butit is to be conlidered that the ſhattered remains 
of this army were Swedes, and that the conquered king 
was, Charles XII, Almoſt all the officers imagined they 
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were to halt there, in expectation of the Moſcovites, and 
that they were either to conquer or die, on the banks of 
the Borilthenes; and the king had undoubtedly. taken 
that reſolution, had he not been quite ſpent with fatighe, 
His wound was now come to a ſuppuration, attended with 
a ſever; andit has been obſerved, that men of the greateſt 
intrepidity, when they are ſcized with the fever that is 
common in a ſuppuration, generally loſe that impulſe to 
valour, which, like other virtues, requires a clear and 
undiſturbed head, to facilitate its operations. Charles 
was therefore no longer himſelf, but was carried like a fick 
perſon in a ſtate of inſenſibility. By good fortune there 
was ſtill left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance they had 
brought along with them; this they embarked in a little 
boat, and the king and general * in another, 
The latter had ſaved ſeveral coffers ſull of money, but 
the curreat being very rapid, and a violent wind begin- 
ning to blow, the Coſaque threw more than three parts 
of his treaſures into the river, to lighten the boat. Mul- 
lern the king's chancellor, and count Poniatoſky, who 
was now more than ever neceſſary to the king, for his re- 
markable preſence of mind under difficulties, croſſed over 
in other barks with ſome of the officers. Three hundred 
troopers of the king's guard, and a very. great number of 
Poles and Coſaques relying upon the goodneſs of their 
horſes, 3 to paſs the river by ſwimming. Ther 
troop keeping cloſe together reſiſted the current, and 
broke the waves; but all who attempted to croſs ſeparate- 
| iy a little below, were carried away by the ſtream and 

ſunk in the river. Of all the faot who tried to paſs over, 
there was not one that got to the other ſide. 

Whilſt the routed part of the army were in this ex. 
tremity, prince Menzicof came up with ten thouſand 
horſe, having each a foot ſoldier behind him. The cat- 
caſſes of the Swedes that lay dead in the way, of theit 
wounds, fatigue, and hunger, ſufficiently pointed out to 
prince Menzicof the road which the body of the army 
had taken. The prince ſent a trumpet to the Swediſh 
general to offer him a capitulation. Four general officers 


were preſently ſent by Levenhaup to receive the lau f 


the conqueror. Before that day ſixteen thouſand ſoldier 
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of king Charles would have attacked all the forces of the 
Ruſſian empire, and have periſned to the laſt man, rather 
than have ſurrendered; but aſter a battle loſt, and a flight 
of two days, not having their eyes any longer upon their 
prince, who was conſtrained to fly himſelf, the ſtrength 
W of every ſoldier being ſpent, and their courage no longer 
ſupported by any hope, the love of life took place of in- 
trepidity. There was only one colonel, named Troutfetre, 
and who is now governor of Stralſund, who, when he ſaw 
the Moſcovites approach, placed himſelf at the head of a 
battalion, with an intent to attack them; and hoping 
that his example would animate the reſt ofthe army with 
the ſame reſolution ; but Levenhaup was obliged to op- 
ſe this unavailing ardour. The capitulation was ſet» . 
tled, and the whole army were made priſoners of wat. 
Some of the ſoldiers, in deſpair to fall into the hands of 
the Moſcovites, threw themſelves into the Borifthenes $ 
two officers of the regiment commanded by the brave 
| Troutfetre, killed themſelves upon the ſpot, and the reſt 
were made ſlaves. They all filed off in preſence of prince 
Menzicof, laying their arms at his feet, as thirty thouſand _ 
Moſcovites had done nine years before at the king of S we- 
den's at Narva. But whereas the king then ſent back all 
the Moſcovite priſoners, whom he was not afraid of, the 
Czar retained all the Swedes that were taken at Pultowa. 
Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſperſed in 
the Czar's dominions, and particularly in Siberia, a vaſt. 
province of the greater Tartary, which extends itſelf eaſt 
ward to the frontiers of the Chineſe empire. In this bar- 
barous country, where even the uſe of bread was not then 
known, the Swedes, grown ingenious by neceſſity, exer- 
ciſed the trades and arts of which they had any idea. And 
all the diſtinctions, which fortune makes among men; 
were then baniſned. The officer, who could follow no 
handicraſt trade, was forced to cleave and carry wood 
for the ſoldier, that was now turned taylor, draper, join- 
er, maſon ar ſmith, and got a ſubſiſtence by his labour. 
Some of the officers became painters, and others archi-' 
teQs; and ſome of them taught languages and mathe- 
matics; they even went fo far as to erect public ſchools, 
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which in time grew io be ſo uſeful and famons, that they 
ſent children thither for education from Moſcow, - 
+Count Piper, the king of Sweden's firſt miniſter was; 
Jang time impriſoned at Petersburg. The Czar wasper- 
ſuaded, with the reſt of Europe, that this miniſter had 
fold his maſter to the duke of Marlborough, and had 
brought the arms of Sweden upon Moſcovy, which might 
have given peace to Europe; and he made his captivity 
the more ſevere upon this ſuppoſition. Piper died ſome 
ears after at Moſcow, having received but little aſſiſtince 
om his family, which lived in great opulence at Stock- 
holm, and ineffectually lamented by his king, who would 
never condeſcend to offer a ranſom for his miniſter, which 
he feared the Czar would not accept; for there was ne- 
ver any cartel of exchange between Charles and the Czar, 
The emperor of Moſcovy, elate with a joy he was un- 
der no concern to diſſemble, received upon the field of 
batile the priſoners they brought him, in troops, and alk» 


ed every moment, where then is my brother Charles? 


He paid the Swediſh generals the compliment of in- 
viting them to dine with him. Amongſt other queſtions, 
he aſked gencral Renchild, What number the troops of 
the king his maſter might amount to before the battle? 
Renchild anſwered, That, the king only kept the lilt of 
them, which be never communicated to any body; but 
he thought the whole might be about five and thirty 
thouſand men, whereof eighteen thouſand were Swedes, 
and the reſt Coſaques. The Czar ſeemed ſurprized, and 
aſked how they durſt venture to penetrate into ſo diſtant 
a country, and Jay ſiege to Pultowa with ſuch a handful 


of men! We were not always. conſulted, anſwers tht 


Swediſh general, but, as faithful ſervants, we obeyed out 
maſter's orders, without contradicting them. The Czar, 


upon this anſwer, turned round towards certain courvers, 


who had formerly been ſuſpected of engaging in a conſpi- 
ay 4 againſt him, Ah! ſays he, ſee how a ſovetegn 
« ſhould be obeyed.” And then taking à glaſyof wine, 
To the health, ſays he, of my maſters in the art of war. 

Renchild aſked, Who thoſe were whom he honoured with 
ſo high a title? © You gentlemen, the Swediſh generals, 
replies the Czar. © Your majeſty then, ſays is 
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4 ungrateſul to treat maſters ſo ſeverely.“ 
Whig diane was over, the — ordered their ſwords to 
be reſtored to all the general officers, and conducted him- 
ſelf to them as a prince who had a mind to give his ſab» 
jects lefſons of generoſity and civility, which he was well 
acquainted with. | 
Thus the Swediſh army, which left Saxony ſo trie 
phant, was now no more. One half of them petiſhed by 
want, and the other half were made ſla ves or maſſvcreds 
Charles XII. had loſt in one day the fruit of nine years 
pains, and almoſt a hundred battles. He fled ima wretehed 
calaſh, having major general Hoord by his fide, dangerouſ- 
ly wounded. The reſt of his troops followed, ſome on 
t, others on horſeback, and ſome in waggons, acroſs a 
deſert, where they found neither huts, tents, men, ani- 
mals nor roads; every thing was wanting there even to 
water itſelf, *T'was' then the beginning of July; the 
country ſituate on the 47th degree; the dry ſand of the 
deſert rendered the heat of the ſun more inſupportable;, 
the horſes fell by the way, and the men were ready to dis 
with thirſt. Count Poniatoſky, who was a little better 
mounted than the reſt, advanced before them into the 
plain, and having ſpied a willow, he judged there muſt be 
water nigh, and he fought about, till he found the ſpring. 
This happy diſcovery ſaved the lives of the king of Swe- 
den's little troop. Aſter five days march he found himifelf 
the banks of the river Hippanis, now called the 
Bogh by the barbarians, who Have fpoifed even to their 
very names the countries, which the Grecian colonies 
formerly made to ' flouriſh. This river joins the Bori- 
ſthenes ſome miles lower, and falls along with it into the 
Black Sea. - _ == 
Beyond the Bogh, towards the ſouth, lyes the little 
town of Oczakow, a frontier of the Turkiſh empire. The 
inhabitants ſeeing a troop of ſoldiers coming towards 
them, whoſe dreſs and language they were ſtrangers to, 
refuſed to carry them over to Oczakow without an order 
from Mahomet Baſhaw the governor of the town. The 
king ſent an expreſs to the governor to aſk a paſlage; 
but the Turk not knowing what to do in a coun 
where a falſe ſtep very often coſts a man his life, 
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take nothing upon himſelf without having firſt the per- 
miſſion of the Baſha of the province, who reſides at Ben- 
der in Beſſarabia, thirty leagues from Oczakow. The per- 
miſſion came with orders to pay the king all the honour 
due to a monarch allied to the Porte, and to furniſh him 
with all neceſſary proviſions. During theſe delays, the 
Moſcovites having paſt the Boriſthenes purſued the king 
with all poſſible ſpeed, and if they had come an hour ſoon- 
er they muſt have taken him. He had ſcarce paſſed the 
Bogh in the Turkiſh boats, before his enemies appeared to 
the number of almolt fix thouſand horſe. And his maje 
had the misfortune of ſecing five hundred of his kal 
troop, who had not been able to get over time enough, 
ſeized by the Moſcovites on the other fide the river. The 
Baſha of Oczakow aſked his pardon by an interpreter for 
the delays, which had —— the taking thoſe five 
hundred men priſoners, and beſought him not to complain 
of it to the grand Seignior. Charles promiſed him he 
would not, but gave him at the ſame time a ſevere repri- 
mand, as if he had been ſpeaking to one of his own ſub- 
jects. 

— The commander of Bender, who was alſo ſeraſquier, a 
title which anſwers to that of general, and baſha of the pro- 
vince, which ſignifies governor and intendant, ſent pre- 
ſently an aga to compliment the king, and offer him a 
- magnificent tent, with proviſions, baggage, waggons, and 
all the conveniencies, officers, and attendants requiſite to 
conduct him handſomely to Bender: for it is cuſtom 
with the Turks not only to defray the charges of ambal- 
ſadors to the place of their reſidence, but plentifully toſup- 
ply the neceſſity of ſuch princes as take refuge among 
them, during the time of their continuance with them. 


. The End of the Fourth Book. 
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The CONTENTS. 


The ſtate of the Ottoman Porte. Charles reſides near Ben- 
der. His employment. His intrigues at the Porte. His 
deſigns. Auguſtus: reſtored to his throne. The King of 
Denmark makes a deſcent upon Sweden. All the other 
territories of Charles are invaded. The Czar makes re- 
foicings at Moſcow. The affair of Prath. The hiſtory 
of the Czarina. 


A* HME T III. was at that time Emperor of the 
Turks. He had been placed upon the throne in 
1703, in the room of his brother Muſtapha, by a revolu- 
tion like that in England, which transferred the crown 
from James II. to his ſon-in-law William. Muſtapha be- 
ing governed by his Mufti, whom the Turks hated, en- 
gaged the whole empire in an inſurrection againſt him. 
His army with which he propoſed to puniſh the male- 
contents going over to them, he was ſeized, depoſed in 
ſorm, and his brother taken ſrom the ſeraglio to be made 
Sultan, with ſcarce one drop of blood ſpiſt upon the oc- 
caſion. Achmet ſhut up the depoſed Sultan in the ſeraglio 

Conſtantinople, where he lived ſeveral years after, to 
the great ſurprize of Turkey, which had been uſed to ſes 
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the dethronement of her princes always immediately ſol- 
lowed by their death. | 

All the return the new Sultan made for a crown, which 
heowed to the miniſters, to the generals, to the officers of 
the Janiſarjes, and in a word, to thoſe who had a hand in 
the revolution, was to put them all to death one after a- 
nother, for fear they ſhould afterwards project a ſecond re- 
volution. By ſacrificing ſo many brave men, he weaken- 
ed the forces of the empire, but eſtabliſhed his/throne, 


From this time his mind was bent upon heaping up trea- 


ſures, and he was the firſt of the Ottomans that had the 
courage to make a {mall alteration in the money, and im- 
poſe new taxes; but he was obliged to drop both theſe 
enterprizes, for fear of a revolt: for the rapacity and ty- 
ranny of the grand Seignior is ſcarce ever fel by any but 
the officers of the empire, who, whatever they are elſe, 
are domeſtic ſlaves of the Sultari; but the reſt of the 
Muſulmans live in profound ſecurity, or without danger 
of their lives, fortunes, or liberty. 

Such was the Emperor of the Turks, to whom the King 
of Sweden fled for refuge: and he had no ſooner ſet ſoot 


apon the Sultan's territories at Oczakow, than he wrote 


him the following letter. 


To the moſt High, moſt Glorious, Invincible, and Auguſt 
Emperor of many Empires, King of many Kingdoms, 
Head and Protector of many Nations, may the Al- 
mighty bleſs and prolong your Reign. 


HIS letter, ſigned with our royal hand, 1s to de. 
[wr your imperial hig bneſc, that having puniſved 

with no leſs ſucceſs than juſtice the treacherous breakers of 
the faith of treaties, and the law of nations; having driven 
king Auguſtus out of Poland, of which he was rather ile 
tyrant than the king, and given the Poles a king of ther 
own nation, who is a friend of your ſublime Porte; and hat 
"g purſued the Czar flying before us as far as Pultous, 

Jeaven has permitted our army, tired out with long march. 
es, and in want of every thing, to be overwhelmed by the a 
nemy who were thrice our number, and has ſuffered this d 
to be a day of grief and misfortune to us. | 
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Not being in a piace to raiſe new forces, and abhorring to 
fall into barbarous and perfidious hands, we are come to ſeek 
for refuge and aſſiſtance in the territories of your imperial 
hig hneſs, that we may be enabled to return to Poland, in or- 
der to rejoin our armies, and ſupport the King we have made 

there. | 

What we deſire is to have you our friends, and be our- 
ſelves yours. As a proof of our ſincere affettion we repre- 
ſent to you, that if you give the Czar, whoſe ambition is net- 
ther directed by juſtice, nor honour, nor true courage, time t1 
take the advantage of our diſaſter, he will fall upon your ter- 
ritories, when you little expect him, as he has invaded our 
countries; but why do 1 jay when you little expect him! 
Has he not already built forts upon the T anais and the Pa- 
lus Maeotis * Dees he not already threaten you with his 
fleets ? | 

To prevent this, there can be no way fo proper as a new 
alliance between your ſublime Porte and us, provided we can 
but return to Poland, and to our own ſtates with your valiant 
troops, and carry our arms again into the empire of this per- 
fidious Czar, to put @ ſtop to his unjuſt ambition. 

We ſhall never forget the favours we ſhall receive from 
you, and ſhall value ourſelves upon being inviolably, 


Your faithful friend, 


At Oczakow, CHARLES XII. 


13 July 1709. 
. Son of Charles XI. 


The King ſuffered this letter to be ſent away, though 
it too much injured the character of his enemies, as well 
as diſguiſed his own. Perhaps after having treated the 
Czar, and King Auguſtus with great reſpect in his victo- 


ries, his defeat had ſoured him; or elſe he took it for 


Turkiſh breeding, to rail at thoſe againſt whom we afl 

aſſiſtance, 1 

Achmet, who had been beforehand with him, by ſend- 

ing a folemn embaſſy in the time of his victorics, made 

him ſenſible now of the difference he made between an 

emperor of the Turks, and a King of part of Scandinavia, 
R 2 | 


* 
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a. Chriſtian, yanquiſhed and fugitive. He did not anſwer 
him till fix months aſter; and then refuſed to be explicite 
upon the alliance propoſed againſt the Czar, 

T his propoſal, ſays the Sultan to him in his letter, re. 
quires a deliberate examination. T ſhall leave it to the wiſ- 
dom of my great Divan. 1 value your friendſhip, and grant 
you mine together with my protection. 1 have given order 
to the Baſhas of Natolia and Romelia, to provide a guard to 
conduct you ſafely where you think proper. Fuſſaf the Baſba 
Seraſquier of Bender will advance'you 500 * dallars a day, 
with all neceſſary proviſions for yourſelf and your attendants, 
and horſes, that you may live as becomes a King. 

Groen at Conſtantinople the firſt day of the month Sheval 
the 1121 year of the Hegira. 

From the firſt moment of King Charles's repairing to 
the Turkiſh territories, he had laid the deſign of turning 
the Ottoman arms upon his enemies: he already fancied 
he ſaw himſelf at the head of the Turkiſh forces, reducing 
Poland again under the yoke, and ſubduing Mofeovy, 
M. de Neugebauer ſet out from Oczakow forConllanti- 
nople, with the character of the King's envoy extraordi- 
nary. Count Poniatoſky, a perſon equally capable and 
reſolute, of an engaging and agreeable temper, born with 
the talent of perſuading and pleaſing all nations, attend- 
ed the Swediſh embaſſy, but in a private capacity, in q- 
der to ſound the diſpoſitions of the Conſtantinopolitan 
miniſtry, without being tied up to the uſual forms, and 
giving too much ground for ſuſpicion : he knew hoy to 
gain in a ſhort time the favour of the Grand Viſir, who 
loaded him with preſents; and had the art to convey a 
letter of the King of Sweden's to the Sultana Valide, mo- 
ther to the Emperor then upon the throne, and who had 
formerly been ill uſed by her ſon, but now began to re- 
cover her intereſt in the Seraglio. He entered intoa cloſe 
friendſhip with one Bru a Frenchman, who had been 
chancellor to the French embaſſy. This man was per- 
petually talking of the King of Sweden's exploits to the 
chief of the Sultana's eunuchs, who charmed his mi 
with repeating them. The Sultana, by a ſecret inclins- 
tion, with which moſt women find themſelves inſpired in 


A dollar is worth about a French crown of three livres; 
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favour of extraordinary men, even without having ever 
ſeen them, took the King's part openly in the Seraglio, 
ſhe called him by no other name than that of her Lion: 
and when will you, ſaid ſhe ſometimes to the Sultan her 
ſan, help my Lion to devour this Czar? She even diſpenſ- 
ed with the ſtrict rules of the Seraglio, ſo far as to write 
ſeveral letters with her own hand to count Poniatoſky, _ 
in whoſe cuſtody they ſtill are at the time of my writin 
this hiſtory. One of thoſe, who entered into Poniatoſky's 
deſigns with the greateſt abilities, was Fonſeca, a Portu- 
gueze phyſician, fixed at Conſtantinople, a learned and in- 
genious perſon, who joined the knowledge of men tothat 
of his own art, and whoſe profeſſion procured him acceſs 
to the Ottoman Porte, and often an intimacy with the 
Viſirs. ! 

At length the king of Sweden's party was become ſo 
powerful at Conſtantmople, by Poniatoſky's management, 
that the faction of the Moſcovite envoy thought their 
only refuge was to poiſon him. Accordingly they pre- 
vailed upon one of his-domeſtics to give him poiſon in a 
diſh of coffee; but the crime was diſcovered before it 
was put in execution. The poiſon was found in the ſer- 
vant's hand, in a little phial, they carried to the grand 
Seignior. The priſoner was tried in full Divan, and con- 
demned to the galleys; for the Turkiſh law never pu- 
niſhes ſuch crimes capitally, as were intended only, but 
not executed. | | 

The Grand Viſir appeared as eager as the Sultana Va- 
lide to ſerve the King of Sweden: he told Poniatoſky, 
giving him at the ſame time a purſe of 1000 ducats, I 
will take your King in one hand, and a ſword in the o- 
ther, and carry him to Moſcow; at the head of oo 
men. This Viſir, by name Chourlouly Ali-Baſha, was a 
very able miniſter, expert in the art of war, and a better 
politician than ſuch perſons uſually are. He had ſettled 
the imperial revenues under excellent regulations. He 
gave away {mall ſums of money willingly which gained 
him creatures; but much more willingly received great 
ſums of them, when he was upon any important negoti- 
ations, which made it ſeem very ſtrange, that he ſhould 
appear ſo favourable to an unfortunate King, who at that 
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time had little to give him. He was the ſom of a perſant 
at the village of Chourlou. Among the Turks it is no re- 
proach to a great man to have been of ſuch an extraction. 
Birth in that country is not at all regarded: merit is looked 
upon as every thing. It is common there to ſee the ſonof 
a labourer made a chief miniſter, and the ſon of a Viſir 


follow the plough. ( | 
However the King was honourably conducted to Ben- 
der through the deſert that was formerly called the wil- 
derneſs of the Getae. The Turks took care that nothing 
ſhould be wanting upon the road to make his journey a. 
greeable. Several Poles, Swedes, and Coſaques that had 
made their eſcape one after another out of the hands of 
the Moſcovites, came by different ways to increaſe his 
train upon the road. When he arrived at Bender he had 
1800 men with him, who were all fed and lodged, both 
they and their horſes, at the expence of the grand Seig- 
nior. 5 
The King choſe to encamp near Bender rather than 
lodge in the town. The Seraſquier Juſſuf Baſha cauſed a 
magniſicent tent to be pitched for him, and tents alſo were 
provided for all the lords of his retinue. Some time after 
the King built a houſe in this place, and his officers didthe 
ſame, aſter his example: the ſoldiers alſo raiſed barracks, 
ſo that the camp by degrees became a little town. The 
King, being not yet cured of his wound, was obliged to 
have a carious bone taken out of his foot; but, as ſoon 28 
he was able to mount a horſe, he renewed his uſual ſa- 
tigues, riſing always before the ſun, tiring three horſes a 
day, and exerciſing his ſoldiers; but ſometimes he play- 
ed at cheſs with general Poniatoſky, or M. de Grothu- 
ſen, his treaſurer. Thoſe, who had a mind to gain his fi- 
vour, attended him at his horſe-courſes, and were all diy 
long in their boots. One morning going to the houſe of 
his chancellor Mullern, who was afle*p, he-forbid them 
to awake him, and waited in the antichamber, where 
there was a large fire in the chimney, and near it ſer 
pair of ſhoes that Mullern had ſent for from German). 
for his own uſe. The King threw them all into the ire, 
and then went away. When the chancellor upon waking 
perceived — of the burnt leather, and had enquiy 
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CHARDES: XII. B. V. 133 
ed into the reaſon of it, W hat a ſtrange King is this; 
fſays be, that his chancellor muſt be always booted!” ; 
At Bender he found plenty of every thing about him; 
a happineſs very rarely attained to by a vanquiſhed and 
fugitive Prince : for beſides proviſion more than-ſufficis 
ent, and the five hundred crowns a day which he received 
from the Ottoman munificence, he dre w money al ſo ſrbtii 
France, and borrowed of the merchants at Conitantinoplei 
Part of this money was __—_— in carrying on intrigues 
in the Seraglio, in purchaſing the favour of the Viſirs ot 
procuring their ruin. The reſt he diſtributed profuſaly a 
mong his officers, and the Janiſaries of Bender. Grothu- 
ſen his favourite and treaſurer was the diſpenſer of his li- 
beralities; a man, who, contrary to the cuſtom of per · 
ſons in that ſtation, was as much pleaſed with giving as 
his maſter. He brought him one day an account oſ ſixty 
thouſand crowus in two lines, ten thouſand given to the 
Swedes and Janiſaries by the generous orders of his ma- 
jeſty, and the reſt ſpent by mſoll. See, ſays the King, 
« how I like my friends ſhould give in their accompts. 
« Muller makes me read whole pages for the ſum of ten 
« thouſand livres. But I like Grothuſen's Laconic{iyle 
much better. One of his old officers, thought to be a 
little covetous, complained to the King that he gave all 
to Grothuſen. I give money, replies the King, to none 
« but thoſe who know how to make uſe of it. This ge- 
netoſity often reduced him to ſucti traits, that he had not 
wherewithal togive. A better decoomy in his liberalities 
had been more for his advantage and not leſs honourable, 
but 1 was this Prince's failing, to drive all the vittues to 
excels. : Hie . B01 f 11 8 
Great numbers of ſtrangers ran from Conſtantinople to 
ſee him. The Turks and neighbouring Tartars came thi - 
ther in crowds; all honoured and admired him. His ri- 
gidneſs in abſtaining from wine, and his regularity in at- 
tending the public devotions twice a day, made them ſay» 
that he was a true Muſulman. They were impatient to 
march with him to the conqueſt of Moſcov vp. 
While he continued at Bender, which was longer than 
he thought to do, he inſenſibly acquired a taſte for books. 
Barpn Fabricius, ſon to the duke of Holſtein's firſt mini- 
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ſer; a very agreeable young man, of ſuch gaiety of tem- 
per, Ks he eaſy turn of wit as takes with — 
the perſon that prevailed upon him to read. He had been 
Tent as envoy to him at Bender, to take care of the in. 
terelts of the young duke of Holſtein, and carried his point 
dy the agrecableneſs of his manner and behaviour, He 
had read all French writers of reputation, and perſuaded 
the King to read the tragedies of the great Corneille, thoſe 
of M. Racine, and the works of M. Deſpreaux. His Ma- 
jeſty had no reliſh for Deſpreaux's ſatyrs, which are by 
no means his beſt performances; but he much admired 
his other works: But when he read that paſſage in his 
ighth fatyr in which the author makes Alexander a fool 
and a madman, he tore out the leaf. | 
Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleaſed him 
moſt, becauſe the ſituation of that King, vanquiſhed and 
breathing vengeance, reſembled his own. He pointed 
with his finger before M. Fabricius to the places that 


{truck him, but would read none of them aloud, nor ever 


venture to ſpeak a word in French. Nay, when he aſter- 
wards ſaw at Bender M. Deſaleurs, the French ambaſſador 
at the Porte, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, but acquaint- 
ed only with his mother · tongue, he anſwered him in La- 
tin; and upon Deſaleurs proteſting that he did not un- 
derſtand four words in that language, the King rather than 
talk French called for an interpreter. Se 

Thus was Charles XII. employed at Bender, where he 
. waitedtill an army of Turks ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. 

To diſpoſe the Ottoman Porte to this war, he detached 

about eight hundred Poles and Coſaques of his retinue, 

with orders to paſs the Neiſter, that runs by Bender, and 
ho go and obſerve what paſſed upon the frontiers of Po- 
and. 

- The Moſcovite troops diſperſed in thoſe quarters fall 
immediately upon this little company, and purſued them 
even to the territories of the grand Seignior. This was 
what the King of Sweden expected. His miniſters ande- 
miſſaries at the Porte made a great clamour againſt this 
irruption, and excited the Turks to vengeance : but the 
Czar's money removed all difficulties. Tolſtoy his envo) 

at Conſtantinople gave the grand Viſir and his creatures 
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rt of the fix millions that had been found at Pultowa 
in the King of Sweden's military cheſt. After ſuch a 
defence the Divan found the Czar not guilty. And 
ſo far were they from talking of making war againſt 
him, that they granted ſuch honours and privileges to 
his envoy as the Moſcovite miniſters had never before 
enjoyed at Conſtantinople. He was ſuffered to have a ſe- 
raglio, that is, a palace in the quarters of the Franks, and 
to converſe with the foreign miniſters. Nay the Czar 
thought he had power enough to demand that general 
Mazeppa ſhould be delivered up to him, as Charles XII. 
had cauſed the unfortunate Patkul to be ſurrendered into 
his hands. Chourlouly Ali-Baſha could no longer refuſe 
any thing to a Prince, who backed his demand with mil- 
lions. Thus the fame grand Viſir, who before had made 
a ſolemn promiſe to carry the King of Sweden into Moſ- 
covy with two hundred thouſand men, had the aſſurance 
to make a propoſal to him of conſenting to the ſacrifice 
of general Mazeppa. King Charles was inraged at the 
queſtion. However it is not certain, how far the Viſir 
could have carried the matter, had not Mazeppa, who 
was then ſeventy years of age, died juſt at this juncture. . 
The King's grief and reſentment were very much aug- 
mented, when he underſtood that Tolſtoy, now become 
the Czar's ambaſſador at the Porte, was — in public 
by the Swedes that had been made ſlaves at Pultowa, and 
that theſe brave ſoldiers were daily fold in the market at 
Conſtantinople. Beſides the Moſcovite ambaſſador de- 
clared openly, that the Muſſulman troops at Bender were 
placed there rather as a guard upon the King, than to do 
him honour. 

King Charles abandoned by the grand Viſir, and con- 
quered by the Czar's money in Turkey as he had been 
by his arms in Ukrania, found himſelf deluded, ſcorned 
by the Porte, and in a manner a priſoner among the Tar- 
tars. His attendants began to deſpair. Himſelf alone re- 
mained-firm, and did not ſhew the leaſt dejection of ſpirit, 
no not for a moment. He imagined the Sultan was ig- 
norant of the intrigues of Chourlouly Ali his grand Viſir, 
and reſolved to make him acquainted with them, and Po- 
niatoſky undertook this bold commiſſion. The grand 
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Seignior went every friday to the moſque encom 
with his Solacks, a kind of guard whoſe turbans — 
with feathers ſo high, that they hid the Sultan from the 

eyesof the people. When any one had a petition to pre. 
ſent to the grand Seignior, the way was to mix himſelf+. 
mong theſe guards, and hold the petition up in the air, 
Sometimes the Sultan vouchſafed to take it himſelf; but 
more frequently he ordered an Aga to take care of it, and 
afterwards upon his return from the moſque, cauſed the 
petitions to be laid before him. There is no fear of an 
one's daring to importune him with trifling and unnecel- 
ſary petitions ; for at Conſtantinople they write leſs in a 
year, than they do at Paris in a day. Much leſs does any 
one venture to preſent petitions againſt the miniſters, to 
whom for the moſt part, the Sultan remits them without 
reading them. However, Poniatoſky had no other way to 
convey the King of Sweden's complaints to the grand deig- 
nior. He drew up a repreſentation againſt the grand Vit 
ſufficient to ruin him. M. de Feriolle, who was at that 
time the French ambaſſador, got it tranſlated into Tur- 
kiſh. A Greek was hired to preſent it, who, mingling 
himſelf among the grand Seignior's guard, held up the 
apr, ſo high, and for ſo long a time, and made ſuch 2 

noiſe, that the Sultan perceived it, and took the memoir 

himſelf. 

Some days after the Sultan in anſwer to the King of 
Sweden's complaints, ſent him twenty five Arabian bot- 
ſes, one of which that had carried his highneſs, was co- 
vered with a ſaddle and houſing enriched with precious 
ſtones, and the ſtirrups were of maſſy gold. With this 
preſent he ſent an obliging letter, but conceived in ge- 
neral terms, and ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
miniſter had done nothing without the Sultan's conſent. 
Chourlouly alſo, who knew how to diſſemble, ſent fue 
very curious horſes to the King. But his Majeſty, with 
haughty air, told the perſon that brought them; © 60 
back to your maſter, and tell him, that I don't receive 
« preſents from mine enemies.” 

M. Poniatoſky having already had the courage to gel 
a petition. preſented againſt the grand Viſir, then k 
the bold defign of depoſing him. He knew the Vilu vas 
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no favourite of the Sultans mother, and was the averſion 
both of Kiſlar Aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, and 
of the Aga of Janiſaries: he encouraged all three to ſpeak 
againſt him. It was very ſtrange to ſee a Chriſtian, a Pole, 
an agent without character of a Swediſh King, who had 
fled for refuge to the Turks, caballing publicly in a man- 
ner at the Porte againſt a vice - roy of the Ottoman empire, 
and ſuch a one too as was both an uſeful miniſter and a fa- 
vourite of his maſter. Poniatoſky had never ſucceeded, 
and the bare attempt had coſt him his life, had not a 
ſtronger power than all thoſe in his intereſts given the 
laſt blow to the grand Viſir Chourlouly's fortunes 

The Sultan had a young favourite, who has ſince go- 
verned the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hungary 
in 1716, at the battle of Peterwardin, gained over the 
Turks by Prince Eugene of Savoy. His name was Cou- 
mourgi Ali-Baſha. His birth was much the ſame with 
that of Chourlouly. He was the ſon of a coal-heaver, as 
Coumourgi ſignifies: for Coumour is the ſame as coalin 
Turkiſh. The Emperor Mahomet, uncle of Achmet III. 
meeting Coumourgi when he was a child, in a foreſt near 
Adrianople, was ſo {truck with his great beauty, that he 
ſent him to the ſeraglio. Muſtapha, Mahomet's eldeſt 
{on and ſucceſſor, was much taken with him, and Achmet 
III. made him his favourite. He had then no other place 
but that of Selictar Aga, ſword-bearer to the crown. His 
early youth would not admit of his pretending to the of- 
fice of grand viſir, but yet he had the ambition to do it. 
The Swediſh faction could never gain the inclinations of 
this favourite. He was at no time a friend to King Charles, 
or any other Chriſtian Prince, or any of their miniſters : 
but on this occaſion, he ſerved King Charles without de- 
ſigning it. He joined with the Sultana Valide, and the 
great officers of the Porte, to contrive Chourlouly's ruin, 
whom they all hated. This old miniſter, who had Jong 
and well ſerved his maſter, fell a ſacrifice to the caprice of 
a boy, and the intrigues of a ſtranger. He was deprived 
of his dignity and his wealth, his wife who was daughter 
to the laſt Sultan Muſtapha was taken from him, and him- 
ſelf baniſhed to Caffa, formerly called Theodoſia, in Crim 
Tartary. The bull, that is to ſay, the ſeal of the empire, 
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was given to Numan Couprougly, grandſon to the grez Finſ 


Couprougly, who took Candia. This new Viſir was, what his a 
Chriſtians miſinformed would hardly believe of a' Turk, orde 
a man of inflexible virtue, and a ſcrupulous obſerver of had 
the law; and he often oppòſed juſtice to the Sultan's will, back 
He would not hear of a war againſt Moſcovy; which he tine: 
looked upon as unjuſt and unneceſſary. But the ſame at- after 
tachment to his law, which hindered him from waging do it 
war againſt the Czar, contrary to the faith of treaties, mea! 
made him regard the duty of hoſpitality with reſpe& to mak 
the King of Sweden. The law, ſaid he to his maſter, nera 
* forbids you to invade the Czar, who has done you no not 
injury; but commands you to ſuccour the King of up + 
“ Sweden, who is an unfortunate Prince in your domi- nage 
* nions.” He ſent his Majeſty 800 purſes, cvery one of to h 
which amounted to 500 crowns, and adviſed him to te. T 
turn peaceably into his own dominions, through the Em- gian 
peror of Germany's territories, or elſe in ſome French vel. fathi 
ſels, that were then lying at the port of Conſtantinople, ces, 
and which M. de Feriolle, the French ambaſſador at the the « 
Porte, offered King Charles, to tranſport him to Mar- clin; 
ſeilles. ä mer 
The King of Sweden, who in his proſperity had pro- Eve 
voked the Emperor of Germany, and diſobliged Lewis agal 
XIV. thought it too great a mortiſication to owe his te- | leſs 
turn to France, and that he ſhould run too great a riſk of as n 
his liberty in paſſing through the Imperial territories. He C 
rejected with an air of diſdain both theſe ways of return - dray 
ing to his kingdom, and ſent the Viſir and M. de Feroille had 
word, that he ſhould depend upon the grand Seignior's diſh 
promiſe, and hoped to re-enter Poland as a conqueror with bou 
an army of Turks. Ia the mean time, while he made his qui 
fate depend upon the caprice of a Viſir, and was forced to | Jen 
put up with the affronts as well as receive the favours of Pri 
the Ottoman Court, all his enemies took courage, and in- wer 
vaded his kingdom. a 
The battle of Pultowa was immediately the ſignal of a put 
revolution in Poland. King Auguſtus returned thither tor 
proteſting againſt his abdication, and the peace of Alran- _ 
ſtad, and publicly accuſing Charles XII. whom he nov — 


no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. He impriſoned , Th 
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Finſten and Imof his plenipotentiaries, who had ſigned 
his abdication, as if in 5 doing they had exceeded their 
orders, and betrayed their maſter. His Saxon troops, that 
had been the pretence of his dethronement, brought him 
back to Warſaw, attended with moſt of the Poliſh Pala- 
| tines, who, having formerly ſworn fidelity to him, had 
afterwards done the ſame to Staniſlaus, and were come to 
do it again to Auguſtus. Siniauſky himſelf came into his 
meaſures, and forgetting his former ambitious views of 
making himſelf King, was content. to remain grand Ge- 
neral of the crown. Fleming, his firſt miniſter, who did 
not dare to continue in Saxony, for fear of being delivered 
up as Patkul was, contributed at that time by his ma- 
nagement, to bring over great part of the Poliſh nobility 
to his maſter. | 

The Pope abſolved his people from the oath of alle« 
giance they had ſworn to Staniſlaus. This ſtep of the holy 
father, ſeaſonably taken and ſupported by Auguſtus's for- 
ces, was of no ſmall weight: it eſtabliſhed the intereſt of 
the court of Rome in Poland, where they had then no in- 
clination to diſpute with the ſovereign pontiffs, the chi- 
merical right of meddling with the temporalities of kings. 
Every one was ready to ſubmit to Auguſtus's authority 
again, and received, without the leaſt oppoſition, an uſe- 
leſs abſolution which the nuncio did not fail to repreſent - 
as neceſſary. 

Charles's power, and the grandeur of Sweden, were now 
drawing to their laſt period. Above ten crowned heads 
had for ſome time beheld, with fear and envy, the Swe- 
diſh government extending itſelf far beyond its natural 
bounds, to the other ſide of the Baltic Sea, from the Duna 
= up to the Elbe. Charles's misfortune, and his ab- 
| ſence, awakened the intereſts and jealouſies of all theſe 
Princes, which had for a long ſeaſon been laid aſleep by 
treaties, and an inability to break them. 

The Czar, who was more powerful than all of them 
put together, making immediately the beſt uſe of his vic- 
tory, took Wibourg, and all Carelia, overrun Finland 
with his troops, ſat down before Riga, and ſent an army 
into Poland to aſſiſt Auguſtus in the recovery of his throne. 
This emperor was at that time what Charles had been 
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formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the North. But he 
conſulted only his own intereſts ; whereas - Charles had 
never any other views than thoſe of revenge and glory. 
The Swediſh monarch had ſuccoured his allies, and eral 
ed his enemies, without inſiſting upon the leaſt advan- 
tage as the fruit of his victories : but the Czar behaved 
more like a prince than a hero, and would net aſſiſt the 
King of Poland, but upon condition that Livonia ſhould 
be delivered up to him, and that this province, for the 
fake of which Auguſtus had kindled the war, ſhould re- 
main to the Moſcovites for ever. 

The King of Denmark forgetting the treaty of Travan. 
dal, as Auguſtus had that of Alranſtad, had from that 
time thoughts of making himſelf maſter of the dutchies 
of Holſtein and Bremen, to which he renewed his preten- 
ſions. Theſe three Princes met at Dreſden, at the end 
of the year 1709. Thus Auguſtus, who two years before 
had received Charles there as his conqueror, ſaw ſhortly aſ- 
ter in the ſame city, thoſe very allies whom the King of 
Sweden had forced him to renounce. At this interview 
Peter Alexiowitz, Auguſtus and Fredrick, ſettled the divi- 
fion of the conqueſts they were going upon. The King 
of Pruſſia alſo entertained theſe three monarchs at his 
caſtle of Potſdam, and entered into their alliance. He 
had formerly a tittle to Swediſh Pomerania, which he bad 
now a mind to revive. The duke of Mecklenburgh was 
provoked to ſee Sweden ſtill in poſſeſſion of Wiſmar, the 
fineſt city in his dutchy. This Prince was to marry the 
Emperor of Moſcovy's niece, and the Czar only wanted 
a pretence to eſtabliſh himſelf in Germany, after the e- 
xample of the Swedes. George, elector of Hanover, want- 
ed likewiſe to enrich himſelf with Charles's ſpoils. The 


biſhop of Munſter alſo would have been glad to mag 
the beſt of ſome pretenſions of his, if he had been ay 


capacity to do it. | 
There were about twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes 
who defended Pomerania, and the other countries which 
Charles poſſeſſed in Germany. Here was to have been 
the ſeat of the war. But this ſtorm alarmed the Emperor 
and his allies. For it is a law of the empire, that whot- 
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ver invades one of the provinces ſhould be reputed an e- 
nemy to the whole Germanic body. 

But there was a ſtill much greater difficulty in the aſ- 
fair. All theſe Princes, except the Czar, were then in league 
againſt Lewis XIV. whoſe power had for ſome time been 
as formidable to the empire as that of King Charles. 

Germany, at the beginning of the century, found it- 
ſelf hard preſſed from the ſouth to the north, between 
the French and Swediſh armies. The French had paſ- 
ſed the Danube, and the Swedes the Oder : if their forces, 
victorious as they then were, had joined, the empire had 
been loſt. But the ſame fatality that ruined Sweden, had 
alſo humbled France: however, the power of Sweden 
was not exhauſted, and Lewis XIV. carried on the war 
with vigour, though without ſucceſs. Had Pomerania, 
and the dutchy of Bremen, been made the ſeat of the war, 
it was to be feared the empire would be the worſe for it, 
and, being weakened on that ſide, would be leſs able to 
hold out againſt Lewis XIV. To remove this inconve- 
nience, the Emperor, the Princes of Germany, Queen 
Ann of England, and the States General of the united 
provinces, concluded at the Hague, about the end of the 

_ 709, one of the moſt ſingular treaties that ever was 
igned. 

It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the ſeat of the 
war ſhould not be in Pomerania, nor any other country 
of Germany, but that the enemies of Charles XII. might 
attack him every where elſe. The King of Poland and 
the Czar came themſelves into this treaty, and cauſed an 
article to be inſerted, which was as extraordinary as the 
treaty itſelf, viz. that the 12000 Swedes in Pomerania 
ſhould not depart thence to defend their other provinces. 
Jo ſecure the execution of this treaty, it was propo- 


f to raiſe an army for maintaining this imaginary neu- 


trality, which was to encamp on the banks of the Oder. 
A ſtrange and unheard of contrivance, tolevy an army, in 
order to prevent a war! Nay, thoſe who were to furniſh 
thearmy's pay were for the moſt part very much concetn- 
ed to bring about the war they pretended to avert. It 
was, by the treaty, to conſiſt of the troops of the Empe- 
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xor, the King of Pruſſia, the elector of Hanover, the Lang. che w 
grave of Heſſe, and the biſhop of Munſter. the r 
The event of this project was ſuch as one might nz. Tl 
turally expect. It was not executed. The Princes, wy ial! th 
were tofurniſh their quota for raiſing an army, contribu. 
ed nothing, not two regiments were formed. There wy 
much talk of a neutrality, but no body obſerved it; d 
all the northern Princes, who had any controverſy with 
the King of Sweden, were left at fall liberty to diſpute 3 
who ſhould have his ſpoils. r 
During theſe conjunctures the Czar having quartered 
bis forces in Lithuania, and given orders for carrying on Wl 
the ſiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow, to ſhew his peopl 
a fight as new as any thing he had yet done in his king. i 
dom. It was a triumph very little inferior to that of the 
old Romans. He made his entry into Moſcow on the ſit Men: 
of January 1710, under ſeven triumphal arches eretted 
in the ſtreets, and adorned with all that the climate coull 
Furniſh, anda flouriſhing trade, as his induſtry had mats 
it, could import. The proceſſion began with a regiment 


of guards, followed by the pieces of artillery taken ſom Mart. 
the Swedes at Leſnow and Pultowa, each of which ws Hook 
drawn by eight horſes covered with ſcarlet bouling Mas 
reaching down to the ground. Then came the ſtandards, HMMivi 


kettle-drums and colours won at theſe two battles, cu- 
ried by the officers and ſoldiers who had taken them: 
all theſe ſpoils were followed by the fineſt troops of the 
Czar. After they had filed off, appeared in a charidt 
made for that purpoſe, the litter of Charles XII. found iſ 
in the field of battle at Pultowa, all broken to pieces by Ver 
two cannon-ſhot. Behind this litter marched all the pi» WW 

ſoners two by two, among whom was count Piper fil 
miniſter of Sweden, the famous marſhal Renchild, count 
Levenhaup, the generals Slipenbac, Stakelburgh and Hr NEC 
milton, and all the officers and ſoldiers who were after 
wards diſperſed in great Ruſſia, They were immediately 
followed by the Czar, on the ſame horſe he rid upon 20 
the battle of Pultowa. A little. behind him appeared the 
generals who had their ſhare in the ſucceſs of this battle: 
and after them came another regiment of guards; 
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the waggons loaded with Swediſh ammunition brought up 
the rear. 
This ſolemn proceſſion was attended with the ringing 
Wall the bells in Moſcow, with the ſound of drums, kettle. 
roms, trumpets, and an infinite number of muſical in- 
trruments anſwering each other; with vollies diſcharged 
om 200 pieces of cannon, and the acclamations of 
00000 men, whoat every ſtop the Czar made in his tri- 
mphal entry cried, God preſerve the Emperor our father. 
The deluding cavalcade augmented the people's vene- 
ration for his perſon, and perhaps made him appear great- 
r in their eyes, than all the real good he had done them. 
Wn the mean time he continued the blockade of Riga, and 
he generals made themſelves maſters of the reſt of Livo- 
ia, and part of Finland. At the ſame time the King of 
Denmark came with his entire fleet to make a deſcent 
pon Sweden, where he landed 170co men, whom he 
ft under the command of count Reventlau. 
Sweden was at that time governed by a Regency, com- 
oſed of ſome Senators appointed by the King at his de- 
arture from Stockholm. The ſenatorial body, which 
ooked upon the government as of right belonging to them, 
as jcalous of the Regency, and the {tate ſuffered by theſe 
iviſions. But upon the firſt news they received at Stock- 
olm, after the battle of Pultowa, viz. That the King 
as at Bender, in the hands of the Turks and Tartars, 
nd that the Danes had made a deſcent upon Schonen, 
nd taken the town of Elſingburg, all jealouſies vaniſhed, 
and they thought of nothing but ſaving Sweden. There 
were now very few regular forces left. For notwithſtand- 
ing Charles had always made his great expeditions at the 
head of ſmall armies, yet the innumerable battles he had 
been engaged in for nine years together, the conſtant 
neceſſity he was under of recruiting his forces, and main- 
taining his garriſons, and the ſtanding army he was oblig- 
ed to keepalways in Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, 
Bremen, and Verden: all this had coſt Sweden, during 
the courſe of the war, above 2500co ſoldiers, and there 
remained not ſo many as 8000 men of the old troops, who, 
with the new forces, were the only defence of Sweden. 
King Charles XI. among ſeveral laws that drew upon 
T 
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him the charge of tyranny, had made ſome that deferyed 
the thanks of his country: particularly he formed a mi. 
litia that continues to this day, and is neither a charge to 
the public treaſury, nor too burdenſome to private per. 
ſons, and always furniſhes the ſtate with ſoldiers, with. 
out taking the husbandmen from the plough. Therich- 
eſt towns or lordſhips, that formerly did or at preſent do 
hold of the crown, maintain a trooper at their own ex- 
\ pence. The peaſants of each village provide a foot ſol- 
dier in proportion to their circumſtances ; that is, there 
muſt be a certain eſtate, ſuppoſe of 10 or 12000 livres, 
before they can be obliged to fit out a ſoldier for the in- 
fantry. He that has but 5 or 6000 livres, joins with a- 
nother that has as much; and he that has but 3ooo, con- 
tributes his ſhare with ſeveral more, and all together ſup- 
ply the ſtate with a man. Gs 
- If the revenue of the whole village does not amount 
to more than 10000 livres, that village finds but one 
man. Upon the death of a ſoldier they that found him 
ſupply his place with another. And thus the number of 
the militia is always the ſame, after it has been once ſet- 
tled by the ſtates-general. The peaſants build a houſe or 
cottage for the ſoldier they maintain, and aſſign him and 
his family a piece of ground, which he is obliged to cul- 
tivate. Theſe ſoldiers who are thus diſtributed among 
the villages have their rendezvous, at ſtated times, in the 
chief market- town of the canton, under the command oſ 
their officers, who are paid out of the public treaſury. 
In the more populous countries, each village has his 
corporal, who exerciſes his regiment once a week, The 
ſergeant, who has a larger juriſdiction, ſees his every ſue 
days, and ſo by degrees to the colonel, who takes 2 fe. 
view of his regiment every three months. | 
Thus was Sweden a ſeminary of ſoldiers during the was 
of Charles XII. The nation is born with a military gent 
us, and the whole people inſenſibly received the fame 
caſt of mind as their king. From one end of the count! 
to the other nothing was talked of but the prodigious ex- 
ploits of Charles and his generals, and of the old regiments 
that fought under them at Narva, Duna, Craſſau, Pult 
and Holloſin. From hence the very loweſt of the Swedes 
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decame animated witha ſpirit of emulation and glory, and 
their tenderneſs for their King, their compaſſion for his mis- 
fortunes, and their implacable averſion to the Danes, gave 
a new energy to that impreſſion. In ſeveral other coun- 
tries the peaſants are ſlaves, or treated as ſuch ; but here 
they make a figure in the ſtate, are looked upon as citi- 
zens, and form to themſelves ſentiments of honour and 
grandeur ; ſo that, in ſhort, theſe forces became in a 
little time the beſt troops of the North. 

General Steinbock, by order of the Regency, put bim- 
ſelf at the head of 8000 old troops, and 12000 of the 
new ones, to go in purſuit of the Danes, who ravaged all 
the country about Elſingburg, and had already put ſome 
diſtant places under contribution. 3 

There was neither time nor opportunity to clothe th 
militia with military habits. Moſt of theſe boors came in 
their flaxen frocks, having piſtols tied to their girdles 
with cords. Steinbock, at the head of this extraordinary 
army, came up with the Danes within three leagues of 
Elſingburg, on the 10th of March, 1710. He was mind- 
ed to reſt his troops ſome days, to entrench himſelf, and 
give cheſe new ſoldiers time to be acquainted with the e- 
nemy : but all the peaſants called out to fight at the very 
moment of their arrival. 

Some officers who were there told me, they ſaw them 
foam almoſt to a man with rage; ſo exceſſive is the na- 
tional hatred of the Swedes to the Danes. Steinbock took 
the advantage of this diſpoſition, which, in a day of battle, 
is of as much ſervice as military diſcipline. The Danes 
were attacked, and one might have ſeen what perhaps is 
not to be parallel'd by two more inſtances of the like kind, 
raw forces equal in the firſt onſet the intrepidity of the old 
regiments. Two regiments of theſe undiſciplined pea- 
ſants cut the regiment of the King of Denmark's guards 
in pieces, and left but ten men remaining. 

The Danes being entirely routed, made their retreat 
under the cannon of Elſingburg. The paſſage from Swe- 
den to Zeeland is ſo ſhort that the King of Denmark re- 
ceived the ſame day, at Copenhagen, the news of his 
army's defeat in Sweden, and ſent his fleet to bring off 
theremains of his troops. The Danes quitted Sweden 
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with precipitation five days after the battle, but being y. 
nable to bring away their horſes; and not caring to leave 
them to the enemy, they killed them all in the parts 3. 
bout Elſingburg, and ſet fire to their proviſions, burning 
their corn and baggage, and leaving 4000 wounded xt 
Elſingburg, the greateſt part of whom died by the in- 
fection they received from ſo many dead horſes, and for 
want of proviſion, which their own countrymen depriv. 
ed them of, to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
Swedes. | 

At the ſame time the peaſants of Dalecarlia, having 
in the midſt of their foreſts heard ſay, that their King was 
priſoner in Turky, ſent a deputation to the Regency of 
Stockholm, and offered to go at their own expence, to 
the number of 20000 men, to deliver their matter out 
of the hands of his enemies. This propoſal, which, tho 
of no ſigniſicancy, ſhewed the courage and loyalty of the 
propoſers, was heard with pleaſure, notwithſtanding it 
was rejected. Nor did they fail to give the King an ac- 
count of it, when they ſent him the particulars of the 
battle of Elſingburg. 

King Charles received this comfortable news in his 
camp at Bender, in July 1710, and ina little time aſter 
another accident confirmed him in his hopes, 

The grand Vilir Couprougly , who oppoſed his deſigns, 
was turned out after he had been two months in the mi- 
niltry. Charles the XIIth's little court, and thoſe who 
{till adhered to him in Poland, gave out that he made 
and depoſed the Viſirs, and governed the Turkiſh em- 
pire from his retreat at Bender. But he had no hand in 
that favourite's ruin. The rigid probity of the Viſir ws 
the only cauſe of his fall. His predeceſſor was uſed to 
pay the Janiſaries not out of the Imperial treaſury, but 
out of ſuch money as he got by extortion. Couprongly, 
on the other wr paid them out of the treaſury. Upon 
this Achmet reproached him with preferring the interelt 
of the ſubject to that of the Emperor. Your predeceſſor 
Chourlouly, ſaid he, could find other ways and means 
to pay my troops. The grand Vizir anſwered, I he hat 
the art to enrich your highneſs by rapine, it is ſuch a ones 
L eſteem it an honour to be ignorant of. 
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The great ſecrecy that reigns in the ſeraglio, rarely 
ſuffers ſuch diſcourſes to creep abroad. But this was 
known with Couprougly's diſgrace. That Vizir's freedom 
did not coſt him his head, becauſe true virtue often draws 
reſpect even from thoſe who are diſpleaſed with it. He had 
leave to retire to the iſland of Negropont. 

After this the grand Seignior ſent to Aleppo for Baltagi 
Mahomet, Baſha of Syria, who had been grand Viſir be- 
fore Chourlouly. The Baltagi's of the ſeraglio, ſo call- 
ed from Balta, which ſigniſies an ax, are ſlaves employ- 
ed to cut wood for the uſe of the Princes of the blood, 
and the Sultanas. The Viſir had been a Baltagi in his 
youth, and had ever ſince retained the name, according 
to the cuſtom of the Turks, who are not aſhamed to take 
the name of their firſt profeſſion, of their father, or the 
place of their nativity. 

At the time that Baltagi Mahomet was a ſcrvant in the 
ſeraglio, he had the good fortune to do Prince Achmef 
ſome ſmall piece of ſervice, that Prince being then a pri- 
loner of ſtate in the reign of his brother Muſtapha. Now 
it is a cuſtom in the ſeraglio, that the Princes of the 
Ottoman blood ſhould have for their pleaſure ſome wo- 
men who are paſt child-bearing, (which is very early 
the caſe of the Turkiſh women) and yet agreeable enough 
to pleaſe. One of theſe female ſlaves, who had been 
much beloved by Achmet, he gave in marriage upon his 
being made Sultan, to Baltagi Mahomet. This woman, 
by her intrigues, made her husband grand Viſir. Another 
intrigue depoſed him, anda third made him Viſir again. 

Baltagi Mahomet had no ſooner received the ſeals of 
the empire, than he found the King of Sweden's intereſt 
prevailing in the ſeraglio. The Sultana Valide, Ali Cou- 
mourgi the grand Seignior's favourite, the Kiſlar Aga chief 
of the black eunuchs, and the Aga ofthe Janiſaries, were 
for war againſt the Czar. The Sultan was determined u- 
pon it, and the very firſt order he gave the grand Viſir, 
was to go and fall upon the Moſcovites with 200000 men. 
Baltagi Mahomet had never been in the field, but then he 
was by no means an ideot, as the Swedes out of pure hatred 
have repreſented him. He told the grand Seignior, upon re- 
ceiving from his hand a ſabre ſet with precious itones, 
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your highneſs knows that I've been brought up to uſe an 
ax and fell wood, and not to wield a {word and command 
armies: I will endeavour to ſerve you in the beſt mannet Þ| 
I am able, but if I fail of ſucceſs, remember that I have 
intreated you not to lay it to my charge. The Sultan | 
aſſured him of his good will, and the Viſir prepared to | 
obey him. a 4 

The firſt ſtep of the Ottoman Porte upon this occaſion, 
was to impriſon the Moſcovite ambaſſador in the caſtle of 
Seven Towers. It is the cuſtom of the Turks to begin with 
ſeizing the miniſters of thoſe Princes againſt whom they 
declare war. Tho ſtrict obſervers of hoſpitality in every 
thing elſe, in this they violate the molt ſacred law of 
nations. And yet it is under a pretence of equity thatthey 
act thus unjuſtly, imagining or being willing to have it 
believed, that they never undertake any war but what 
is juſt, becauſe conſecrated by the approbation of the 
Mufti : upon this principle they look upon themſelves 
as armed to chaſtiſe the infringers of treaties, which they 
often break themſelves, and think the ambaſſadors of 
kings in enmity with them are to be puniſhed as accom- 
plices in the treachery of their maſters. | 

To this may be added, the ridiculous contempt they 
affect towards Chriſtian Princes and their ambaſſadors, 
whom for the molt part they look upon only as conſuls of 
merchants. 

The Han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the Kam, 
had orders to be in readineſs with 40000 Tartars. This 
Prince reigns over Nogai, Bondgiac, part of Circaſlu, 
and all the Crim country known to antiquity by the name 
of Taurica Cherſoneſus, whither the Greeks carried their 
commerce and their arms, building large cities there, and 
whither the Genoeſe have ſince penetrated, when they 
were maſters of the trade of Europe. In this country at 
to be ſeen the ruins of ſome Grecian cities, and ſome 
monuments of the Genoeſe ſtill ſubſiſting in the midl of 
ruin and deſolation. 

The Kam is by his own ſubjects called Emperor; but 
notwithſtanding this grand title, he is a mere ſlave of the 
Porte. The Ottoman blood, of which the Kams are de- 
ſcended, and the right they have to the Turkiſh empie 
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upon the extinction of the grand Seignior's race, makes 
their family be reſpected, and their perſons formidable, 
even to the Sultan himſelf. It is upon this account that 
the grand Seignior dares not deſtroy the race of the 
Kams of Tartary : but he hardly ever ſuffers any of them 
to continue upon the throne to an advanced age. Their 
ſteps are always watched by the neighbouring Baſhas ; 
their territories incompaſſed with Janifaries ; their in- 
clinations croſſed by the grand Viſir; and their deſigns 
ever ſuſpected. If the Tartars complain of the Kam, 
the Porte depoſes him; if he is beloved by them, it is a 
crime, for which he is ſooner puniſhed than the other, 
Thus all of them, in a manner, pafs from the crown into 
baniſhment, and finiſh their days at Rhodes, which moſt 
commonly is both their priſon and their grave. 

The Tartars their ſubjc&s are the greateſt thieves of 
any people upon the face of the earth, and yet, which is 
hardly to be conceived, they are at the ſame time the 
moſt hoſpitable. They travel fifty leagues out of the 
country to fall upon a caravan, and deſtroy towns; but 
if any ſtranger happens to paſs thro' their country, he is 
not only received and lodged every where, and his ex- 
pences born for him; but whatever place he comes to, 
the inhabitants ſtrive who ſhall have the honour to make 
him their gueſt. The maſter of the houſe, his wife and 
daughters are ready to quarrel who ſhall attend upon him. 
The Scythians, their anceſtors, tranſmitted to them this 
inviolable regard to hoſpitality ; and they {till retain it, 
becauſe the ſmall number of ſtrangers that travel thro? 
their country, and the low price of all kind of proviſions, 
makes this virtue no ways burdenſome to them. 

When the Tartars go to war in conjunction with the 
Ottoman army, they are maintained by the grand Seignior, 
but receivenoother pay except their booty. This makes 
them better at pillage, than a regular engagement. 

The Kam gained by the preſents and intrigues of the 
King of Sweden, got leave that the general rendezvous 
of the troops might be at Bender under the eyes of Charles 
XII. to let him ſee the better, that it was for his ſake the 
War was undertaken. 


The new Viſir, Baltagi Mahomet, not being under 
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the ſame engagements would not flatter a foreign Prince 


ſo far. He recalled the order, and this great army way 
drawn together partly at Belgrade, and partly at Adria. 


nople. 


as they have been, when they conquered ſo many king. 
doms in Afia, Africa, and Europe. Then they rium. 


hed over enemies leſs robuſt and worſe diſciplined than x 


themſelves by ſtrength of body, and the valour and num- 
ber of their men. But now that the Chriſtians underſtand 
the art of war better, they ſcarce ever fail to beat the 
Turks in a pitched battle, even when their forces are 
unequal. If the Ottoman e:npire has lately gained ſome 
conquelts, it is only upon the republic of Venice, eſteem. 
ed more wiſe than warlike, defended by ſtrangers, and 
ill ſupported by the Chriſtian Princes, who are always di 
vided among themſelves. 

The Janiſaries and Spahis always make their attack 
in diſorder, are never under command nor able to rally, 
Their cavalry which ſhould be excellent, conſidering the 
goodneſs and agility of their horſes, cannot ſuſtain the 
ſhock of the German cavalry. The infantry, in lie 
manner, cannot uſe the bayonet at the end of the ſuſee 
to advantage. Beſides, the Turks have had no great ge- 
neral among them ſince Couprougly, who conqueredthe 
iſle of Candia. A ſlave brought up in idleneſs and the 
filence of a ſeraglio, made a Viſir by intereſt, and a ge- 
neral againſt his inclination, headed a raw army, without 
experience and without diſcipline, againſt Moſcovite 
troops, exerciſed in war for twelve years together, and 
proud of having conquered the Swedes. 

The Czar, in all appearance, muſt have vanquiſhed 
Baltagi Mahomet, but he committed the ſame fault in r- 
gard to the Turks, that the King of Sweden was guilty 
in his caſe; that is, he too much deſpiſed his enemy. 
Upon the news of the Turkiſh preparations, he left Mol 
cow; and having given orders to turn the ſiege of Rigs 


into a blockade, he drew up his army to the number ol 


$0,000 men upon the frontiers of Poland. With his arm 
he marched to Moldavia and Walachia, formerly ibe 


The Turkiſh troops are not at this time ſo formidable 


0 
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de country of the Daci, but now inhabited by Greek Chriſ- 
WW tians tributaries to the grand Seignior. 

A Greek named Cantemir, made Prince of Moldavia 
by the Turks, joined the Czar, whom he already looked 
upon as conquerur, and made no ſcruple to betray ghe 

sultan of whom he held his principality, for the ſake of 

a Chriſtian Prince, from whom he expected much great- 
er advantages. The Czar entered into a ſecret alliance 
with him, received him into his army, and marching up 
the country, arrived in June 1711, at the northern fide 
of the river Hieraſus, now Pruth, near Jazy the capital 
of Moldavia. 

As ſoon as the grand Viſir received the news that Peter 
Alexiowitz was come thither, he immediately left the 
camp at Belgrade, and following the courſe of the Da- 
nube, propoſed to paſs that river-on a bridge of boats 
near Saccia, in the very ſame place where Darius former- 
Iy built a bridge that bore his name. The Turkiſh army 
marched with ſo much expedition, that they ſoon came 
— ſight of the Moſcovites, the river Pruth being between 

em. 

The Czar ſure of the Prince of Moldavia, little thought 
the ſubjects would fail him. But the Moldavians are often 
in 2 different intereſt from that of their maſter. They 
liked the Turkiſh government, which is never fatal to 
any but the Grandees, and affects a lenity to 2. who 
are its tributaries. They ſeared the Chriſtians, eſpecially 
the Moſcovites, who had upon all occaſions uſed them 
barbarouſly. They brought all their proviſions to the 
Ottoman army. The undertakers, who had engaged to 
furniſh the Moſcovites with proviſions, performed their 
promiſe to the grand Viſir, though it was made to the 

Czar. The Walachians, whoſe country adjoins to that of 
Moldavia, ſhewed the fame regard to the Turks; to fuch 
a degree had the remembrance of former cruelties alicnat- 
ed their minds from the Moſcovites. 

The Czar, thus fruſtrated of his hopes, which perhaps 
he had inconſiderately entertained, found his array on a 
ſudden deſtitute of proviſions, and without forage. In the 
mean time the Turks paſſed the river that ſeparated them 
from the enemy. All the Tartars, according to cuſtom, 
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ſwam over it, holding by the tail of their horſes. The 
Spahis, which are the Turkiſh horſe, did the ſame, he. 
cauſe the bridges were not ready time enough. | 

At length the whole army being got over, the Vir 


pitched a camp, and fortified it with trenches. It h af 
{trange the Czar ſhould not diſpute the paſſage of theri. the 
ver, or at leaſt repair this fault, by engaging the Turks [WF mo 
immediately, inſtead of giving them time to tire out his fat 
army with fatigue and famine. But that Prince ſeems in J 
this campaign, to have taken all the ſteps that could lead Cz 
to his ruin. He found himſelf without proviſions, with get 
the river Pruth behind him, and near 150000 Turks be. Ty 
fore bim, and about forty thouſand Tartars continually 
harraſſing him on the right-hand and on the left. Reduced ane 
to this extremity, he ſaid 5 « Tam at leaſt in s inc 
% bad a caſe as my brother Charles was at Pultowa. “ boc 
The indefatigable count Poniatoſky, agent to the King 

of Sweden, was in the grand Viſir's army with ſome Poles the 
and Swedes, who all thought the Czar's ruin inevitable. wit 
As ſoon as Poniatoſky. ſaw that the armies mult infal- anc 
libly engage, he ſent an expreſs to the King of Sweden he 
who ſet out that moment from Bender, followed by forty to 
officers, and enjoying by anticipation the pleaſure of fght- eve 
ing the Emperor of Moſcovy. After many a loſs, and ſe- ag: 
veral deſtructive marches, the Czar was driven back upon th: 


the Pruth, and had no cover left but ſome chevau: dt 
friſe, and ſome waggons. A party of the Janifaries and 
Spahis fell immediately upon his army in that defencelth 
condition, but they did it in a tumultuous and diſorder 
manner; and were received by the Moſcovites with a te 
ſolution, which nothing but deſpair and the preſence 
their prince could inſpire. 

The Turks were twice repulſed. But the day following 
M. Poniatoſky adviſed the grand Viſir to ſtarve out the 
Moſcovite army, who, being deſtitute of all proviſion, 
would, in a day's time, be obliged, together with their En- 
peror, to ſurrender at diſcretion. | 

The Czar has ſince that time more than once acknov- 
ledged, that in all his life he never felt ſo much une 
as he did that night. He revolved in his mind all that'e 
had been doing, for ſo many years, for the glory 1. 
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y 


interrupted by ſucceſſive wars, were now in all proba- 
bility going to periſh with him, before they were brought 
to perſection; that he muſt either die with hunger, or en- 
gige near 200,000 men With feeble troops, leſs by halt 
W the number than when they firlt ſet out; a cavalry al- 
W moſt diſmounted, and the foot worn out with famine and 
fatigue. ; 

About the beginning of the night he called general 
Czeremetof to him, and gave him a peremptory order to 
get every thing ready by break of day, to charge the 
Turks with bayonets at the muzzle of their muſkets, 

He gave expreſs orders alſo to burn all the baggage, 
and that no officer ſhould keep above one waggon ; that 
in caſe of a defeat, the enemy however might not get the 
booty they expected. 

Having ſettled every thing with the General in order to 
the battle, he retired into his tent full of grief, and ſeized 
with convulſions, a diſtemper he was often troubled with, 
and which came upon hin with doublethe violence when 
he was under any great uneaſineſs. He forbid all perſons 
to enter his tent in the night, upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, not caring to have any remonſtrances made to him 
againſt a deſperate but — reſolution, and much leſs 
that any one ſhould be a witneſs of the melancholy con- 
dition he was in. 

In the mean time the greateſt part of his baggage was 
burnt according to his order, and all the army followed 
the example, though with much regret; but ſome buried 
ſuch of their things as were moſt valuable. The general 
oflicers had already given orders for the march, and en- 
dcavoured to inſpire the army with a courage which them- 
ſelves wanted: but the ſoldiers, quite exhauſted with fa- 
tigue and hunger, marched without ſpirit and without 
hape; and yet, to enervate their courage {till more, had 
their ears filled with the ſhricks and cries of women, of 
whom there was too great anumber in thearmy. Every 
one expected death or ſlavery to be their portion the next 
morning. What is here related is no exaggeration, but 
is literally the account that was given by ſome officers 
who ſerved in the army. | | 
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There was at that time in the Moſcovite camp a wo 
man as extraordinary perhaps as the Czar himſelf. She 
was then known only by the name of Catharine. Her mo- 
ther was a poor country-woman, named Erb-Mayden; t 
the village of Ringen in Eſtonia, a province where the 
people hold by villenage, and which was at that time 
under the dominion of Sweden. She never. knew her fl. 
ther, * but was baptized by the name of Martha, and re- 
giltered among the baſtard-children. The vicar of the 
pariſh out of pure charity brought her up till ſhe was four- 
teen years of age, and then ſhe went to ſervice at Marien - 
bourg where ſhe lived with a Lutheran miniſter, whoſe 
name was Gluk. | 

At the age of eighteen ſhe married a Swediſh dragoon 
in 1702. The day after her marriage, a party of the Sve- 
diſh troops were beat by the Moſcovites, and thedragoon 
who was in the action never appeared afterwards, nor could 
the learn whether he was taken priſoner, nor ever after 
get any account of him. 

Some days aſter ſhe was taken priſoner herſelf, and be- 
came a ſervant to general Czeremetof, who gave her to 
Menzicof, a man who has experienced the viciſſitudes of 
| fortune in both extremes, being from a paſtry-cook's boy 
made a general and a prince, and after that deprived of 
all, and baniſhed to Siberia, where he died overwhelmed 
with miſery and deſpair. 

The Czar was at ſupper with prince Menzicof when 
he firlt ſaw her and fell in love with her. In 1707, he 
married her privately, not that ſhe uſed any artifice to de 
Jude him, but becauſe he found in her an aſtoniſhing cr. 
pacity, and a greatneſs of ſoul capable of forwarding his 
deſigns, and even of continuing them after him. He had 
long ſince put away his firſt wife Ottekeſa, daughter of 
Boiard, upon a charge of adultery, and alſo of oppoling 
the changes he had made in the empire; which laſt u 
the greater crime of the two in the eyes of the Czar. Il 
would have no body in his family that thought differently 
from himſelf. In this foreign ſſave he expected to meet 
with all the qualities of a ſovereign, though ſhe wanted e 


I have ſince been aſſured that the father of the Czariti 
was a ditcher. 
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very virtue of her ſex. For her ſake he ſcorned the com · 
mon prejudices, by which none but little ſouls are in; 
fluenced, and cauſed her to be crowned empreſs. The 
= fame great capacity, which made her Peter's wife, gave 
her the empire after the death of her husband; and Eu- 
W rope has ſeen with * a bold woman, who could 
neither write nor read, ſupply the want of ſtrength and e- 
ducation by ſpirit and bravery, and fill with glory the 
throne of a legiſlator. 

Upon her marriage with the Czar, ſhe renounced the 
Lutheran religion, in which ſhe was born, for that of 
Moſcovy, and was baptized according to the rites of the 
Ruſſian church, inſtead. of Martha aſſuming the name of 
Catharine, by which ſhe has been knownevet ſince. This 
woman, being in the camp at Pruth, held a private coun- 
eil with the general officers, and Shaffirof the vice«chan- 
cellor, while the Czar was in his tent. 

They agreed, that it was neceſſary to ſue for peace to 
the Turks, and that the Czar muſt be perſuaded into the 
1 The vice · chancellor wrote a letter to the grand 
Viſir, in the name of his raaſter, which the Czarina, not- 
withſtanding the Emperor's prohibition, carried into the 
tent to him; and after much diſpute, having prevailed 
upon him by her prayers and tears to ſign it; ſhe took all 
her money and jewels, and every thing of value that ſhe 
had about her, together wich what ſhe could borrow of the 
general officers, which in all amounted to a conſiderable ' 
preſent, and ſent it with the Czar's letter, to Oſman Aga, 
lieutenant to the grand Viſir. Mahomet Baltagi anſwered 
haughtily with the air of a Viſir and a conqueror, Let 
« the Czar ſend me his firſt miniſter, and I will ſee what 
ais to be done.” The vice-chancellor Shaffirof came 
immediately with a preſent in his hand, which he offered 
publicly to the grand Viſir. It was conſiderable enqugh 
to let him ſee they ſtood in need of him, but too little 
for a bribe, 

The grand Viſir's firſt demand was, That the Czar, 
with all his army, ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
vice - chancellor made anſwer, that his maſter deſigned to 
give him battle within-a quarter of an hour, and that the 
Moſcovites would all be cut in pieces, rather than ſubmit 
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to ſuch diſhonourable conditions. Oſman ſeconded Shar: fr 
firof with freſh remonſtrances. 

Mahomet Baltagi was no ſoldier. He knew the Jani. 
ſaries had been repulſed the day before, and was eaſily 
perſuaded by Oſman not to part with certain advantages 
for the hazard of a battle. He immediately granted aſuf. 


of the treaty were agreed upon and ſettled. 


During the parley there happened an accident, which ( 
ſhews the word of a Turk is often more to be depended on wit] 
than we imagine. Two Italian gentlemen, related to Mr, Th 
Brillo, lieutenant colonel of a regiment of grenadiers in ple: 
the Czar's ſervice, going to look for forage, were taken the 
by the Tartars, who carried them to their camp, andoſ. and 
fered to ſell them to an officer of the Janiſaries. The J 
Turk enraged at ſuch a breach of the truce, ſeized the Cer, 
Tartars, and carried them himſelf before the grand Viſr, pla) 
together with the two priſoners. and 

The Viſir ſent the gentlemen back that moment tothe MW pol 
Czar, and ordered the principal Tartars concerned inca- Mate 
rying them off to be beheaded. a fe 

In the mean time the Kam of Tartary oppoſed the me 
concluſion of a treaty, which took from him all hopes oſ * 
pillage, Poniatoſky ſeconded him with very urgent and J 
preſling reaſons. But Oſman carried his point notvith- anc 
ſtanding the impatience of the Tartar, and the inſinui- tres 
ons of Poniatoſky. i 

The Viſir thought it enough for his maſter the gt ar 
Seignior to conclude an advantageous peace. He inſiſtet, 2 
that the Moſcovites ſhould give up Aſoph, burn the gi W** 
leys that lay in that port, and demoliſh the important c· Wl the 
tadels upon the Palus Maeotis; that the grand Seigniv Wl - 
ſhould have all the cannon and ammunition of theſe fo Wi . 
treſſes; that the Czar ſhould draw off his troops fron Wi ; ; 
Poland, and give no farther diſturbance to the few Col 2 
ſacks that were under the protection of the Pales, nor v 
thoſe that were ſubje& to Turkey; and that for the ft 10 
ture he ſhould pay the Tartars a ſubſidy of 40000 ſequi k: 
per annum, an odious tribute long ſince impoſed, but fron | 


which the Czar had delivered his country. 
At length the treaty was going to be ſigned witho!t 
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ſo much as mentioning the King of Sweden: and all that 
Poniatolky could obtain from the Viſir, was to inſert an 
article, by which the Meſcovite ſhould promiſe not to 
= obſtruct or incommode the return of Charles XII. and 
WS which is pretty remarkable, it was ſtipulated in this ar- 
W ticle, that a peace ſhould be concluded between the Czar 
and the King of Sweden, if they were ſo diſpoſed, and 
could agree upon the terms of it. | 
On theſe conditions the Czar had liberty to retreat 
with his army, cannon, artillery, colours and baggage. 
The Turks furniſhed him with proviſions, and, there was 


1 plenty of every thing in his _—P within two hours after 
. the ſigning of the treaty, which was begun, concluded 
: and ſigned the 2 iſt of July 1711. 

: SF [Juſt as the Czar, reſcued from the difficulty he was un- 
cer, was drawing off with drums beating, and enſigns diſ- 


2 came the King of Sweden, impatient of fighting, 
and cager to ſce his enemy in his hands. He had rid 
poſt above fifty leagues, from Bender to Jazy, and lighting 
at count Poniatoſky's tent, the count came up to him with 
Wa {orrowful countenance, and acquainted him, by what 
= mcans he had loſt an opportunity which perhaps he would 
never recover. 
= The King enraged went directly to the grand Viſir, 
and with an air of indignation upbraided him with the 
treaty he had concluded. I have authority, ſays the grand 
Viſir with a calm aſpect, to wage war and to make peace. 
hut, replies the King, have not you the whole Moſcovite 
army in your power? Our law, ſays the Viſir with great 
gravity, commands us to grant our enemies peace, when 
cy implore our mercy. Ah! replies the King in a vi- 
olent emotion, does it order you to clap up a bad treaty 
hen you are in a capacity te make what terms you 
pleaſe? Was it not in your power to carry the Czar pri- 
W loner to Conſtantinople? 
The Turk finding himſelf fo briſkly attacked anſwered 
very coldly, And who ſhall govern his empire in his ab- 
ſence? It is not fit that all Kings ſhould be out of their 
Kingdoms. Charles replied with a ſmile full of indignati- 
on, and then threw himſelf down upon a ſopha, and look- 
ing upon the Viſir with an air of reſentment, and con- 
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tempt, he ſtretched out his leg towards him, and entang. 
ling his ſpur in his robe, which he did by deſign, tore i: 
then roſe up immediately, mounted his horſe, and te. 
turned to Bender full of deſpair. 

Poniatoſky continued ſome time longer with the grand 
Viſir, to try if he could not prevail upon him by ſoſte: Þ 
methods to make ſome better terms with the Czar; but 
it being then prayer-time, the Turk without giving one 
word of anſwer, went to waſh and attend his devotion. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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Intrigues at the Porte. Negotiation between King Au- 
guſtus and the Tartars, The Kam of Tartary and the 
Baſha of Bender endeavour to force Charles to be gone. 
He defends himſelf with forty domeſtics againſt the whole 
army. He is taken. 


ORTUNE, which before had been ſo favourable 
to the King of Sweden, bore hard upon him now e- 


ven in the moſt trifling things. At his return he found 


his little camp at Bender, and all his apartment under wa- 
ter, cauſed by an inundation of the Neiſter. He retired to 
ſome miles diſtance, near a village called Varnitza; and 
as if he had had ſome ſecret preſage of the event that he 
was afterwards to experience, he built a large houſe of 
ſtone there, capable, upon occaſion, of ſuſtaining an aſſault 
for ſome hours. He furniſhed it alſo in a very magnifi- 
cent manner, contrary to his cuſtom, but in order to keep 
the Turks more in awe. 

Beſides this, he built two more, one for his chancery, 
and the other for- his favourite Grothuſen, who kept a 
table at his expence. While the King was thus employed 
in building at Bender, as if he had deſigned to continue al- 
Ways in Turkey, Baltagi Mahomet, being more apprehen- 
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with him, butit was only tolet him know, that he would 
not depart till Achmet had granted him two things, one 
of which was to puniſh the grand Viſir, and the other to 
furniſh him with 100,000 men in order to return into 
Poland at the head of them. 

Baltagi Mahomet was very ſenſible, that Charles's ſtay 
in Turkey was only to ruin him. For this reaſon he 
placed a guard upon all the reads from Bender to Con- 


r 
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five than ever of the intrigues and complaints of this {t 
Prince at the Porte, had ſent the Emperor of Germany's B 
reſident to Vienna, to procure a paſſage for the King of ba 
Sweden through the hereditary territories of the houſe of * 
Auſtria. This envoy came back in three weeks time, de 
with a promiſe from the Imperial Regency, that they 5 
would pay Charles XII. all due honours, and conduct him py 
ſafely into Pomerania. ä 0 
Thereaſon why the Regency were applied to, was, be- 
cauſe Charles who had ſucceeded Joſeph in the Imperial * 
dignity was then in Spain diſputing the right of the crown h 
with Philip V. While the German envoy was executing 1 
this commiſſion at Vienna, the grand Viſir ſent three Ba- 
ſhas to the King of Sweden, to acquaint him that he muſt 4 
be gone out of the territories of the Turkiſh empire. tl 
The King, who knew what they came about, ſent them 15 
word, that if they ventured to make any propoſal con- — 
trary to his honour, or to fail in their reſpects towards him, li 
he would hang them all three up the ſame hour. The tl 
Baſha of Theſſalonica, who delivered the meſſage, dil 0 
guiſed the roughneſs of his commiſſion under the moſt bs 
, reſpectſul terms. Charles diſmiſſed the audience without 8 
i vouchſaſing one word of anſwer ; but his chancellor Mul- 0 
„ lern, who ſtaid with the three Baſhas, ſignified his mal- 4 
* ter's refuſal to them in a few words, which was nothing 
. but what they had alteady perceived by his ſilence. ht 
ui The grand Viſir however was not diſcouraged : he or- . 
A dered Iſmael] Baſha, the new Seraſquier of Bender, to : 
4 threaten the King with the Sultan's reſentment, if he did . 
K| not immediately come to a reſolution. The Seraſquier a 
| was a perſon 1 a ſweet and winning temper, which had 5 
|; | gained him King Charles's good-will, and the friendſhip - 
1 of all the Swedes. The King entered into a conſerence | 
| 
| | 
| 
1 
|; 
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{tantinople, with orders to intercept the King's letters. 

Beſides this he retrenched his Thaim, i. e. the proviſion 

which the Porte allows the Princes to whom ſhe grants 

an aſylum in her dominions. That of the King of Swe- 

den's was prodigious, amounting to five hundred crowns 
a day in money, beſides a vaſt exceſs of every thing that 

could contribute to maintain a court in plenty and ſplen- 

dor. 

As ſoon as the King heard that the Viſir had ventured. 
to retrench his allowance, he turned to the ſteward of his 
houſhold, Ad ſaid, You have had but tuo tables hitherto, F 
command you to prepare four to morrow. 

Charles XIIth's officers had been uſed to find nothing 
impoſſible which their maſter ordered: but having nei- 
ther money, nor proviſion, they were forced to borrow 
at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent. of the officers, do- 
meſtics and Janifaries, who were grown rich by the King's 
liberality. M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holſtein, gave all 
that he had; but theſe ſupplies would not have ſufficed 
for the ſpace of a month, if one Motraye a Frenchman, 
who had becn upon a long voyage in the Levant, and was 
come to Bender out of curioſity to ſee the King, had not 
offered to go through all the Turkiſh guards, to borrow 
money in the King's name at Conſtantinople. 

What letters he had to carry, he put into the cover of 
a book, having ſirſt torn out the paſt-board, and paſſed 
through the midſt of the Turks by the name of an En- 
gliſh merchant, with his book in his hand, ſaying it was 
his prayer-book. The Turks arenot very ſuſpicious be- 
cauſe not much acquainted with the world. The ſuppoſ- 
ed merchant arrived at Conſtantinople with the King's 
letters. But-the foreign merchants did not care to ven- 
ture their money. One Cooke, an Engliſhman, was the 
only perſon who could be prevailed upon; and he readil 
offered the loan of about 100,600 franks, content oloſs 
them if any misfortune happened to the King of Sweden, 
and fure to make his fortune if that Prince lived. 

The French gentleman had the good fortune to carry 
the money ſafe to the camp at Varnitza, and it came 
juſt as they were beginning to deſpair of it. 

In the mean time M. de Poniatoſky wrote, and that 
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from the camp of the grand Viſir, an account of the not 
campaign of Pruth, wherein he accuſed Baltagi Mahomet die 
of cowardice and treachery. This account he entruſted not 
to an old Janiſfary enraged at the Viſir's weakneſs, and por 
-*. moreover gained by Poniatoſky's preſents, and having f 
obtained permiſſion to leave the camp, he went and pre- wh 
ſented the letter with his own hands to the Sultan. dec 
 ; Poniatoſky ſet out from the camp ſome days after, and pril 
went to the Ottoman Porte to cabal againſt the grand Vi- his 
ſir as uſual. | ſer 
All circumſtances ſeemed to favour the deſign. The per 
Czar, now at liberty, was in no haſte to perform his pro- was 
miſes. It is cuſtomary for princes to ſend golden keys to Ali 
the Sultan, when they deliver up any towns to the Turks, of! 
The keys of Aſoph were not come, and the grand Viſir, elſe 
who was reſponſible for them, being apprehenſive of his fav 
maſter's reſentment, durſt not appear in his preſence. ſeet 
The old Viſir Chourlouly, then in baniſhment at Mi- mit 
tylene, thought this a proper opportunity to deprive Ach- Co! 
met of the throne, and ſet up Ibrahim the ſon of Soliman, as | 
a young prince who was at that time a priſoner of ſtate in Vil 
the Seraglio, together with his couſin Mahmoud. wh 
To bring about this deſign, it was neceſſary that Ma- Cir 
homet Baltagi ſhould be prevailed upon to endeavour to the 
make the Sultan ſatisfied with the treaty ſtipulated with Wa 
the Czar, and that Baltagi ſhould march directly up to am 
Conſtantinople with the Janiſaries. : 
Mahomet had no inclination to any raſh and hazardous bec 
enterprizes: ſo the old Viſir applied himſelf to Oſman got 
Aga his lieutenant, whoentirely governed him. But the am 
letters being intercepted Chourlouly and Oſman were be- int 
headed, which is reckoned an infamous puniſhment in m. 
Turkey, and their heads were thrown into the hall of M 
the Divan. Among Oſman's treaſures were found the ha 
Czarina's ring, and 20,000 pieces of gold in Saxon, Poliſh 
and Moſcovite coin. 1 80 = 
As to Baltagi Mahomet, he was baniſhed for havin P. 
been choſen to be the inſtrument of Chourlouly and Of- tr 
man's plot, though he never had any ſuch intention. 
Lemnos was appointed for the place of his exile, and fa 


there he died three years after. The grand Seignior did * 
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not ſeize upon his eſtate at his death, becauſe he did not 
die rich ; which may ſerve for a proof, that the Czar had 
not bought his peace at an immenſe price, as it was re- 
ported in Europe. 20 

To this grand Viſir ſucceeded Juſſuf, that is Joſeph, 
whoſe fortune was no leſs ſingular than that of his pre- 
deceſior's. He was by birth a Moſcovite, and being taken 
| priſoner by the Turks at ſix years of age, together with 
his family, had been fold to a Janiſary. He was long a 
ſervant in the Seraglio, but in time became the ſecond 
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e perſon in the empire where he had been a ſlave. But he 
. was only the ſhadow of a miniſter. The young Selictar 
) Ali Coumourgi raiſed him to this ſlippery poſt, in hopes 


. of filling it himſelf; and Juſſuf his creature had nothing 
1 elſe to do, but to ſet the ſeal of the empire to what the 
$ favourite deſired. The politics of the Ottoman court 4 
ſeemed to take a new turn in the beginning of this Viſir's * 
miniſtry. The Czar's plenipotentiaries, who reſided at 
Conſtantinople both in the quality of miniſters, and alſo 
L as hoſtages, were better treated than ever. The grand 
' Vilir confirmed the peace of Pruth with them. But that 
which mortified the King of Sweden more than any other 
. circumſtance, was the account which he received, that 
) the ſecret alliance made at Conſtantinople with the Czar 
yas effected by the mediation of the Engliſh and Dutch 
ambaſladors. 
Conſtantinople, after Charles's retreat to Bender, was 
; become what Rome has often been, the center of the ne- 
| gotiations of Chriſtendom. Count Deſalleurs, the French 
ambaſſador at the Porte, was employed in ſupporting the 
intereſts of Charles and Staniſlaus: the Emperor of Ger- 
many's miniſter in oppoling them. The Swediſh and 
Moſcovite factions claſhed, as thoſe of France and Spain 
have long done at the court of Rome. 
England and Holland appeared as neuters, but were 
not ſo. The new trade, which the Czar had opened at 
Petersburg, had an influence on the views of thoſe two 
trading nations. 
The Engliſh and Dutch are always for the prince that 
favours their traffic molt, and the Czar's was then a very 
advantageous branch of trade; ſo that it is no wonder the 
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Engliſh and Dutch miniſters ſhould operate privately for 
him at the Porte. One of the conditions of this new al. 
liance was, that Charles ſhould be ſent immediately out of 
the Turkiſh dominions. Perhaps the Czar was in ho 
of ſeizing his perſon upon the road, or elſe he thought 
Charles leſs formidable at home than in Turkey, where 
he was always ready to raiſe the Ottoman arms againſt 
the Ruſſian empire, — 

The King of Sweden was perpetually ſoliciting the 
Porte to ſend him back through Poland with a numerous 
army. The Divan indeed were determined to ſend him 
back, but it was only with a guard of ſevenor eight thou- 
{and men, not as a King they were diſpoſed to ſuccour, 
but as a gueſt they were deſirous to be rid of. With this 
view Sultan Achmet wrote him the following letter. 


Moſt powerful among the Kings that worſhip Jeſus, Re- 
dreſſer of wrongs and injuries, and Protector of Right 
in the Portes and republics of South and North; ſhining 
in Majeſty, lover of Honour and Glory, and of our ſu- 
blime Porte, Charles King of Sweden, whole enterprizes 
may God crown with ſucceſs. 


AS Von as the moſt illuſtrious Achmet, formerly Chiaous 
Pachi, ſhall have the honour to deliver you this letter 


' adorned with our Imperial ſeal, be perſuaded and convinced 


of the truth of our intentions contained therein, viz. That 
though we had deſigned to ſend our ever vittorious army c- 
gainſt the Czar a ſecond time; yet that Prince, to avoid our 
juſt reſentment at his delaying the execution of the treaty 
concluded on the banks of Pruth, and renewed again at ou 
ſublime Porte, having ſurrendered into our hand, the caſtle 
and city of Aſoph, and having endeavoured by the mediatin 
of the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, our ancient allies, 
cultivate a laſting peace with us, we have granted his re. 
queſt, and delivered his plenipotentiaries, who remain with 
us as hoſtages, our Imperial ratification, having firſt recen- 
ed his from their hands. 

We have given our inviolable and ſalutary orders to fle 
moſt honourable and valiant Delvet Gheria, Han of Baud. 
giak in Grim Tertary, Noghai and Circaſſia, and to Iſai 
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eur ſage Counſellor and noble Seraſquier of Bender, (whom 
God preſerve and augment their magnificence and wiſdom) 


for your return through Poland, according to your firſt deſign, 


which has again been laid before us in your name. Tou muſt 
prepare therefore to ſet forward the next winter, under the 
guidance of Providence and with an honourable guard, in or- 
der to return to your own territories, taking care to paſs 
through Poland in a peaceable and friendly manner. 

Tou ſhall be provided with every thing neceſſary for your 
fourney by ny ſublime Porte, as well money as men, horſes and 
waggons. But we adviſe and exhort you above all things, 
to give the fulleſt and moſt expreſs orders to all the Swedes 
and other perſons in your retinue, not to make any havock or 
be guilty of any action that may either directiy or indirectig 
tend to break this peace and alliance. 

Hereby you will preſerve our good will, of which we ſhall 
endeavour to give you as great and frequent proofs as we 
ball have opportunities. The troops deſigned to attend you, 
ſhall receive orders agreeable to our Imperial intentions in 
this particular. | 

Given at our ſublime Porte of Conſtantinople the 14th of 
the month Rebyul Eureb, 1124. which anſwers to the 19th 
of April, 1712. 


This letter did not put the King of Sweden intirely 
out of hopes. He wrote the Sultan word, that he ſhould 
always acknowledge the favours his highneſs had heaped 
upon him; but he added, that he thought the Sultan too 
juſt to fend him away with no other guard than that of a 
flying camp, into a country already over-run with the 
Czar's troops. Indeed the Emperor of Moſcovy, not- 
wichſtanding he was obliged by the firſt article of the treaty 
of Pruth to draw all his forces out of Poland, had ſent, 
freſh ones thither; and it ſeems ſtrange the grand Seig- 
nior ſhould know nothing of it. 

But the bad policy and vanity of the Porte, in ſuffer- 
ing the Chriſtian princes to have their ambaſſadors at 
Conſtantinople, and never keeping ſo much as a ſingle a- 
gent in any Chriſtian court, gives the latter an opportu- 
nity of penetrating into, and ſometimes of directing the 
molt ſecret reſolutions of the Sultan, and occaſions the Di- 
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van to be always ignorant of the moſt public tranſaiong 
in the Chriſtian world. 

The Sultan ſhut up in the Seraglio among his women 
and his eunuchs, ſees only with the eyes of the grand Vi. 
fir. That miniſter, as inacceſſible as his maſter, taken up 
with the intrigues of the Seraglio, and having no corre. 
ſpondence abroad, is for the moſt part impoſed upon him- 

elf, or deceives the Sultan, who depoſes or orders him to 
be ſtrangled for the firſt offence, in order to cheoſe another 
as ignorant or as treacherous as the former, who behaves 
like his predeceſſors, and falls as ſoon as they. 

Such, for the moſt part, is the negligence and inaQyity 
of this court, that if the Chriſtian princes were to join in 
a league againſt the Porte, their fleets would be at the 
Dardanelles, and their army at the gates of Adrianople, 
before the Turks could think of putting themſelves ina 
poſture of defence. But the different intereſls that divide 
Chriſtendom will preſerve that people from a fate, for 
which they ſeem at preſent to be ripe by their want of po- 
licy, and their ignorance in war and maritime affairs. 

Achmet was fo little acquainted with what paſſed in 
Poland, that he ſent an Aga to ſee whether the Czar's 
forces were {till there or not. Two ſecretaries of the King 
of Sweden, who underſtood the Turkiſh language, ac- 
companied the Aga, in order to confront him in caſe ofa 
falſe report. 

This Aga ſaw the forces with his own eyes, and gave 
the Sultan a true account of the matter. Achmet in his 
rage was going to ſtrangle the grand Viſir; but the fi- 
vourite who protected him, and thought he might have 
occaſion for him, obtained his pardon, and kept him ſome 
time longer in the miniſtry, * hy 

The Moſcovites were openly protected by the Viſr, 
and underhand by Ali Coumourgi, who had changed ſides. 
But the Sultan was ſo provoked; the infraction of the 
treaty was ſo manifeſt, and the Janifaries, who often make 
the miniſters, favourites and Sultans themſelves tremble, 
called out ſo loudly for war, that no body in the Seraglio 
durſt offer at a moderate opinion. 

The grand Seignior immediately committed the Moſ- 
covite ambaſſadors, already as much uſed to go io priſon 
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as an audience, to the Seven Towers. War was declared a- 
freſh againſt the Czar, the horſe-tails diſplayed, and or- 
ders given to all the Baſhas to raiſe an army of 200,000 
fighting men. The Sultan himſelf quitted Conſtantinople, 
and fixed his court at Adrianople, in order to be nearer 
the ſcat of the war. 

In the mean time a ſolemn embaſſy from Auguſtus 
and the republic of Poland to the grand Seignior was up- 
on the road at Adrianople. At the head of this embaſſy 
was the Palatine of Maſſovia with a retinue of above 
300 perſons. 

Theſe were all ſeized and impriſoned in the ſuburbs of 
the city. Never was the Swediſh party fuller of hopes 
than upon this occaſion: but theſe great preparations 
came to nothing, and all their expectations were diſap- 
pointed, 

If a public miniſter of great wiſdom and foreſight, then 
reſiding at Conſtantinople, is to be credited, young Cou- 
mourgi had other things in his head beſides hazarding a 
war with the Czar to gain a deſert country, He had 
thoughts of taking Peloponneſus, now called the Morea, 
from the Venetians, and making himſelf maſter of Hun- 
gary. 

To put his great deſigns in execution, he wanted no- 
thing but the office of prime Viſir, for which he was yet 
thought too young. In this view it was of more impor- 
tance to him to be the Czar's ally than his enemy. It was 
neither his intereſt nor his inclination to keep the King 


of Sweden any longer, much leſs to raiſe an army of Turks 


for him. He was not only for ſending that Prince away, 
but alſodeclarcd openly, that no Chriſtian miniſter ought 
hereafter to be permitted to reſide at Conſtantinople: 
that the common ambaſſadors were only honourable ſpies, 
who corrupted or betrayed the Viſirs, and had too long 
influenced the intrigues of the Seraglio; that the Franks 
ſettled at Pera, and in the towns upon the Levant, were 
merchants, who had occaſion for a conſul only, and not 
an ambaſſador. The grand Viſir, who owed both his dig- 
nity and his life to the favourite, and was beſides afraid 
of him, complied with his intentions, and the more rea- 
dily, becauſe he had fold himſelf to the Moſcovites, and. 
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hoped to be revenged of the King of Sweden, who world 
have ruined him. The Mufti, Ali Coumourgi's creature, 
was alſo a flave to his humour. He had piven his vote 
for a war againſt the Czar, when the favourite was on that 
fide of the queſtion; but as ſoon as-this young man 
changed his opinion, he declared againſt it as an unjuſt 
motion. Thus the army was ſcpftce raiſed, when they 
hearkened to propoſals for an accommodation. The vice- 
chancellor Shaffirof and young Czeremetof, the Czar's 
plenipotentiaries and hoſtages at the Porte, promiſed af. 
ter ſeveral negotiations that d Czar ſhould draw his 
troops out of Poland. The grand Viſir, who was ſenfible 
the Czar would not execute this treaty, was reſolved 
however to ſign it; and the Sultan content with giving 
laus to the Moſcovites, though only in appearance, con- 
tinued {till at Adrianople. Thus, in the ſpace of leſs than 
fix months, peace was ratified with the Czar, then war de- 
clared, and afterwards peace renewed again. 

The main article in all theſe treaties related to the te. 
moval of the King of Sweden. The Sultan would not in- 
jure his own honour and that of the Ottoman empire, ſo 
far as to expoſe the King to the danger of being taken up- 
on the road by his enemies. It was ſtipulated that he 
ſhould be ſent away, but on condition that the ambaſladors 
of Poland and Moſcovy ſhould be reſponſible for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon; and thoſe ambaſſadors ſwore in the 
name of their maſters, that neither the Czar nor King 
Auguſtus, ſhould moleſt him in his paſſage, and Charles 
on the other hand was not to endeavour to raiſe any 
commotions in Poland. The Divan having thus deter- 
mined Charles's fate, Iſmael Seraſquier of Bender repairet 
to Varnitſa, where the King was encamped, and acquaint- 
ed him with the reſolutions of the Porte, giving him to 
underſtand in a civil manner, that there was no time to 
delay, but that he mult be gone. 

Charles made no other anſwer thar this that the grand 
Seignior had promiſed him an army, and not a guatd; 
and that Kings ought to keep their word. f 

In the mean time general Fleming, King Auguſtuss 
miniſter and favourite, maintained a private correſpon- 
dence with the Kam of Tartary and the Seraſquier af 
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Bender. A German colonel, whoſe name was la Mare, 
had more than one journey from Bender to Dreſden, to 
carry meſſages backward and forward between the Kam 
and Fleming; and King Auguſtus had ſeveral times been 
heard to ſay, in ſpeaking of Charles, J keep my Bear tied 
at Bender, 

At this very time the King of Sweden cauſed a courier 
ſent from Fleming to the Tartarian Prince, to be ſeized 
upon the fronticrs of Walachia. The letters were car- 
ried to him and decyphered. There appeared plain marks 
of a correſpondence between the Tartars and Court of 
Dreſden; but the terms were ſo general, and ambiguous, 
that it was difficult to ſay, whether King Auguſtus's de- 
ſign was to draw off the Turks from the Swediſh party, 
or to perſuade the Kam to deliver up Charles to his Sax- 
ons as he attended him on the road to Poland. 

Tis hard toconceive, that ſo generous a Prince as Au- 
guſtus, for the ſake of ſeizing the King of Sweden's per- 
ſon, would venture the lives of his ambaſſadors, and 300 
Poliſh gentlemen detained at Adrianople, as hoſtages for 
the ſecurity of Charles. 

On the other hand, Fleming, abſolute over his maſter, 
was known for a man of but looſe principles, and one that 
ſcrupled at nothing. The King of Sweden's treatment of 
Augultus had been ſuch, as might be thought an excuſe 
for any method of revenge. And if the court of Dreſden 
could buy Charles of the Kam of Tartary, they might be- 
lieve it no hard matter to purchaſe the liberty of the Po- 
liſh hoſtages at the Ottoman Porte. 

Thele reaſons were bandied between the King, Mullern 
his chancellor, and Grothuſen his favourite. They read 
the letters again and again, and the unhappy ſituation 
they were in, increaſing their ſuſpicions, they reſolved to 
believe the worlt. | 0 

Some days aſter the King was confirmed in his ſuſpi- 
cions by the precipitate departure of count Sapicha, who 
had fled to him for refuge, and now left him abruptly in 
order to go for Poland, and there throw himſelf into the 
arms of Auguſtus. Upon any other occaſion he would 
have looked upon Sapicha only as a malecontent, but at 
this nice juncture he made no ſcruple to believe him a 
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traitor. The repeated inſtances, that had been made to 
him to be gone, raiſed his ſuſpicions to certainty, The 
poſitiveneſs of his temper, joined to all theſe probabilities, 
made him continue firm in the opinion that there was a 
deſign to betray him and deliver him up to his enemies, 
not withſtanding the plot has never yet been proved. 

He might be miſtaken in thinking King Auguſtus had 
made a bargain with the Tartars for his perſon; but he 
was much more ſo in depending upon the aſſiſtance of 
the Ottoman court. But be that as it will, he reſolved to 
gain time, 

He told the Baſha of Bender, that he could not go till 
he was in a condition to pay his debts. For though his 
Thaim had fora long time been regularly paid, his gene- 
rolity had always forced him to borrow. The Baſha alked 
him, how much he wanted? The King anſwered at a ven. 
ture, a thouſand purſes; which amounts to 1500,000 
livres of French money full weight. The Baſha wrote to 
the Porte about it;. and the Sultan inſtead of 1000 purſe 
granted him 1200, which he ſent to the Baſha with the 
tollowing letter. 


The grand Seignior's letter to the Baſha of Bender. 


HE deſign of this Imperial letter is to let you dum, 
that upon that of the right noble Delvet Gherat 
Han, to our ee Porte, our Imperial munificence has 
granted the King of Sweden a thouſand purſes, which ſpall 
be ſent to Bender under the care and cuſtody of the moſt il. 
luſtrious Mahomet Baſha, formerly Chiaoux Pachi, to te- 
main in your hands till ſuch time as the King of Sweden eti 
out, whoſe ſteps God direct, and then to be given himitl 
two hundred purſes more, as an overplus of our Imperial li 
berality beyond what he deſires. | 
As to the rout of Poland, which he is reſolved to tate, 
you and the Han, who are to attend him, ſhall be careful t 
take ſuch prudent and wiſe meaſures, as may, during the whit 
paſſage, prevent the troops under your command, and thi: of 
the King of Sweden, from committing any havock, or dung 
any other thing that may be thought a violation of the peace 
Jubſiſting between our ſublime Porte, and the kingdom and ir 
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prBlic of Poland, fo that the King of Sweden may go as a 


friend under our protection. 


By doing this, (which you are to deſire of him in poſitive 
terms) he will receive all the honour and reſpect that is due 
to his majeſty from the Poles, as we have been aſſured by the 
ambaſſadors of King Auguſtus and the Republic, who alſo on 
this condition have offered themſelves aud ſeveral others of 
the Poliſh mbility, if required, as hoſtages for the ſecurity 


ef his paſſage. 


At the time that you and the right noble Delvet Gherai 
ſhall agree upon for the march, you ſhall put yourſelf at the 
head of your brave ſoldiers, among whom ſhall be the T artars, 
with the Han at the headof them, and ſhall conduct the King 
of Sweden and his men. 

And may it pleaſe the only God, the Almighty, to direct 
your ſteps and theirs. The Baſha of Aulis ſhall continue at 
Bender, with a regiment of Spahis and another of Fani/a- 
ries, to defend it in your abſence. Now by following our Im- 
perial orders and intentions in all theſe points and articles, 
you will deſerve the continuance of our [mperial favour, as 
well as the praiſe and recompence due to all ſuch as obſerve 
them. | 

Given at our Imperial reſidence at Conſtantinople the 2d 
day of the Month Cheval 1124 of the Hegira. 


Before the grand Seignior's anſwer arrived, the King 
had written to the Porte, to complain of the ſuppoſed 
treachery of the Kam. But the paſſages were all guarded, 
and the miniltry was againſt him, fo that his letters never 
came to the Sultan. Nay, the Viſir would not ſuffer M. 
Deſalleurs to come to Adrianople, where the Porte then 
was, leſt that miniſter, who was the King of Sweden's a- 
gent, ſhould endeavour to diſconcert their deſign of ſend- 
ing him away. 

Charles enraged to ſee himſelf in a manner hunted out 
* the grand Scignior's territories, reſolved not to ſtir a 

ep. | 

He might have deſired to return through the German 
territories, or take ſhip at the Black Sea in order to go to 
Marſeilles through the Mediterranean. But he choſe ra- 
ther to alk nothing, and wait the event, 
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When the 1200 purſes were arrived, his treaſurer Gros wr 
thuſen, who by reſiding ſo long in Turkey had learnt to ri 
ſpeak the language, went to wait upon the Baſha without b 
an interpreter, in hopes to get the 1200 purſes from him; mi 
and aſterwards to form ſome new intrigue at the Porte; H 
fallly imagining, as they always did, that the Swediſh ob 
party would at length arm the Ottoman empire againſt 


the Czar. 3 Ba 

Grothuſen told the Baſha, that the King's equipages ne 
could not be got ready without money. But we, ſays the co 
Baſha, ſhall defray all your expences. Your maſter will be Sei 
at no charge, while he continues under my protection. ge! 

Grothuſen replied, that the difference between the hir 
Turkiſh equipages, and thoſe of the Franks was ſo great, an 
that they were under a neceſſity of applying to the Sue. ref 
diſh and Poliſh artificers at Varnitza. | de] 

He aſſured him that his maſter was willing to go, and mi 
that this money would facilitate and haſten his departure, va 
The too credulous Baſha gave him the 1200 purſes, and let 
within a few days came and deſired the King in a very re- ke 
ſpectful manner to give orders for their departing. 

But he was extremely ſurprized, when the King told an 
him he was not ready to go, and that he wanted a thou- ſor 
ſand purſes more. The Baſha, confounded with this an- Di 
ſwer, was ſpeechleſs for ſome time, and then went to a on 
window, where he was ſeen to ſhed ſome tears. Aſter- th 


wards, turning to the King, I ſhall loſe my head, ſays he, 
for having obliged your Majeſty. I have given you the 
1200 purſes againſt the expreſs order of my Sovereign. 
With theſe words he took his leave, and was going away 
full of grief. 2 
+ The King ſtopped him, and told him he would make 
an excuſe for him to the Sultan. Ah! replies the Turk, 
as hewas going out, my maſter can puniſh faults, but not 
excuſe them. 

Iſmael Baſha went to acquaint the Kam of Tartary 
with the news. The Kam having received the ſame order 
with the Baſha, not to ſuffer the 1200 purſes to be de- 
livered before the King's departure, and having conſent 
ed to the delivery of them, was as apprehenſive of the 
grand Seignior's reſentment as the Baſha himſelf, They 
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wrote both of them to the Porte to clear themſelves, and 
roteſted that they had not parted with the 1200 purſes, 
8 upon a ſolemn promiſe made to them by the King's 
miniſter, to be gone immediately. And they intreated his 
Highneſs not to impute the King's refuſal to their dif- 
obedience. | 
Charles perſiſting in the notion that the Kam and the 
Baſha deſigned to deliver him up into the hands of his e- 
nemies, ordered M. Funk, his envoy at the Ottoman 
court, to lay his complaints againſt them before the grand 
Seignior, and to aſk for 1000 purſes more. His extreme 
generoſity, and the little account he made of money, 
hindred him from ſeeing that there was ſomething baſe 
and mean in this propoſal. But he did it with a view to be 
refuſed, and that he might have a freſh pretence for not 
departing. But a man mult be reduced to ſtrange extre · 
mities, before he can ſtand in need of ſuch artifices. Sa- 
vari, his interpreter, a crafty enterprizing man, carried his 


| letter to Adrianople, in ſpite of the grand Viſir's care tq 


keep the paſlages ſtrictly guarded. 

Funk was forced to deliver this dangerous meſſage; 
and all the anſwer he received was to be clapt up in pri- 
fon. The Sultan, in a paſſion, called an extraordinary 
Divan, and, which is very rarely done, ſpoke himſelf up- 
on the occaſion. His ſpeech, according to the tranſlation 
then made of it, was as follows : 

« I ſcarce ever knew the Kirg of Sweden but by hig 
defeat at Pultowa, and the requeſt he made to me to 
grant him a ſanctuary in my empire. I have not, I be- 
« lieve, any need of him, nor any reaſon to love or ſear 
© him; Jets without conſulting any other motives than 
« the hoſpitality of a Muſſulman, and my own generoſi- 
„ty, which ſheds the dew of its favours upon the great 
« as well as the little, upon ſtrangers as well as my own 
« ſubjects, I have received and aſſiſted him, his miniſters, 
« officers and ſoldiers in every reſpect, and for three 
« years and a half have never held my hand from load- 
ing him with preſents. 

* I have granted him a very conſiderable guard to 
conduct him into his own country. He has aſked for 
** 1000 purſes to defray ſome expences, though I pay 
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them all. Inſtead of 1000 I have granted him 1266, 
« Aſter getting theſe out of the hands of the Seraſquier of 
« Bender, he deſires 1000 more, and refuſes to go, un- 
« der & pretence that the guard is too little, whereas it is 
« but too large to paſs through the country of a friend 
« and ally. 

« alk you then, whether it be a breach of the laws 
« of hoſpitality to ſend this Prince away, and whether 
foreign Princes ought to accuſe me of cruchy or in- 
« juſtice, in caſe I ſhould be obliged to make him go by 
force?“ All the Divan anſwered, that the grand Seig- 
nior might lawfully do what he had ſaid. 

The Mufti declared that the Muſſulmans are not bound 
to hoſpitality towards infidels, much leſs towards the 
ungrateful, and he granted his Fetfa, a kind of mandate, 
which for the moſt part accompanies the important cr. 
ders of the grand Seignior. Theſe Fetfas are revered as o- 
racles, tho' the perſons from whom they ceme are as much 
the Sultan's ſlaves as any others. 

The order and the Fetfa were carried to Bender by the 
Bouiouk Imraour, grand maſter of the horſe, and a Chi- 
aous Baſha, firſt uſher. The Baſha of Bender received the 
order at the Kam's, from whence he went immediately 
to Varnitſa, to know whether the King would go away 
in a friendly manner, or force him to execute the Sultan's 
orders. 

Charles XII. not uſed to this threatning language could 
not command his temper. Obey your maſter, /ays he to the 
Baſha, if you dare, and be gone out of my preſence. The 
Baſha went off in a rage, with a full gallop, contrary to 
the manner of the Turks; and meeting Fabricius by 

the way, he called out to him without ſtopping, the King 
won't heark en to reaſon; you will ſee ſtrange things pre- 
ſently. The ſame day he diſcontinued the ſupply of the 
King's proviſions, and removed the guard of Janiſaries. He 
ſent alſo to the Poles and Coſaques at Varnitſa, tot 
them know, that if they had a mind to have any provil- 
ons, they muſt leave the King of Sweden's camp, and 
come and put themſelves under the protection of the Ports 
at Bender. They all obeyed, and left the King, with on- 
ly the officers of his houſhold, and 300 Swedes, to cope 
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20000 Tartars and 6000 Turks; and now there was 
no more proviſion in the camp either for man or horſe, 

Immediately the King gave orders to ſhoot twentyof 
the fine Arabian horſes the grand Seignior had ſent him 
ſay ing, I will neither have their proviſions nor their hor- 
ſes. This made noble fealt for the Tartars, who, as all 
the world know, think horſe-fleſh delicious feeding. In 
the mean time the Turks and Tartars inveſted the little 
camp on all ſides. 

The King, with all the calmneſs in the world, appoint- 
ed his 300 Swedes to make regular fortifications, and 
worked at them himſelf. His chancellor, treaſurer, ſe- 
cretaries, valet de chambres, and all his domeſtics, put 
their hands to the work. Some barricadoed the windows, 
others faſtned beams behind the doors inthe form of but- 
treſſes. 

When the houſe was well barricadoed, and the King 
had taken a view of his ſuppoſed fortifications, he ſat 
calmly down to cheſs with his favourite Grothuſen, as 
if every thing had been perfectly ſafe and ſecure. It hap- 
pened very luckily, that Fabric.us, the envoy of Hol- 
ſtein, did not lodge at Varnitſa, but at a village between 
Varnitſa and Bender, where Mr. Jeffreys, the Engliſh 
envoy to the King of Sweden, reſided alſo. The two 
miniſters, ſeeing the ſtorm ready to break out, took u- 
pon them to be mediators between the Turks and the 
King. The Kam, and eſpecially the Baſha of Bender, 
who had no inclination to offer any violence to the mo- 
narch, were glad to receive the offers the two miniſters 
made them. They had two conferences together at Ben- 
der, at which the uſher of the Seraglio, and the grand 
maſter of the horſe, who brought the Sultan's order and 
the Mufti's Fetfa, aſſiſted. 

Monſieur Fabricius declared to them, that his Swediſh 
majeſty had great reaſon to believe they deſigned to de- 
liver him to his enemies in Poland. The Kam, and Ba- 
ſha, and the reſt, Jaying their hands upon their heads, 
called God to wine, that they deteſted ſuch a horrible 
piece of treachery, and would loſe the laſt drop of their 
blood rather than ſuffer the leaſt failure of reſpect to the 
King in Poland. They added, that they had the Moſco- 
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vite and Poliſh ambaſſadors in their hands, whoſe lives 
ſhould anſwer for the leaſt affront that ſhould be offered 
the King of Sweden. In a word, they complained bitterly 
that the King ſhould entertain ſuch injurious ſufpicions 
of perſons, who had ſo generouſly received and ſo hand- 
ſomely treated him. And though oaths are often the 
language of treachery, M. Fabricius ſuffered himſelf to be 
perſwaded by theſe barbarians. He thought he perceived 
ſuch an air of truth in their proteſtations, as falſhood ne- 
ver imitates but imperfectly. He was ſenfible there was 
a correſpondence between the Kam of Tartary and King 
Auguſtus; but yet he remained convinced that the de- 
lign of that negotiation was only to force Charles XII. to 
retire out of the territories of the grand Seignior. But 
whether Fabricius was miſtaken or not, he aſſured them, 
he would repreſent to the King the injuſtice of theſe jealou- 
tics; but do you intend to force him to be gone? adds he, 
Yes, /ays the Baſba, ſuch is our maſter's order. Then 
he deſired them to conſider once again, whether that or- 
der was to ſpill the blood of a crowned head? Yes, relief 
the Kam with ſome warmth, if that crowned head diſo- 
beys the grand Seignior in his own dominions. 

In the mean time every thing being ready for the a: 
{ault, Char les's death ſeemed inevitable: but the Sultan's 
command being not poſitively to kill him in caſe of reſiſ- 
tance, the Baſha prevailed upon the Kam to let him ſend 
an expreſs that moment to Adrianople, where the grand 
Seignior then was, to receive his highneſs's laſt orders. 

M. jefferys and M. Fabricius, having procured this 
little reſpite, ran to acquaint the King with it. They 
came with that expedition which people uſually make 
who bring good news, but were received very coldly: he 
called them voluntary, and unauthorized mediators, and 
ſtill inſiſted that the Sultan's order and the Mufti's Fetfa 
were {orged, becauſe they had ſent for freſh orders to the 
Porte. 

The Engliſh miniſter withdrew, reſolving to concen 
himſelf no more with the affairs of ſo inflexible a Prince. 
M. Fabricius, beloved by the King, and more uſed to li 
humour than the Engliſh miniſter, ſtaid with him, in d. 
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es der to conjure him not to hazard a life ſo precious upon 
ed ſo unneceſſary an occaſion. 
ly The King, inſtead of an anſwer, ſhewed him his forti- 
ns fications, and deſired him to be a mediator only ſo far as 
d- to procure him proviſions. Leave was eaſily obtained 
ne from the Turks to let proviſions paſs to the King's camp, 
be till ſuch time as the courier ſnould arrive from Adrianople. 
ed The Kam himſelf had forbid his Tartars, tho' always 
e- impatient of pillage, to make any attempt upon the 
as Swedes till a new order came, ſo that Charles went ſome- 
ng times. out of his camp with forty horſe, and rode through 
le- the midſt of the Tartarian troops, who very reſpectſully 
to left him a free paſſage : nay he marched directly up their 
ut lines, and inſtead of reſiſting, they opened to him. 
m, At length the grand Seignior's order being come, to 
pu- put to the ſword all the Swedes that ſhould make the leaſt 
he reſiſtance, and not to ſpare the life of the King, the Baſha 
en had the civility to ſhew Fabricius the order, to the intent 
Or- that he might try his utmoſt to prevail upon Charles. 
io Fabricius went immediately to acquaint him with this 
o- bad news. Have you ſeen the order you ſpeak of? /ays 
the King. I have, replies Fabricius. Tell them then, 
if: fays the King, that this order is a ſecond forgery of theirs, 
1's and that I will not go. Fabricius fell at his feet, put him- 
iſ- ſelf in a paſſion, and reproached him with his obſtinacy; 
nd but all was to no purpoſe. Go back to your Turks, /ays 
nd the King to him ſmiling, if they attack mc, I know how 
to defend myſelf, 
Wo The King's chaptains alſo fell upon their knees before 
ey him, conjuring him not to expoſe the wretched remains 
ke of Pultowa, and, above all, his own ſacred perſon to 
he certain death; adding beſides, that reſiſtance in this was 
nd a molt unwarrantable action, and that it was a violation 
fa of the laws of hoſpitality to reſolve to continue with ſtran- 
he gers againſt their will, who had fo long and generoully 
ſupported him. The King, who had ſhewed no reſent- 
m ment againſt Fabricius, grew warm upon this occaſion, 
e. and told his prieſts, that he took them to pray for him, 
is and not to give him advice. 
1 General Hard and general Dardoff, whoſe opinion it 


had always been not to venture a battle, which in the 
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conſequence muſt prove fatal, ſhewed the King their 
breaſts, covered with wounds they received in his ſervice; 
and aſſuring him, that they were ready to die for him, 
begged that it might at leaſt be upon a more neceſſary 
occaſion. I know, ſays the King, by your wounds and 
my own, that we have fought valiantly together, You 
have hitherto done your duty: do it again now. There 
was nothing more to be ſaid; they muſt obey. Every 
one was aſhamed not to court death with the King. His 
majeſty, being prepared for the aſſault, entertained him- 
ſelf in ſecret with the pleaſure and honour of ſuſtaining 
the ſhock of a whole army with 300 Swedes. He appoint- 
ed every man to his poſt. His chancellor Mullern, the 
ſecretary Empreus, and his clerks, were to defend the 
chancery-houſe. Baron Fief, at the head of the officers 
of the kitchen, was at another poſt. The grooms of the 
ſtables and the cooks had another place to guard, For 
with him every man was a foldier. He rode from his 
fortifications to his houſe, promiſing rewards to every 
body, creating officers, anddeclaring, that he would make 
the loweſt of his ſervants captains, if they behaved with 
courage in the engagement. 

It was not long before they ſaw the Turks and Tartars 
advancing in order of battle to attack the little fortreſs, 
with ten pieces of ordnance and two mortar- pieces. The 
horſe-tails waved in the air, the clarions ſounded, the 
cries of Alla, Alla, were heard on all ſides. Baron Gro- 
thuſen took notice that the Turks did not mix any abu- 
five language againſt the King in their cries, but only 
cailed him Demir-baſh, which ſignifies head of iron, and 
reſolved that moment to go alone and unarmed out of the 
fortifications. He advanced up to the line of the Jani- 
faries, who had almoſt all of them received money from 
them. Ah, what my friends | /ays he to them in their own 
language, are you come to maſſacre 300 defencelels 
„ Swedes? You brave Janiſaries, who have pardoned 
loo, ooo Moſcovites upon their crying Amman, (i. e. 
pardon) to you: have you forgot the kindneſs you have 
received from us? And would you aſſaſſinate that great 
King of Sweden, whom you loved ſo much, and whohas 
been ſo generous to you? My friends, he aſks but three 
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« days, and the Sultan's orders are not ſo ſtrict as you 
« are made to believe.” . 

Theſe worgs produced an effe& which Grothuſen him- 
ſelf did not expect. The Janifaries ſwore upon their 
beards, they would not attack the king, and that they 
would give him the three days he demanded. In vain 
was the ſignal given for the aſſault. The Janifaries far 
from obeying, threaten to fall upon their leaders, if three 
days were not granted to the King of Sweden. They 
came to the Baſha of Bender's tent in a body, crying out 
that the Sultan's orders were forged. To this unexpec- 
ted inſurrection the Baſha had nothing to oppoſe but pa- 
tience. | 
He made as if he was pleaſed with the generous reſolu- 
tion of the Janiſaries, and ordered them to retreat to 
Bender. The Kam of Tartary, who was a hot forward 
man, would have given the aſſault immediately with his 
troops; but the Baſha, who did not deſign the Tartars alone 
ſhould have the hcnour of taking the King, when he 
perhaps might be puniſhed for the diſobedience of his Ja- 
niſaries, perſwaded the Kam to wait till the next day. 

The Baſha returned to Bender, aſſembled all the officers 
of the Janifaries and the oldeſt ſoldiers, and both read to 
them, and ſhewed them the poſitive order of the Sultan, 
and the Mufti's Fetfa. 

Sixty of the oldeſt of them, with venerable gray beards, 
who had received a thouſand preſents from the King's 
hand, offered to go in perſon to him, and intreat him to put 
himſelf into their hands, and permit them to ſerve him as 

uards. 

l The Baſha conſented to it; for there was no expedient 
he would not try, rather than be forced to kill the King. 
Accordingly theſe ſixty old ſoldiers went the next mor- 
ningto Varnitſa, having nothing in their hands but long 
white ſtaffs, the only arms of the Janiſaries, when they 
are not going to fight: for the Turks look upon it as a 
barbarous cuſtom among the Chriſtians to wear ſwords in 
time of peace, and enter armed into their churches and 
the houſes of their friends. 

They addreſſed themſelves to baron Grothuſen and 
Chancellor Mullern: they told them, they were come 
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with a deſign to ſerve as faithful guards to the King; and 
that, if he pleaſed, they would conduct him to Adria- 
nople, where he might ſpeak to the grand Seignior in 
perſon. While they were making this propoſal, the King 
read the letters that were brought from Conſtantinople, 
and which Fabricius, who could not ſee him any more, had 
conveyed privately to him by a Janiſary. Theſe letters 
were written by count Poniatoſky, who could neither 
ſerve him at Bender nor Adrianople, having been detain- 
ed at Conſtantinople, by order of the Porte, from the 
time of his imprudent demand of the 1000 purſes. He 
told the King, that the Sultan's orders to ſeize or maſ- 
lacre his royal perſon, in caſe of reſiſtance, were but 
too true; that the Sultan indeed was impoſed upon by 
his miniſters; but the more he was impoſed upon in this 
affair, the more he would be obeyed; that he mult ſub- 
mit to the times, and yield to neceſſity: that he took the 
liberty to adviſe him to try if it were poſlible to prevail 
upon the miniſters by way of negotiation ; and not to be 
inflexible in a caſe where the ſoſteſt methods were require 
ed; and to expect from time and good management the 
cure of an evil which by rough and violent handling 
would be increaſed beyond the hopes of a recovery. 

But neither the propoſal of the old Janiſaries, nor Po- 
niatolky's letters, could in the leaſt convince the King 
that it was poſſible for him to give way without inju- 
ring his honour. He choſe rather to die by the hand of 
the Turks, than be in any manner their priſoner. He diſ- 
miſled the Janiſaries without ſeeing them, and ſent them 
word, that if they did not go about their buſineſs, he'd 
ſhave their beards for them; which, in the Eaſt, is reckon- 
ed the molt provoking affront that can be offered. 

Theſe old ſoldiers, fired with reſentment, returned 
homecrying, as they went : Ah this head of iron ! Since 
he is reſolved to periſh, let him periſh. They gave the 
Baſha an account of their commiſſion, and acquainte 
their comrades at Bender, with the ſtrange reception they 
had met with. Upon this every one ſwore to obey the 
Baſha's orders without delay; and they were now 28 im. 
patient of going to the afſault as they had been averſe to 
it the day before. 
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The word was given that moment. They marched up 
to the intrenchments. The Tartars were already waiting 
ſor them, and the cannon began to play. 

The Janiſaries on one fide, and the Tartars on the o- 
ther, forced this little camp in an inſtant. Twenty Swedes 
had ſcarce time to draw their {words, before the whole 
300 were ſurrounded and taken priſoners without refiſt- 
ance. The King was then on horſeback between his houſe 
and his camp, with the generals Hard, Dardoff, and 
Sparre; and ſeeing that all his ſoldiers had ſuifered them- 
ſelves to be taken before his eyes, he ſaid in cool blood to 
thoſe three officers, Let us go and defend the houſe. 
We'll fight, adds he with a ſmile, pro arts et focis. 

Immediately he gallops up to the houſe with them, 
where he had placed about forty domeſtics and centinets, 
and which they had fortited in the beſt manner they 
cauld. 

Theſe generals, however accuſtomed to the obſtinate 
intrepidity of their maſter, could not help being ſurprized, 
that in cool blood, and with a jeſting air, he ſhould reſolve 
to ſtand out againſt ten pieces of cannon and a whole 
army. They followed him with ſome guards and do- 
meſtics, to the number of twenty perſons. 

But when they came to the door, they found it beſet 
with Janiſaries. Beſides, near 200 Turks or Tartars had 
already got in at a window, and made themſelves maſters 
of all the apartments, except a great hall, whither the 
King's domeſtics had retired. It happened luckily that 
this hall was near the door, at which the King purpoſed 
to enter with his little troop of twenty perſons. He threw 
himſelf off his horſe with piſtol and ſword in hand, and 
his followers did the ſame. 

The Janiſaries fell upon him on all ſides, being en- 
couraged by the Baſha's promiſe of eight ducats of gold 
to each man that ſhould but touch his clothes, in caſe 
they could take him. He wounded and killed all who 
came near him. A Janiſary, whom he had wounded, 
clapped his blunderbuſs to his face, and if the arm of a 
Turk had not joſtled him, occaſioned by the crowd, that 
moved backwards and forwards like waves, the King had 
been killed. The ball grazed upon his noſe, and took off 
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2 piece of his ear, and then broke general Hard's arm 
_ fate it was to be always wounded by his maſter's 

e. | 

The King ſtuck his ſword into the Janiſary's breaſt, and 
at the ſame time his domeſtics, who were ſhut up in the 
great hall, opened the door to him. He enters as ſwiſt as 
an arrow with his little troop, and in an inſtant they ſnut 
the door again, and barricade it with all they can find. 

Thus was Charles XII. ſhut up in this hall with all 
his attendants, amounting to about threeſcore men, of. 
ficers, guards, ſecretaries, valet de chambres and domeſtics 
of all kinds. 

The Janiſaries and Tartars pillaged the reſt of the 
houſe, and filled the apartments. Come, ſays the King, 
let us go and drive out theſe barbarians! And putting 
himſelf at the head of his men, he, with his own hands, 
opened the coor of the hall which faced his bed-chamber, 
goes into it and fires upon the plunderers. 

The Turks loaden with booty, being terrified at the 
ſudden appearance of the King, whom they had been uſ- 
ed to reverence, threw down their arms, and leapt out 
of the window, or fled into the cellars. The King taking 
advantage of the confuſion they were in, and his own 
men being animated with this piece of ſucceſs, they pur- 
ſued the Turks from chamber to chamber, killed or 
wounded thoſe who had not made their eſcape, and in a 
quarter of an hour cleared the houſe of the ene. 

The King in the heat of the fight perceived two Jani- 
faries who hid themſelves under his bed. He thrult his 
ſword through one of them and killed him; but the o- 
ther aſked pardon, crying, Amman. I grant you your li, 
ſays the King, upon condition that you go and give the 
Baſha a faithful account of what you have ſeen. Grothu- 
ſen explained the words in Turkiſh to him. The Turk 
eaſily promiſed to do as he was bid. Upon which he was 
allowed to leap out of the window, as the reſt had done. 

The Swedes, at length became maſters of the houſe, 
ſhut the windows again, and barricadoed them. In this 
fituation they had no want of arms, a ground-chamber 
full of muſkets and powder, having eſcaped the tumul- 


tuous ſearch of the Janiſaries. Theſe they made a ve 
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ſeaſonable uſe of, firing cloſe upon the Turks through the 
windows, and killing two hundred of them in leſs than half 
a quarter of an hour, ; 

The cannon played againſt the houſe; but the ſtones 
being very ſoft, it only made holes in the wall, but de- 
moliſhed nothing. 

The Kam of Tartary and the Baſha, who were deſi- 
rous of taking the King alive, being aſhamed to loſe time 
and men, and employ an entire army againſt ſixty per- 
ſons, thought it proper to ſet fire to the houſe, in order to 

oblige the King to ſurrender. For this purpoſe they or- 
* dered ſome arrows, twiſted about with lighted matches, to 
be ſhot upon the roof, and againſt the doors and windows; 
by which means the houſe was immediately in a flame, 
The roof all on fire was ready to tumble upon the Swedes. 
The King, with a very ſedate air, gave orders to cxtin- 
guiſh the fire; and finding a little barrel full of liquor, he 
laid hold of it himſelf, and, with the aſſiſtance of two 
Swedes, threw it upon the place where the fire was moſt 
violent: then he diſcovered that it was full of brandy, 
But the hurry, which is inſeparable from ſuch a ſtate of 
| confuſion, hindered him from thinking of it before. Upon 
this it burnt more furiouſly than ever: The King's a- 
partment was conſumed, and the great hall, where the 
Swedes then were, was filled with a terrible ſmoke, mixed 
with guſts of fire, that came in through the doors of the 
neighbouring apartments. One half of the roof fell in, 
cracking among the flames, and the other tumbled down 
| without the houſe, 

A centinel named Walberg, ventured in this extremi- 
ty to cry, that there was a neceſſity for ſurrendering, 
What a ſtrange man, ſays the King, is this, to imagine 
that it is not more glorious to be burnt than taken pri- 
ſoner! Another centinel named Roſen, had the thought. 
to ſay, that the chancery-houſe, which was but fifty paces 
oft, had a ſtone roof, and was proof againſt fire; that it 
would do well to ſally out and gain that houſe, and there 
ſtand upon their defence. A true Swede, cries the King : 
then he embraced him, and made him a colonel upon the 
pot. Come on, my friends, ſays he, take all the powder 
A a 
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and ball you can carry, and let us gain the chancery 


ſword in hand, 

The Turks, who all this while encompaſſed the houſe, 
were ſtruck with fear and admiration, to fee that the 
Swedes continued in it notwithſtanding it was all in 
flames. But they were much more ſurprized, when they 
ſaw them open the doors, and the King and his men fall 
upon them in a deſperate manner. Charles, and his prin- 
cipal officers were armed with ſword and piſtol. Every 
one fired two piſtols at a time in the inſtant that the door 
opened; and in the twinkling of an eyethrowing away 
their piſtols, and drawing their ſwords, they drove the 
Turks back the diſtance of fifty paces; but the moment 
after this little troop was ſurrounded. The King, being 
booted according to cuſtom, threw himſelf down with his 
ſpurs. Immediately one and twenty Janiſaries fell upon 
him, diſarm him, and bear him away to the Baſha's quar- 
ters, ſome taking hold of his arms, and others of his legs, 
as the manner is to carry a ſick perſon for fear of incom- 
moding him. 

As ſoon as the King ſaw himſelf in their hands, the vi- 
olence of his temper, and the fury which ſo long and de- 
ſperate a fight would naturally inſpire, gave place to a 

entle and calm behaviour. Not one impatient word fell 

rom him; not a frown was tobe ſeen. On the contrary 
he looked upon the janiſaries with a ſmiling countenance, 
and they carried him crying Alla, with a mixture of anger 
and reſpect in their faces. His officers were taken at the 
ſame time, and (tripped by the Turks and Tartars. It was 
on the 12thof February, 1713, that this ſtrange adventure 
happened, and it drew after it ſome very extraordinary 
conſequences. 


The End of the Sixth Book. 
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The Turks remove King Charles to Demitocca. King Sta- 
niflaus taken at the ſame time. A bold undertaking of M. 
de Villelongue. Revolution in the Seraglio. Battles in Po- 
merania. The Swedes burn Altena. Charles returns to 
his kingdom. His ſtrange manner of travelling. His ar- 
rival at ey The ſtate of Europe at that time. 
The loſſes of King Charles. The ſucceſſes of Peter the 
Great. And bis triumphant entry into Petersburg. 

£ © HE Baſha of Bender gravely waited in his tent, 

expecting the King ; and had by him one Marco 
for an interpreter. He received the King with preat re- 
ſpect, and prayed him to repoſe upon a ſopha, but the 

King took no notice of his civilities, and continued ſtand- 

ing. | 
Bleſſed be the Almighty, ſays the Baſha, that your ma- 

feſty is ſafe. It grieves me that you have forced me to 
execute the Sultan's orders. The King, for his part, was 
only vexed that his 300 men ſhould ſuffer themſelves to 
be taken in their intrenchments, and ſaid, Ab if they had 
fought like men, we could have held it out thoſe ten days. 
Alas, ſays the Baſha, what pity it is, that ſo much valour 
ſhould be miſemployed! Then the King was conducted on 
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a a fine horſe with rich furniture to Bender. All the Swedes 
were either killed or taken. The King's equipage, goods 
and papers, and the belt of his baggage, was plundered or 
burnt. In the roads, the Swediſh officers naked, and 
chained two and two, followed the horſes of the Tartars 
and Janiſaries. The chancellor and the general officers 
were in the ſame condition of being ſlaves to ſome of the 
ſoldiers, to whole ſhare they fell. 

But the molt unfortunateof all the priſoners was youn 
Federick, the ſirſt valet de chambre to the King who had 
{aved his life at Pultowa, and had the courage to aſſiſt count 
Poniatoſky in carrying his maſter three miles through the 
midſt of his conquering enemies. Federick, in this action 
of Bender, maintained the reputation which he had firſt 
acquired at Pultowa. He fought by his maſter's ſide, and 
was not taker till he had killed a dozen Turks with his 
own hand. He was ſaid to be as ſtrong a man as King Au- 
guſtus; to theſe extraordinary gifts of nature in him was 
added an uncommon beauty, which occaſioned his un- 
happy end. Several of the Tartars were diſputing who 
thould have him; and in the rage of battle and of an 0- 
dious paſſion, not being able to agree, they fell upon the 
poor young man, and cut him in two with their ſabres. 

The Baſha Iſmael, having brought the King to his Se- 
raglio at Bender, gave him his own apartment, where be 
was ſerved like a King, but not without a guard of Jani- 
{aries at the chamber door, A bed was prepared for him; 
but he threw himſelf down upon a ſopha in his boots, and 
fell falt aſleep. An officer, that ſtood near in waiting, put 
on him acap, which the King threw. off at his firſt waking; 
and the Turk was ſurprized to ſee a ſovereign Prince 
ſleeping on the ground in his boots, and bare-headed. In 
the morning Iſmael brought Fabricius to the King; who 
when he ſaw his Prince's clothes all torn, his boots, his 
hands, and his whole perſon covered with duſt and blood, 
his eye-brows burnt, but yet even in that condition fin} 
ing; he threw himſelf on his knees, unable to ſpeak : but 
won recovering by the King's free behaviour, he renev- 
ed his uſual way of converſation with him, and they be- 
gan to be a little merry upon the ſubject of the battle, J 
en told, ſays Fabricius, your majeſty has killed ns leſs tht 
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twenty Janiſaries. Na, no, ſays the King, you know a ſtory 
never loſes in the telling. While they were talking, the 
Baſha brought to the King his favourite Grothuſen and 
colonel Ribbins, whom he was ſo generous to redeem at 
his own expence. Fabricius undertook to ranſom all the 
other priſoners. | 

Jeibors, the Engliſh envoy, aſſiſted him with money : 
and La Motraye, a French gentleman who came out of 
curiolity to Bender, and who has writ ſome account of 
theſe affairs, gave all he had. Theſe ſtrangers, aſſiſted 
by the Baſha's advice and money, redeemed all the offi- 
cers, and their clothes, out of the hands of the Turks and 
Tartars. 

The next morning they conveyed the King in a cha- 
riot covered with ſcarlet towards Adrianople. His trea- 
ſurer Grothuſen was with him. The chancellor Mullern, 
and ſome officers followed in another carriage. Many o- 
thers were on horſeback, who could not refrain tears at 
the ſight of the King's chariot. The Baſha himſelf com- 
manded the convoy. Fabricius ſaid it was a ſhame the 
King ſhould be without a ſword, and begged of the Baſha 
that he might be allowed to wear one. God forbid! fays 
the Baſha, he would ſoon cut our beards for us, if he had 4 

ſword. However, he gave him one ſome hours after. 

While they were carrying this King diſarmed and a 
priſoner, who not long before had given law to ſo many 
countries, had been arbiter of the North, and the terror of 
all Europe, there happened to appear in the very ſame. 
place another inſtance of the frailty of human greatneſs. 

King Staniſlaus was ſeized in the Turks dominions, 
and carried priſoner to Bender at the fame time that they 
were conveying Charles to Adrianople. 

Staniſlaus, unſupported by the hand that made him 
King, having no money, and conſequently no friends in 
Poland, retired to Pomerania, and as he was not able to 
preſerve his own kingdom, had done his beſt to defend 

his benefaQtor's, | 8 

He went himſelf to Sweden to haſten the recruits that 
were wanted in Livonia and Pomerania. At laſt, when 
he had done all that could be expected from him as the 
King of Sweden's friend, and ſtruggled with his ill fortune, 
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he thought it beſt to give up a crown which he was no 
Jonger able to keep. He adviſed about it with Fleming 
firſt miniſter to King Auguſtus, who was under great ob- 
ligations to him, and made him large promiſes, if not out 
of gratitude, at leaſt for his honour's fake, or, which is the 
more probable, with intention only to deceive him, 

But Staniſlaus could not well abdicate his crown with- 
out the conſent of Charles, to whom he owed it. So he 
wrote to him, to deſire he would allow of an abdication, 
which many circumſtances made neceſlary, and his good 
meaning ip it honourable. He begged he would no longer 
facrifice his intereſt for the ſake of an unhappy friend, who 
would rather chooſe to be himſelf a ſacrifice for the pu- 
blic peace. 

Charles received the letter at Varnitſa; and in a paſ- 
lion ſaid to the courier before a good many people: 
Well, if he will not be a King, I. ſhall think of ſomebody elſe. 
Staniſlaus thought if he ſhould go himſelf it might do 
better. So he took with him baron Sparre, who was af- 
terwards the Swedes ambaſſador in France. He changed 
his clothes, for fear of being known, and paſſed the borders 
of Hungary and Tranſylvania, till in fear of being ſtop- 

d; nor could he think himſelf ſafe, till he came to Iaſh 
in Moldavia, near the place where the Czar had ſuch a 
narrow eſcape from the Turks. At Iaſſi he was (topped, 
and queſtioned. He ſaid he was a Swede, and going to 
the King at Bender; for he ſuppoſed that name was e- 
nough to gain his paſs, little thinking what had happened. 

Saying he was a Swede, they immediately ſeized him, 
and carried him priſoner to Bender. He was quickly 
known; and word was brought of it to the Baſha as he 
was going along with the King of Sweden. The Baſh 
told Fabricius, who coming up to the chariot acquainted 
Charles, that he was not the only King a priſoner to the 
Turks; and that Staniſlaus was in hold a few miles from 
him. The King not at all diſcompoſed, ſaid to him, Dear 
Fabricius, run and tell him, never to make peace with King 
Auguſtus, for we ſhall quickly have a change of affairs. 
Such was his firmneſs of mind, that though deſerted in 
Poland, attacked in his own dominions, and led priſoner! 
here in Turkey, he boldly reckoned upon fortune, not 
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doubting but the Ottoman Porte would aſſiſt him with 
100,000 men. 

Fabricius had leave to go with the meſſage, attended by 
a Ianiſary. After ſome miles riding, he met a body of 
ſoldiers that guarded Staniſlaus, and ſpoke to one that 
rode in the middle of them, in a Frank's dreſs, and indif- 
ſerently mounted. He aſked him in the German tongue, 
where the King of Poland was? It proved to be Stani- 
ſlaus, whom he did not know in that diſguiſe. _ What, 
ſays the King, have you forgot me? Fabricius then told 
him of the King of Sweden's ſad condition, and of his 
unſkaken, but unſucceſsful reſolution. 

When Staniſlaus came near Bender, the Baſha, who 
was returning back from Charles, ſent the King of Poland 
an Arabian horſe with fine furniture. 

Staniſlaus was received at Bender with a diſcharge of 
the artillery, and bating that he was a priſoner, had no 
great cauſe to complain of his uſage there. As for Charles, 
he was going to Adrianople, and the town was full of diſ- 
courſe beforehand about the battle. The Turks both ad- 
mired and blamed him ; but the Divan was ſo exaſperat- 
ed, that they threatned to confine him in one of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago. 

M. Deſalleurs, that could have taken his part and pre- 
vented ſuch an affront to all the Kings of Chriſtendom, 
was at Conſtantinople; and ſo was M. de Poniatoſky, 
who was never known to want contrivance upon any 
preſſing occaſion. Moſt of the Swedes at Adrianople were 
in priſon, and the Sultan's throne ſeemed inacceſlible to 
any complaints from the King of Sweden. 

The marquis de Fierville, a private agent from France 
to King Charles at Bender, was then at Adrianople, and 
undertook to do that Prince a piece of ſervice when he 
was either deſerted or ill uſed by all the world ; he was 
luckily aſſiſled in this deſign by a French gentleman, of a 
good family, one Villelongue a man of great courage and 
but little fortune, who, charmed with the fame of the 
King of Sweden, was come thither on purpoſe to engage 
in his ſervice, 
With this young man's help M. de Fierville wrote 2 


memorial as from the King of Sweden, demanding juſtice 
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of the Sultan for the wrong offered in his perſon to all 
crowned heads, and againſt the real, or ſu ſpected treachery 
of the Kam and the Baſha of Bender. 

It contained an accuſation of the Viſir and other mi. 
niſters, that they were corrupted by the Moſcovites, had 
deceived the grand Seignior, had intercepted his letters, 
and had cunningly drawn from the Sultan an order ſo 
contrary to the hoſpitality of the Muſſulmans, in violation 
of the law of nations, and in a manner fo unworthy of a 
great Emperor, to attack with twenty thouſand men a 


King who had none but his retinue to defend him, and 


who had depended upon the ſacred word of the Sultan. 

When they had drawn up this memorial, it was to be 
tranſlated, and written upon a ſort of paper that they ne- 
ver uſe but for what is preſented to the Sultan. 

They went to ſeveral French interpreters to pet it 
done. But the King's affairs were fo deſperate, and the 
Viſir ſo openly declared his enemy, that none of them all 
would undertake it. They found out a ſtranger at laſt 
whoſe hand was not known : who, for à good gratuity, 


and upon full aſſurance of ſecrecy, tranſlated the memo- 


rial, and wrote 1t over upon the right ſort of paper, The 
baron d' Arvidſon, a Swediſh officer, counterfeited the 
King's hand, and Fierville ſealed it with the arms of Swe- 
den. Villelongue undertook to deliver it to the grand 
Seignior as he paſſed to the moſque. This was no more 
than had bcen done before, by people who had complaints 
to make againſt the miniſter of ſtate : but that made it 
now tye more difficult and dangerous. 

The Viſir, who could not but think the Swedes would 
ſue for juſtice to the Sultan, and knew withal what was 
like to follow, by the fate of his predeceſſors, forbad any 
perſon to come near the grand Seignior, and ordered, that 
whoever was ſeen about the moſque with petitions ſhould 


be ſcized. Villelongue knew the order, and that it was 


as much as his life was worth to do it. However, he put 
on a Grecian habit, and hiding the letter in his boſom, 
went pretty carly to the place. He pretended madnels, 
and danced between two files of Janiſaries where the Sul- 
tan was to paſs; and dropped ſome money now and then 
tw amuſe the guards. 
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When the Sultan was coming they would have had 
Villelongue go out of the way ; but he fell on his knees, 
and ſtruggled with the Janifaries. At laſt his cap fell off, 
and he was diſcovered by his hair to be a Frank. He had 
ſeveral blows, and was very ill uſed. Thegrand Seignior 
heard the ſcuffle, and aſked what the matter was? Vil- 
lelongue cried as loud as he could, Amman! Amman! 
Mercy ! and pulled out the letter. The Sultan ordered 
him to be brought before him. Villelongue ran imme- 
diately, and embracing his ſtirrup, preſented the paper, 
ſaying, Sued Kral Dan. The King of Sweden gives it thee. 
The Sultan, putting up the letter in his boſom, went on 
to the moſque, and Villelongue was ſecured in one of the 
out houſes of the Seraglio. 3 

The Sultan, coming from the moſque, when he had 
read the letter, reſolved to examine the priſoner himſelf. 
He put off his Imperial habit and turban, and went in the 
diſguiſe of an officer of the Janiſaries, which he often 
does, taking with him an old Malteſe for an interpreter. 
By the favour of this diſguiſe, Villelongue had a private 
conference of a quarter of an hour with the Turkiſh Em- 
peror, an honour that was never done to any Chriſtian 
ambaſſador. He took care to relate all the King of Swe- 
den's hardſhips, accuſing the minifters, and demanding 
ſatisfaction: this he did with the greater freedom, be- 
cauſe all the while he talked to the Sultan, he was thought 
to believe himſelf ſpeaking to his equal. Not but he 
knew him well, though the priſon was pretty dark; and 
this made him only the more bold in his diſcourſe. The 
pretended officer of the Janifaries ſaid to Villelongue. 
Chriſtian, be ſatisfied, the Sultan my maſter has the ſoul 
of an Emperor, and if it be as you ſay, he will do your 
King juſtice. Villelongue was ſoon releaſed, and ſome 
weeks after there was a ſudden change in the Seraglio, 
which the Swedes affirm was owing to this conference. 
The Mufti was depoſed; the Kam of the Tartars ba- 
niſhed to Rhodes, and the Seraſquier Baſha of Bender ſent 
to an iſland in the Archipelago. : 

The Ottoman Porte is ſo very ſubject to ſuch ſtorms, 
that it is hard to ſay, whether this was intended for ſa- 
tisfaQtion to the King of Sweden or not; his treatment 

'Bb 
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ſheweth but little inclination in the Porte to pleaſure him. 

Ali Coumourgi, the favourite, was thought to be at the 
bottom of all for ſome private ends of his own, The 
pretence for baniſhing the Kam and the Seraſquier of Ben- 
der, was their giving the King twelve hundred purſes a- 
gainſt the expreſs order of the grand Seignior. He raiſed 
the ſon of the depoſed Kam to the Tartarian throne, a 
young man, who cared little for his father; and upon 
whoſe aſſi ſtance Ali Coumourgi greatly depended in the 
wars he had already premeditated. It was fome weeks 
aſter this, that the grand Viſir Juſſuf was depoſed, and 
that Soliman Baſha was declared prime Viſir. 

I muſt ſay, that M. de Villelongue, and many Swedes, 
have aſſured me, that the letter he preſented was the oc- 
caſion of theſe changes; but M. de Fierville ſays quite o- 
therwiſe: and this is not the only caſe in which I have 
met with differing accounts. Now I take it, an hiſtorian 
is to tell plain matter of fact, without entering into the 
motives: he is to relate exactly what he knows, and not 
to gueſs at what it is impoſſible he ſhould know. 

In the mean time Charles was carried to a little caſtle 
called Demirtaſh, near Adrianople, where multitudes of 
Turks were waiting to ſee him alight. He was conveyed 
out of the chariot to the caſtle upon a ſopha; but that he 
might not be ſeen, he put a cuſhion over his head. 

It was ſeveral days before the Porte would conſent to 
his reſiding at Demotica, a little town fix leagues from A- 
drianople, near the famous river Hebrus, now called Ma- 
rizza. At laſt. Coumourgi ſaid to Soliman the grand Vilr, 
Go, tell the King of Sweden he may ſtay at Demotica as 
long as he lives. I warrant he will be for removing befare 
the year comes about; but be ſure you do not let him have 
any money. | 

So the King was removed to Demotica, where the 
Porte allowed a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for him 
and his retinue, and only five and twenty crowns a day in 
money, to buy pork: and wine, a fort of proviſion whith 
the Turks never furniſh to others. But as to the allowance 
of tive hundred crowns a day, which he had at Bender, i 
was quite withdrawn. | 

Before the King and his little court were well ſettled a 
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Demotica, Soliman the grand Viſir was depoſed, and ſuc- 
ceeded by Ibrahim Molla, a man exceeding rough, and 
bold and blunt. It may not be amiſs to give ſome ac- 
count of him, that all the Viceroys of that empire may 
be known, on whom King Charles's fortune was ſo long 
depending. 

He had been a common ſailor till the acceſſion of Sultan 
Achmet the third: which Emperor would gften go diſ- 
guiſed like a common man, or as a prieſt, or Dervis: and 
would flip in an evening into coffee-houſes and other 
public places of Conſtantinople, to hear what was ſaid of 
him, and how people ſtood affected. He over-heard this 
lailor once finding fault with the Turkiſh ſhips, that they 
never brought home any prizes, and ſwore, if he were a 
captain, he would never come home without ſome ſhip 
or other of the Infidels. The very next morning the grand 
Seignior gave him a ſhip, and ſent him a cruiſing. In a 
few days after, the captain brought in a bark of Malta, and 
a Genoeſe galley, and in two years time he came to be 
captain-general of the ſea, and at laſt grand Viſir. He 
was no ſooner in his poſt, but he began to think he might 
do without the favourite; and to make himſelf neceſſary, 
he promoted a war with the Moſcovites. In order to this, 
- 5 up a tent near the caſtle where the King of Sweden 

ved. 

There he invited the King to meet him with the new 
Kam of Tartary and the French ambaſſador. The King's 
misfortunes made him the more ſenſible of the indignity, 
to be ſent for by a ſubject; ſo he ordered his chancellor 
Mullern to go in his room: and becauſe he did not 
know but the Turks might offer ſome affront to him, and 
force him to ſomething below his dignity, this Prince, who 
carried every part of his conduct into extremes, reſolved 
to keep his bed during his ſtay at Demotica. This he did 
for ten months as if he had been ſick. None but the chan- 
cellor, Grothuſen, and colonel Dubens ever eat with him. 
They had no conveniences about them ſince the buſineſs 
of Bender, fo that their meals were ſerved with little ele- 
gance. They were forced to wait upon themſelves, and 


the chancellor Mullern was cook in ordinary the whole 
time. Go 
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While Charles kept his bed in this manner, he received 
news of the deſolation of all his foreign dominions. 

General Steinbock, famous for driving the Danes from 
Scania, and with a parcel of peaſants, beating all their beſt 
troops, did {till maintain the glory of the Swediſh arms. 
He defende Pomerania, Bremen, and the King's poſſeſ· 
ſions in Germany, as long as he was able, but could not 
hinder the Saxons and Danes united, from paſſing the 
Elbe, and beſieging Stade, a ſtrong town near that river 
in the dutchy of Bremen. It was bombarded and burnt to 
aſhes, and the garriſon obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
beſore Steinbock could come in to their aſſiſtance. 

He had about twelve thouſand men, and half of them 
were cavalry, with which he purſued the enemy, though 
they were twice his number, and forced them to repals 
the Elbe; and came up with them at a place called Ga- 
debuſh, near a river of that name, in the dutchy of Meck- 
lenbourg, on the 2oth of December 1712. The Saxons 
and Danes were polted with a marſh before them, and a 
wood behind; and had all advantages both of number and 
ſituation : for there was no coming at them but over the 
marſh, through the fire of their artillery. 

Steinbock led on his troops, and advancing in order of 
battle, began one of the moſt bloody engagements that had 
ever happened between thoſe rival nations. After a ſharp 
encounter of three hours, the Danes and Saxons were de- 
feated and left the field. 

It was here that a ſon of King Auguſtus by the countels 
de Koniſmarck, known by the name of the count of Sax- 
ony, received his firſt rudiments of the art of war; I mean 
him that had the honour to be choſen duke of Courland, 
though without ſucceſs, who wanted nothing but force to 
make good the moſt indiſputable right that any man can 
have to dominion, which is the unanimous conſent of 
people. Hecommanded a regiment at Gadebuſh, and had 
a horſe killed under him. I have heard him ſay, that all 
the Swedes maintained their ranks, and even when the 
day was decided, and their enemies dead at their feet, not 
one of thoſe brave ſoldiers durſt ſtoop to ſtrip them, til 
prayers were over in the field of battle: they were ſo 
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exact in obſerving that ſtrict diſcipline their King 
oy — uſed them to. 

Aſter this victory, Steinbock could not but remember 
how the Danes had reduced Stade to aſhes; and reſolved 
to be revenged upon Altena, a town belonging to the King 
of Denmark. Altena is below Hamburgh upon the river 
Elbe, which brings up large veſlels thither. The King of 
Denmark had pranted to it great privileges, with an in- 
tention to make it a place of conſiderable trade. With 
this encouragement, the people had ſo much improved 
their trade and encreaſed their riches, as to make the 
Haw burghers jealous of their growing wealth, and begin 
to wiſh their deſtruction. When Steinbock came in fight 
of the place, he ſent a trumpet to bid them evacuate it 
with their effects, for he was reſolved to deſtroy their 
town immediately. 

The magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at his feet, 
and offered him a ranſom of a hundred thouſand crowns. 
Steinbock demanded twice theſum. They begged they 


might have time to ſend to their correſpondents at Ham- 


burgh, and promiſed he ſhould have by the next day. 
The general told them if they did not pay it preſently, 
he would burn the town about their ears. 

The ſoldiers were in the ſuburbs ready with their 
torches; and the town had no defence but a poor wooden 
gate and a dry ditch; ſo that they were forced to fly at 
midnight. It was on the gth of January 1713. The ſea- 
fon was extremely cold, and a violent north wind hel 
to ſpread the flames, and to increaſe the ſufferings of the 
people expoſed in the open fields. Men and women load- 
ed with their goods, went weeping and lamenting through 
the ſnow. Bed-rid old people were carried by the young 
upon their ſhoulders. Women newly brought to bed e- 
ſcaped with their infants to die of cold upon the road, in 


ſight of their country that was all in flames. The Swedes. 


ſet fire to the town, before the people were well got out of 
it. It burnt from midnight till about ten in the morning. 
The houſes being moſt of timber were eaſily conſumed, 
— that by morning there was ſcarce any ſign remaining 

a town. | 


The aged, the ſick, and women of tender conſtitutions, 
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who had lodged upon the ice while their houſes were 
burning, came to Hamburgh, and begged they might be 
let in to fave their lives: but were refuſed, becauſe Altena 
had been viſited with ſome infectious diſtempers, and the 
inhabitants of Altena were not in ſuch eſteem with the 
Hamburghers, as to induce them to expoſe themſelves to 
the infection of that unfortunate people by admitting 
them into the city. Thus moſt of theſe poor wretches 
died under the walls, calling Heaven to witneſs the bar- 
barity of the Swedes, and more inhuman Hamburghers, 

All Germany was {candalized at this proceeding. The 
miniſters and generals of Poland and Denmark wrote to 
Steinbock, complaining of his cruelty, which being done 
- without neceſſity, could have no excuſe, but mult ſet God 
and man againſt him. | 

His anſwer was, That he had never carried things 
« to theſe extremities, if it were not to deter his malter's 
« enemies from making war for the future like barbarians, 
* and to teach them ſome regard to the law of nations: 
« adding, that they had filled Pomerania with their cru- 
« elties, and when they had ruined that beautiful country, 
they fold a hundred thouſand people to the Turks; 
that his torches at Altena were no more than jult re- 
« priſals for the red hot bullets they had uſed at Stade: 
« That war was not the theatre of moderation and leni- 
« ty : that neither Louis XIVth, who allowed the burn- 
« ing of the Palatinate, nor Turenne who had laid it in 
„ aſhes, nor thoſe who had followed and exceeded his 
example ſince, were ever thought to be more barbarous 
© than other men; and if there was any blame in ſuch 
things, it muſt lye upon the Moſcovites, the Danes and 
1 Saxons, who had ſet him the example.“ 

On theſe terms of violence the Swedes and their ene- 
mies acted againſt each other; and if Charles could but 
have appeared then in Pomerania, he might poſſibly have 
retrieved his former fortune. His armies, though they 
wanted his preſence among them, were yet acted by his 
ſpirit; but the abſence of the chief has a fatal influence 
on military affairs, and prevents the right improvement 
of conqueſt. So that Steinbock loſt by piece-meal all hs 
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had gained in thoſe great actions, which at a better ſea- 


ſon might have been deciſive. 

With all his ſucceſſes, it was not in his power to pre- 
vent the Moſcovites, the Saxons and Danes from joining: 
they ſeized his quarters; and he loſt ſeveral of his men 
in little ſkirmiſhes: two thouſand of them were drowned 
in the Eider, as they were going to their winter quarters 


in Holſtein :; and theſe were loſſes not to be recovered in 


a country where he was ſurrounded on all ſides by potent 
enemies. 

Frederick duke of Holſtein, was then but twelve 
years old; he was nephew to the King of Sweden, and 
{on of that duke who was killed at the battle of Cliſſow. 
His uncle the biſhop of Lubeck, under the name of ag- 
miniſtrator, governed this unhappy country which its ſo- 
vereigns have very ſeldom poſſeſſed in peace. The biſhop, 
who was anxious to avert war from the dominions of his 
pupil, was willing to preſerve the appearance of a neu- 
trality, but it was impoſſible to remain neuter between an 
army of the King of Sweden, whom the duke of Holſtein 
might hope to ſucceed, and that of the allies, which was 
juſt upon the point to invade thera. 

Count Steinbock being hardly preſſed, and in no con- 
dition to keep the field, demanded of the biſhop to admit 
him into the caſtle of Tonningen, who was now reduced 
either to venture the loſs of 28 Swediſh forces, or the 
conſequences of the Danes reſentment, in caſe he ſhould 
aſſiſt them. 

So he had recourſe to art, the mean and dangerous re- 
fuge of weak minds, and ordered Wolf the governor to 
receive the Swediſh troops, but never to ſay any thing 
of ſuch an order from him. Steinbock was alſo ſworn to 
keep it ſecret. 

Wolf was to take the blame of all upon bimſelf, as 
having diſobeyed his maſter's orders. But Steinbock, the 
duke, and all his country paid dear for his contrivance. 
The Czar, with the Kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, 
blocked up Tonningen : and this little army was diſap- 
pointed of proviſions by a fatality which attended the af- 
fairs of Sweden through the a of this whole war. 


Steinbock was forced at laſt to ſurrender himſelf a pri- 
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ſoner to the King of Denmark on the1 7th of March 1713 
and thus was the army ſcattered that had won the famous 
battlesof Helſimbourg and Gadebuſh, under a general of 
mighty hopes; and the King of Denmark had this ſatisſac- 
tion that he had now in his hands the very man who had 
ſtopped the progreſs of his arms, and reduced his town of 
Altena to aſhes. Steinbock, when he evacuated Ton- 
ningen, told the King that he got in thither by ſtratagem, 
and that he had deceived the governor. This officer 
ſwore to the ſame effect: chooſing rather the ſhame of 
having been ſurprized, than to betray his maſter's ſe- 
cret. | 

The duke of Holſtein and the biſhop, who was the ad- 
miniſtrator, proteſted they had faithfully preſerved a neu- 
trality; and begged the mediation of the King of Pruſſia 
and Elector of Hanover, But all their artifices were in vain 
withouta better force ; for the King of Denmark with his 
own armies and the Czar's, ſometime after beſieged Wolfin 
Tonningen, who ſurrendered, and at laſt confeſſed the 
ſecret, which the Danes had more than ſuſpected all a- 
long. 

This furniſhed a pretence for the Dane to ſeize the 
duke of Holſtein's country, and he has taken care to kee 
the greateſt part of it ever ſince. But though he was ſo 
ſevere to the duke, his treatment of Steinbock was much 
otherwiſe, and ſhewed, that Kings ſometimes conſider 
their intereſts rather than revenge. The incendiary of 
Altena was ſuffered to go free in Copenhagen on pa- 
role; and the King affected a more than ordinary civility 
to him, till endeavouring to eſcape he was ſeized and prov: 
ed guilty of the breach of his parole. Then he was con- 
fined cloſe, and forced to aſk the King's pardon, which he 
ſoon obtained. 

Pomerania, all but Straelſund, the iſle of Rugen, and 
ſome neighbouring places, being defenceleſs, became 2 
prey to the allies, and was ſequeſtered in the hands of the 
King of Pruſſia. Bremen was filled with Daniſh garriſons. 
At the ſame time the Moſcovites over-ran all Finland, 
and beat the Swedes, who were quite out of heart; and 
being much inferior to their foes in number, had no lo- 
ger the ſuperiority over them in valour. 


- 
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To complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the king was 
ſtill reſolved to ſtay at Demotica, and fed himſelf with 
the vain expectation of aſſiſtance from the Turks. 

The Viſir, Ibrahim Molla, who had been fo obſtinately 
bent upon a war with the Moſcovites in oppoſi tion to the 
favourite, was ſtrangled between two doors. 

And now the place of Viſir was become ſo dangerous, that 
none dared to take it: however, when it had been vacant 
ſor about ſix months, Ali Coumourgi the favourite was 

referred to it. The King of Sweden loſt all hopes, for 
be knew Coumourgi would never befriend him farther 
than for his own ends. 

He had been buried here in oblivion and inactivity for 
about eleven months; which following cloſe upon the 
molt violent exerciſe, made that illneſs real, which be- 
fore was but feigned. In Europe they verily thought him 
dead; and the Regency, which he ſettled when he left 
Stockholm, hearing nothing from him, the ſenate waited 
on the Princeſs Ulric Eleonora to deſire ſhe would take 
the Regency in her brother's abſence. She accordingly 
accepted of it; but finding the Senate had a mind to force 
her to a peace with the Czar and Denmark, that on every 
ſide were fallen upon Sweden, which ſhe knew the King 
would never ratify, ſhe reſigned the Regency, and wrote 
him a full account of the matter to Turkey. 

The King received her letters at Demotica, and thoſe 
deſpotic notions which he had carly imbibed, made him 
quite forget that ever Sweden had been a free tate, or 
that the Senate uſed to ſhare in the government of it with 
their former Kings. | 

He looked upon them all as ſervants that took upon 
them to govern the family in their maſter's abſence; and 
wrote them word, if that were what they wanted, he 
would fend them one of his boots, to which they might 
apply for orders. | | 

Wherefore to prevent any attempts in Sweden againſt 
his authority, and that he might defend his country; hop- 
ing nothing more now from the Ottomans, but depending 
only on himſelf, he ſignified to the grand Viſir his defire 
to be gone, by the way of Germany. 

Deſalleurs, the French ambaſſador, who tragſatted 
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all the affairs of Sweden, made the propoſal. Well, fays 
the Viſir, did not 1 tell you, that the King of Sweden would 
be glad to go before the year was at an end? Tell him, he 
may uſe his pleaſure; but let him reſolve, and fix his day, 
that we may have no more trouble with him, as we had at 
Benaer. 

Count Deſalleurs took care to ſoften theſe expreſſions 
when he told the King. So the day was ſet; and Charles 
before he went was willing to make a figure as a King not- 
withſtanding the wretched condition he was in. He made 
Grothuſen his ambaſſador extraordinary, and ſent him 
in form to take his leave at Conſtantinople, with a train 
of fourſcore perſons richly dreſſed. 

But the embaſſy was not half ſo ſplendid, as the ſhifts 
were mortiſying io which he was put to furniſh the ex- 
pence of it. 

Monſieur Deſalleurs lent the King forty thouſand 
crowns. Grothuſen by his agents at Conſtantinople, bor- 
rowed at the rate of fifty per cent. a thouſand crowns of a 
Jew, of an Engliſh merchant two hundred piſtoles, anda 
thouſand livres of a Turk. 

Thus they got ſufficient to enable them to act the 
ſplendid farce of the Swediſh embaſſy. At the Porte Gro- 
thuſen had all the honours that were ever paid to ambaſ- 
ſadors extraordinary upon their day of audience. All 
this was done with a view to get money out of the grand 
Viſir; but that miniſter was inexorable. 

Grothuſen made a propoſal to borrow a million of the 
Porte. But the Viſir replied coldly, * That his maſter 
* knew how to give when he had a mind, but it was be- 
low him ever to lend; that the King ſhould have all 
things proper for his journey, and in a manner becom- 
„ ing him who gave it; and that perhaps the Porte 
might make him ſome preſent in gold, but he would 
„not have him expect it.“ 

On the iſt of October 1714 the King began his journey. 
A Capigi Baſha with ſix Chiaoux, went to attend hin 
from the caſtle of Demirtaſh, whither he had removed 2 
few days before. The preſents they brought him from 
the grand Seignior were, a large tent of ſcarlet embroider- 

ed. with gold, a ſabre, the handle of which was ſet wit! 
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jewels, eight beautiful Arabian horſes, with fine ſaddles 
and ſtirrups of maſſive ſilver. It is not below an hiſtori- 
an to tell, that the Arabian groom, who took care of the 
horſes, gave the King an account of their genealogy ; it 
being the cuſtom there to take more notice of the pedigree 
of horſes than of men : which is not ſo unreaſonable, be- 
cauſe if we are careful of the breed, thoſe animals are 
never known to degenerate. 

The convoy conſiſted of threeſcore carriages, loaden 
with all ſorts of proviſion, and three hundred horſe. The 
Capigi Baſha, knowing that ſeveral Turks had advanced 
money to the King's attendants at exceſſive intereſt, ſaid, 
That as uſury was forbidden by the lau of Mahomet, he de- 
fired his majeſty to ſettle the debts in ſuch à manner, that 
his reſident at Conſtantinople ſhould only pay the principal. 
M, ſays the King, if any of my people have given notes for 
an hundred crowns, 1 will pay them though they had but ten 
from the lender. 

He made a propoſal to the creditors to follow him, pro- 
miſing payment of all their debts and charges. A great 
many of them went to Sweden; and Grothuſen was orde- 
red to ſee them paid. 

The Turks, to ſhew the more reſpect to their gueſt, 
made but ſhort days journeys. But this he could not 
bear. He got up as uſual, about three in the morning; and 
as ſoon as he was dreſt, he went and called up the Ca- 
pigi and Chiaoux, and ordered them to march in the dark. 
This way of travelling ſuited but ill with the Turkiſh gra- 
vity, and the King was pleaſed to find it fo, and ſaid he 
ſhould be a little even with them for their treatment of 
him at Bender. 

When he came to the Turkiſh frontiers, Staniſlaus was 
going thence another way into Germany, intending to 
retire into the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, a country that bor- 
ders on the palatinate of the Rhine, and Alſace; which, 
from the time it was united to that crown by Chriſtiana's 
ſucceſſor Charles X. had belongedto the Kings of Sweden. 
Charles aſſigned to Staniſlaus the revenue of this dutchy, 
which was then reckoned to be about ſeventy thouſand 
crowns. And this was the end of ſo many projects and 
wars, and expectations. Staniſlaus could and would havg 
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made a good agreement with Auguſtus if Charles had not 
been ſo untractable and poſitive; to make him loſe 3 
vaſt eſtate in Poland, only that he might preſerye the 
name of King. 

This prince reſided at Deux-Ponts till Charles's death; 
which dutchy falling then to the Palatine family, he re- 
tired to Wiſſembou:g, a place belonging to the French 
in Alſace. Upon which M. Sum, envoy from King Au— 
guſtus, making complaint to the duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, received this remarkable an{wer. 

Sir, let the King your maſter know that France has ever 
been a refuge for Kings in misfortune. 

When the King of Sweden came to the German fron, 
tiers, he ſound the Emperor had given orders for his re- 
ception every where with proper ſtate. Wherever har. 
bingers had fixed his route, great preparations were mak- 
ing to entertain him; and a world of people came to be- 
hold the man, whoſe conqueſts and misfortunes, whoſe 
leaſt actions, and even his repoſe had made ſo much noiſe 
both in Europe and in Aſia. But Charles had no incli- 
nation to ſo much pomp, or to make a ſhew of the priſo. 
ner at Bender, and had even formed a refolution never 
to enter his city of Stockholm, till he had retrieved his 
misfortunes by a more auſpicious turn of affairs. 

So diſmiſſing his Turk iſh attendants at Targowitz, on 
the borders of Tranſylvania ; he called his people together 
in a yard, and bid them take no thought for him, but make 
the beſt of their way to Straelſund in Pomerania, about 
three hundred leagues from thence, up the Baltic Sea. 

He rock. no body with him, but one During, a young 
man, whom he niade a colonel afterwards. He parted 
chearfully with his officers, leaving them in great conſu- 
fion and concern for him. For a diſguiſe he wore a black 
peruke, under which he tucked his own hair, a gold la- 
ced hat, gray clothes, anda blue clock, paſſing for a Ger- 
man officer, and-rid poſt with only Colonel During. 

In all the way he kept clear, as much as he poſlibly 
could, of any place that belonged to his open or concealed 
enemies; and ſo by the way of Hungary, Moravia, Au- 
ſtria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, the Palatinate, Weſtphalis 
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and Meklenburg, he made almoſt the tour of Germany, 
which was farther by halfthan he need have gone. 

Having rid all the firſt day without ſtopping, During 
not being uſed to ſuch fatigues, fainted away when he 
came toalight. The King would not ſtay a moment, but 
alked During, What money he had? he ſaid, About a 
thouſand crowns. Give me half, ſays the King, I /ee you can- 
not go on; [ll go without you. During begged he would 
but ſtay three hours, and he was ſure by that time he 
ſhould be able to go on, and deſired him to conſider the 
danger of going alone. The King would not be perſwad- 
ed, but made him give him the five hundred crowns, and 
called for horſes. During, afraid of what might h:ppen, 
bethought himſelf of this contrivance. He takes the poſt- 
maſter aſide : Friend, ſays he, this 1s my couſin, we are 
going upon buſineſs together, and you ſee he won't ſtay for 
me but three hours; prithee give him the worſÞhorſe you have; 
and let me have a poſt chaiſe, or ſome ſuch thing. 

He put a couple of ducats in the man's hand, and was 
obeyed punctually; ſo the King had a horſe that was both 
lame and reſty. Away he went about ten at night, 
through the ſnow, and wind, and rain. His fellow-travel- 
ler, after a few hours reſt, ſet out again in a chaiſe with 
very good horſes. About break of day he overtook the 
2 with his horſe tired, and walking towards the next 

age. 

Then he was forced to get in wita During, and ſlept u- 
pon the ſtraw, and afterwards they never ſtopped, but 
went on, on horſeback all day, and ſleeping in a chaiſe all 
night. 

Thus, in fixteen days riding, and often in danger of 
being taken, he came at laſt upon the 21ſt of November 
1714- to the gates of Straciſund, about one in the mor- 
ning. 

The King ſaid, he was a courier from the King in Tur- 
key, and muſt ſpeak immediately with general Duker the 
governor. The centinel told him, it was too late, the 
governor was a-bed, and he muſt ſtay till day-light. 

The King ſaid it was an affair of conſequence; and 
declared if he did not go directly and awake thegovernor, 
they ſhould all be hanged in the morning. At laſt a ſer- 
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jeant went and called the governor; and Duker think. 
ing it might be ſome general officer, ordered the gates to 
be opened, and the courier was brought up to his cham- 
ber. 5 

Duker, rubbing his eyes, aſked, © What news of his 
* majeſty?” The King took him by the ſhoulder, What, 
ſays he, Duker, have my belt ſubjects forgot me? the ge. 
neral could ſcarce believe his eyes, and jumping out of 
bed, embraced his maſter's knees with tears of joy. The 
news was all over the town in an inſtant. Every body 
got up; the ſoldiers came about the governor's houſe. 
The ſtreets were full of people, aſking if the news were 
true? The windows were illuminated, the conduits ran 
with wine, and the artillery fired. 

However, the King was put to bed, which was more 
than he had been for ſixteen days; they were forced to 
cut off his boots, his legs were ſo ſwollen with the fatigue. 
He had neither linnen, nor'clothes; and they provided 
in haſte whatever they could find to fit him. When he 
had ſlept ſome hours, the firſt thing he did was to review 
his troops, and examine the fortifications. And that very 
day he ſent out orders into all parts for renewing the war 
with more vigour than ever againſt all his enemies. 

Europe was now in a condition very different from 
whatit was when King Charles left it in 1709. 

The war was over in the South, between Germany, 
England, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 


This general peace was owing to ſome private quarrels ' 


that happened in the court of England. The earl of Ox- 
ford, an able miniſter, and the lord Bolingbroke, a man of 
the fineſt wit and parts of the age, had got the better of 
the famous duke of Marlborough, and perſuaded Queen 
Anne to make a peace with Louis XIV. France, being 
well with England, brought the other powers quickly to 
an accommodation. 

Philip the Vth. grandſon to Louis XIV. began toreign 
in peace over the ruins of the Spaniſh monarchy. The 


Emperor, being maſter of Naples and Flanders, was firm 


ly ſettled in his vaſt dominions. Louis XIV. wanted 
nothing more than that he might finiſh his long courl: 


In peace, 
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Queen Anne of England died in Aug. 1714. hated by 
half her people for giving peace to ſo many nations. Her 
B James Stuart, an unhappy Prince, at his birth 
almoſt excluded from the throne, not appearing in Eng- 
land to claim the ſucceſſion, which in order to ſettle on 
him, new laws would have been made in caſe his party 
there could have prevailed; George the firſt, Elector of 
Hanover, was unanimouſly acknowledged King of Great 
Britain: the throne coming to this Elector, not by right 
of blood, though deſcended from a daughter of James the 
firſt, but by virtue of an act of parliament. 

Being in years when he was called to reign over a2 
people whoſe language he did not underſtand, and where 
every thing was ſtrange to him, he looked upon himſelf 
rather as Elector of Hanover than as King of England. 
And his great ambition was to aggrandize his German do- 
minions. He went over every year to viſit his ſubjects 
there, who adored him. In. other things, he was better 
pleaſed with what he could enjoy as a man, than as a king. 
The pride of majeſty was what he hated : and his delight 
was to converſe in great familiatity with a few old cour- 
tiers. He was not the King that made the greateſt figure 
in Europe; but he was one of the wiſeſt, and perhaps 
the only one, who could taſte upon a throne the pleaſures 
of friendſhip anda privatelife. 

Theſe were the chief Princes; and this the ſituation of 
the South of Europe. 0 

The alterations in the North were of another nature; bl 
the Kings there were at waz, united all againſt the King a 
of Sweden. . 1 


Auguſtus had been long reſtored to the crown of Po- Lil 
land by the aſſiſtance of the Czar, and with conſent of 1 
the Emperor: Queen Anne, and the States General, who "nt 
though guarantees for the treaty of Alranſtadt in Charles's 4480 
better days, thought 10 more of their obligations that 0 
way, when they found there was nothing more to fear from wm. 
him. hs was 

But Auguſtus was not quite fo eaſy in his throne. His Tai 
people's fears of arbitrary power returned with their King, * 
aud they were all in arms to make him ſubmit to the 
Pacla conventa, which is a ſolemn contract between the | 


* 
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King and them; ſeeming to have called him home fox 
nothing elſe but to make war upon him. In the beginning 
of theſe troubles not a ſyllable was ſaid of Staniſlaus, his 
party in all appearance being come to nothing, and they 
remembred no more of the King of Sweden than as of a 
torrent, which for a while had born down all before it. 

Pultowa, and the abſence of Charles, by which Stani- 
ſlaus fell, occaſioned alſo the duke of Holſtein's fall, who, 
being Charles's nephew, was diſpoſſoſſed of his dominions 
by the King of Denmark. The King of Sweden had a 
love for the father, and was greatly concerned at his ſon's 
loſſes: beſides, as he never did any thing but for glory, 
the fall of princes, which himſelf had ſet up, was full as 
grievous to him as all his own loſſes. | 

Of that he loſt, every one was catching what he could, 
Frederick William, the new King of Pruſſia, who ſeemed 
as much inclined to war as ever his father was to peace, 
took Stetin and a part of Pomerania for four hundred 
thouſand crowns, which he advanced to the King of Den- 
mark and the Czar. 

George, the Elector of Hanover, who was juſt come to 
be King of England, had likewiſe ſequeſtered into his 
hands the dutchy of Bremen and Verden, which the 
King of Denmark had aſſigned to him as a depoſit for 
threeſcore thouſand piſtoles which he lent that Prince. 
Thus they diſpoſed of Charles's ſpoils; and whoever was 
poſſeſſed of them as pledges became, by the courſe of 


their own intereſts, as dangerous enemies to him as any of 


thoſe who took them from him. 

The Czar indeed was moſt of all to be feared. His 
former defeats, his victories, nay, his very faults, with 
his diligence to learn, and care to teach his ſubjects what 
he learnt, and his inceſſant labours, contributed to make 
him a very great man. Riga, Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
part of Finland, and all the countries that had been won 
by Charles's anceſtors, were now ſubject to the Moſcovite. 

Peter Alexiowitz, who but twenty years before had 
not ſo much as a ſingle veſſel on the Baltic, had made 
himſelf maſter of thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of no leſs than 
thirty ſhips of the line. 

He built one of theſe ſhips with his own hands, and 
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was the beſt carpenter, the beſt admiral, and the beſt pi- 
lot in all the North. He himſelf had ſounded every dif- 
ficult paſſage from the gulph of Bothnia, quite to the O- 
cean. And having joined the labours of a common ſailor 
to the experience of a philoſopher, and the noble deſigns 
ofa great Emperor; by his many victories, he had paſſed 
through all the degrees that could make him at fea a 
{kilful admiral, as he had done before to make himſelf a 
good general at land, | 

While Prince Gallicſin, a general bred up under him, 
and the beſt at aſſiſting his deſigns, compleated the con- 
queſt of Finland, took Vaſa, and beat the Swedes: this 
Emperor put to ſea to make a deſcent on Alan, an iſland 
in the Baltick about twelve leagues from Stockholm. 

He went upon this expedition in the beginning of July, 
1714. While his rival Charles was in bed at Demotica. 
He embarked at Cronſlot, a harbour which he had built a 
few years before about four miles from Petersbourg. The 
harbour, the fleet, the officers and failors, were all the 
work of his own hands; and he could look on nothing 
but what he had in a manner himſelf created. 

The Kufhan fleet came to the heights of Alan on the 
15th of July, conſiſting of thirty ſhips of the line, fourſcore 
galleys, and a hundred half galleys, with 20000 ſoldiers. 
Admiral Apraxin was commander, and the Emperor was 
rear-admiral, The Swediſh fleet came up with them on 
the 16th, commanded by vice-admiral Erinchild, not fo 
ſtrong by two thirds. They fought however for three 
hours. The Czar attacked the admiral, and took her af- 
ter a ſharp engagement. 

The ſame day he landed ſixteen thouſand men at A- 
land, and took a great many Swediſh ſoldiers who could 
not get aboard the fleet, and carried them off priſoners in 
his own ſhips. Then he returned to Cronſlot, with Erin- 
child's ſhip, and three leſſer ones, a frigate and fix galleys 
that he had taken. 

From Cronſlot he went on to Petersbourg, followed by 
his victorious fleet, and the ſhips he had taken. He was 
received with a triple diſcharge of 150 cannon. Then he 
made his triumphant entry, which pleaſed him more than 
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at Moſcow, as being in his favourite city, where but ten 
years before there was not ſo much as a ſhed, and that 
had in it now no leſs than four and thirty thouſand five 
hundred houſcs : being himſelf at the head of a victorious 
navy, of the firſt Ruſſian fleet that ever was ſeen in the 
Baltic, and among a people who before his time had ne- 
ver known what a fleet was. 

At Petersbourg the ceremonies were much the ſame as 
thoſe which before had graced the triumph of Moſcow 
the Swediſh vice-admiral was the beſt of the ſhew. Peter 
Alcxiowitz appeared as rear-admiral, and a Ruſſian noble- 
man, one Rommanodowſky, that repreſented the Czar 
upon ſuch ſolemn occaſions, was ſeated upon a throne 
with twelve ſenators about him. The rear-aJmiral pre- 
ſented him a relation of his victories, and was thereupon 
made vice-admiral in conſideration of his ſervices. 

An odd ceremony, but which is not amiſs, in a country 
where military ſubordinations were part of the novelties 
which the Czar had introduged among them. 

The Emperor of Moſcovy being thus victorious over 
the Swedes by ſea and land, and having helped to chaſe 
them out of Poland, was maſter there in his turn. He 
made himſelf a mediator between the King and the Re- 
public, an honour perhaps equal to that of ſetting up a 
King. The fortune and figure which Charles uſed to make 
were now the Czar's, who really made a better uſe of thoſe 
advantages, for his ſucceſſes were always for the benefit 
of his country. If he took a town, the induſtry of the 
artiſans was all transferred to Petersbourg. The manu- 
factures, arts and ſciences of any place he took werecar- 
ried home to cnrich and poliſh his own country: ſo that 
he had certainly the beſt excuſe that can be made for any 
conqueror. 

But Sweden had loſt all her foreign provinces and had 
ncither trade nor money, nor credit; her veteran troops 
who were once ſo formidable, were either killed or died for 
want. Above one hundred thouſand Swedes were flaves 
in the vaſt dominions of Moſcovy ; and almoſt as many 
more were ſold to the Turks and Tartars. The very ſpe- 
cies of men was viſibly decayed im the country; but not- 
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withſtanding all this, their hopes revived as ſoon as ever 
they heard their King was come to Straelſund. 

Such ſtrong impreſſions of admiration and reſpect reign- 
ed in the hearts of all his ſubjects, that muititudes of 
young people came out of all parts of the country, and of- 
fered themſelves to be liſted, though there were not hands 
enough at home to cultivate the land. 


The End of the Seventh Book, 
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Charles marries his ſiſter to the Prince of Heſſe. He is le- It: 
ſieged at Straelſund, and eſcapes to Sweden. The prac- it cot 
tices of baron Goerts his firſt miniſter. Schemes for a re- who: 
conciliation with the Czar, and of a deſcent into England. The 
Charles beſieget Frederickſhall in Norway. Is killed. keep 
His character. Goerts beheaded. did 11 
had 1 
HE King, during theſe preparations, gave his only there 
ſurviving filter Ulrica Eleonora in marriage to name 
Frederick Prince of He ſſe Caſſel. upon 
The queen dowager, grandmother of Charles XIIth the i 
and the princeſs, at fourſcore years of age, aſſiſted at the man 
ceremony, on the 4th of April, 1715. in the palace of lerp, 
Stockholm, and died ſoon after. | O1 
This marriage was not honoured with the King's pre- ſoot 
ſence, who was now buſy in finiſhing the fortifications of with 
Strae[ſund, a place of great importance, which was in dan- Swed 
ger from the Kings of Denmark and Pruſſia. However and 
he made his brother-in-law generaliſſimo of all his forces with 
in Sweden. This Prince had ſerved the States-General in hold 
the French war: and was eſteemed a good general, which Sc 
contributed not a little to facilitate his marriage with The 
. | men 


Charles's filter. 
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Misfortunes now come on as faſt as once his victories 
had done. In June 1715. the King of England's German 
forces, with thoſe of Denmark, invelted the ſtrong town of 
Wiſmar. The Danes, the Pruſſians and the Saxons, to 
the number of ſix and thirty thouſand, marched in a body 
to Straelſund, in order to form the ſiege. Not far from 
Strael{und five Swediſh ſhips were ſunk by the Danes and 
pruſſians. The Czar kept the Baltick with twenty large 
men of war and one hundred and fifty tranſports, that had 
thirty thouſand men aboard. He threatned a deſcent on 
Sweden, appearing on the coaſt of Helſinbourg and Stock- 
holm by turns. All Sweden was in arms upon the coaſts 
expecting an invaſion. His land forces were chaſing the 
Swedes from all the places they poſſeſt in Finland towards 
the gulph of Bothnia. But he attempted nothing farther. 

At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Pome- 
rania, and paſſing by Stetin falls into the Baltick, there is 
alittle iſland called Uſedom. 

Its ſituation makes it a place of vaſt importance; for 
it commands the Oder both on the right and left, and 1 
whoever has it is maſter of the navigation of that river. b 
The King of Pruſſia had diſlodged the Swedes from thence, 1 
keeping that as well as Stetin in his hands, and ſaid, he 1 
did it purely ſor the ſake of peace. The Swedes however 1 
had retaken Uſedom, in May 1715. and held two forts 1 
there, one called Suine, upon a branch of the Oder of that 1 ' 
name, the other Penamondre, of greater conſequence, . 
upon another part of the river. The forts and indeed all 19018 
the iſland were manned with but 250 Pomeranians, com- 4 
manded by an old Swediſh officer named Duſlep or Du- 1. 
flerp, a man who well deſerves to be remembered. Kik 

On the 4th of Augult, the King of Pruſſia ſent 1500 i 1 
foot and 800 dragoons into the iſland. They landed "if 
without oppoſition on the {ide of Suine, which fort the a 
Swediſh officer had left, being a place of leaſt importance, 1 
and unwilling to divide his little company, he retired | 


with them into the caſtle of Penamondre, reſolving to 4 
hold out to the laſt extremity. . 
So they were forced to make a ſiege in all the forms. 1 


They ſhipped artillery at Stetin, and ſent in a reinſorce- 79 
ment of 1000 Pruſſian foot and 400 horſe. On the 18th | 
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they opened the trenches in two places, and played a 
briſk battery of cannon and mortars. In the time of the 
ſiege, a Swediſh ſoldier ſent privately with a letter from 
Charles, found means to land on the iſland, and flip into 
Penamondre. He gave the letter to the commander, 
which was in theſe words. 

O not fire till the enemy comes to the brink of the foſſe: 
ſtand on your defence till the laſt drop of blood. I com- 

mend you to your good fortune. 
CHARLES, 


Duſlerp having read the note, reſolved to obey and die, 
as he was ordered, to ſerve his maſter. The 22d, by 
break of day the aſſault was given. The beſieged made 
their fire as directed, and killed abundance; but the fofſe 
was full, the breach large, and the beſiegers too numerous, 
They entere/in two different places at once. The com- 
mander now thought he had nothing more to do than o- 
bey his orders, and ſel] his life dear: he abandoned the 
breaches, intrenched his little company, who had all ho- 
nour and courage enough to go with him, and placed them 
ſo that they ſhould not be ſurrounded. The enemy came 
on, woncring he would not aſk for quarter. But he fought 
a whole hour, and when he had loſt half his ſoldiers, was 
killed at laſt with his lieutenant and his major. There 
were then a hundred men left, and one officer, who aſked 
their lives, and were taken priſoners. In the commander's 
pocket they found his maſter's letter, which was carried 
to the King of Pruſha. 

At the time when Charles ſuſtained the loſs of Uſedom, 
and the neighbouring iſlands, which were quickly taken, 
while Wiſmar was ready to ſurrender, Sweden had no 
longer any fleet but was reduced to the utmoſt danger, lic 
himſelf was in Straelſund, beſieged by fix and thirty thou- 
ſand men. 

Straelſund, a town famous over Europe for the ſiege 
the King of Sweden ſuſtained there, is one of the ſtrong: 
eſt places in Pomerania. It is built between the Baltic 
and the lake of Franken, near the ftreights of Gel. 
There is no way to it at land but by a narrow caulews), 
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defended by a citadel, and fortifications that were once 
thought inacceſſible. There was in it a garriſon of 9000 
men, and more than all, the King of Sweden himſelf, The 
Kings of Denmark and Pruſſia beſieged it with an army 
of 36000 men, conſiſting of Pruſſians, Danes and Saxons. 

The honour of beſieging Charles was ſo engaging a 
motive to them that they ſurmounted all — and 
the trenches were opened in the night between the 19th 
and 20th of October 1715. 

The King of Sweden ſaid at firſt, he wondered how 
any place well manned and fortified could poſſibly be 
taken. Not but he had taken many towns himſelf in the 
courſe of his victories, but never any one by regular at- 
tack. It was the terror of his arms that gained them. Be- 
ſides, he never judged of others by himſelf, nor made a 
proper account of his enemies. The beſiegers carried on 
their works with great vigour, in which they were ſtrange- 
ly aſſiſted by an uncommon accident. 

It is well known that the Baltick has no flux and re- 
flux. And the entrenchment that covered the town was 
thought impracticable, having an unpaſſable marſh upon 
the weſt, and the ſea to the eaſt. Never any one had ob- 
ſerved before, that in a ſtrong weſterly wind the waves of 
the Baltick do roll back in ſuch a manner as to leave but 
three feet water under the retrenchment, and they always 
took it to be here conſiderably deep. A ſoldier happening 
to fall from the top of the retrenchment, was ſurprized to 
find a bottom, and imagined that diſcovery would make. 
his fortune. He deſerted, and went to count Wakerbath's 
quarters, who was general of the Saxon forces, telling him 
that the ſea was fordable, and that it would be eaſy to 
carry the Swedes retrenchments. The King of Pruſſia was 
not wanting to improve the hint, 

The next night the wind being (till at welt, lieutenant 
colonel Koppen went into the water with 1800 men, 
2000 advanced at the ſame time upon the cauſeway that 
led to the intrenchments: all the Pruſſian artillery fired, 
3 the Pruſſians and Danes gave an alarm on the other 

ide. 

The Swedes were conſident they could deal with thoſe 
who according to all appearance came on fo raſhly by the 
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cauſeway ; but Koppen with his 1800 men entered the 
fortification from the ſea, ſo that they could make no 
head; and the poſt was carried after a prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter. Some of the Swedes retired into the town, but the 
beſiegers followed them, and ſome got in with thoſe that 
fled. Two officers, and four of the Saxon ſoldiers, were 
got upon the draw-bridge; but the Swedes had juſt time 
enough to raiſe it, and took the men, and ſo for that time 
the town was ſaved. | 

They found four and twenty pieces of cannon upon 
the retrenchment, which they turned againſt the town, 
The ſiege after this ſucceſs was carried on with all poſſible 
eagerneſs, and the town was cannonaded and bombarded 
without remiſſion. 

Over-againſt Straelſund, upon the Baltick, is the iſland 
of Rugen, which ſerves for a defence to this place, whi- 
ther the garriſon and people could retire upon occaſion, 
if they had but boats. This iſland was of great conſe- 
quence to Charles; for he knew if once the enemy were 
maſters of it, he ſhould ſoon be inveſted both by 15 and 
land, and probably buried in the ruins of Straelſund, or 
elſe be a priſoner to thoſe whom he had before ſo much 
deſpiſed, and treated with ſuch ſeverity. However, the 
ill (tate of his affairs had not allowed him to ſend a ſuf- 
ficient garriſon to Rugen, there being no more than two 
thouſand regular troops in all upon the iſland. 

The enemy had been for three months making all pro- 
per diſpoſition for a deſcent thither, which was very dif- 


ficult ; but having built boats for the purpoſe, the Prince 


of Anhalt, by the favour of good weather, landed at laſt 
12000 men upon the place on the 15th of November. 
That very day the King had been defending an out- 
work for three hours, and coming back very much fa- 
tigued, he was told that the Danes and Pruſſians were in 
Rugen. It was eight o'clock at night, and he went di- 
rely in a fiſher-boat with Poniatoſky, Grothuſen, During 
and Dardof, and by nine he got to the iſland. He joined 
his two thouſand men, who were entrenched near a little 
haven about three leagues from where the enemy had 
landed. He marched with them at midnight in great f- 
lence. The Prince of Anhalt had already entrenched his 
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troops, with a caution that ſeemed unneceſſary. His oſ- 
ſicers expected nothing in the night, and thought Charles 
was at Straelſund. But the Prince, who knew what Charles 
was capable of attempting, ordered a deep fofſe to be ſunk 
with chevaux de friſe upon the edge of it, and took as 
much precaution as if he had to do with an army of ſu- 
perior force. 

At two in the morning Charles came to the enemies 
camp, without making the leaſt noiſe. His ſoldiers ſaid to 
one another, /et us pull up the chevaux de friſe; which 
words were overheard by the centinels; and the alarm 
being quickly given, the enemies ſtood to their arms. 
The King taking up the chevaux de friſe, ſecs a great 
foſſe. Ay, ſays he, is it poſſible? this is more than 1 expect- 
ed! Not at all diſcouraged, and knowing nothing of their 
numbers, nor they of his, for the night favoured him in 
that, he reſolved in an inſtant, jumped into the ditch, and 
ſome of the boldeſt with him, and all the reſt were quick- 
ly after him. The chevaux de friſe that were removed: 
the levelled earth; trunks and branches of trees as they 
could be found, and the bodies of the dead who fell by 
random ſhot ſerved for faſcines. "The king, the generals, 
and the boldeſt of the officers and ſoldiers mounted upon 
the ſhoulders of others as in aſſaults. The fight began 
in the enemies camp; and the vigour of the Swedes put 
the Danes and Pruſſians into great diſorder; but their 
numbers being too unequal, the Swedes were repulſed in 
about a quarter of an hour, and repaſſed the ee. The 
Prince of Anhalt purſued them to the plain, little think- 
ing it was Charles who fled before him. The unfortunate 
King rallied his troops in the field, and the fight was re- 
newed with equal warmth on both ſides. He ſaw his fa- 
vourite Grothuſen and general Dardoff fall, and paſſed o- 
ver the laſt in fighting before he was quite dead. During, 
his companion from Turkey to Straelſund, was killed be- 
fore his face. 

In the heat of the battle a Daniſh lieutenant whoſe 
name I could never be informed of, knew the King of 
Sweden, and clapping one hand on his ſword, and with 
the other ſeizing him by the hair; yield yourſelf a pri- 
ſoner, Sir, ſaid he, or. I will Kill you upon the ſpot, 
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Charles drew a piſtol from his belt, and with his left hand, 
fired it at the officer, who died of the ſhot the next morn- 
ing. The name of King Charles, which the Dane had 
pronounced, drew a crowd of enemics together in a mo- 
ment, the King was immediately ſurrounded, and receiy- 
ed a muſket ſhot below his left breaſt. The wound, which 
he only called a contuſion, was two fingers deep: the 
King was then on foot, and in the utmoſt danger of being 
either made a priſoner, or ſlain. Count Poniatoſky, at this 
critical inſtant, fought near his majcſty's perfon. He had 
already ſaved the King's life at Pultowa, and had the good 
fortune to preſcrve him once more in the battle of Rugen, 
and to remount him very ſeaſonably. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland named Al- 
teſerra, where there was a fort they were yet malters off. 
From thence the King returned to Straelſund, oblige to 


leave thoſe brave troops who had ſerved him fo well in 


that expedition: and they were all made priſoners of 
war two days after. 

Among the priſoners was that unfortunate French re- 
giment, the remains of the battle of Hochſtet, which had 
been in the ſervices of King Auguſtus and afterwards with 
the King of Sweden. Moſt of the ſoldiers were incorpo- 
rated into a new regiment belonging to the Prince of An- 
halt's ſon, Who was their fourth maſter. In Rugen the 
commander of this wandring regiment was then the fa- 
mous count de Villelongue, who had fo generouſly ven- 
tured his life at Adrianople to ſerve King Charles. He 
was taken with his men, and but ill rewarded afterwards 
for all his ſervices, fatigues and ſufferings. 

The King after all theſe prodigies of valour having 
only weakened himſelf, and continuing to be ſhut up in 
Straelſund, and ready to be taken was yet the ſame as he 
had been before at Bender; he was ſurpriſed at nothing- 
All the day he was making ditches and entrenchments 
behind the walls; and at night he fallied out upon the 
enemy. The town however was ſhattered miſerably, the 
bombs fell thick upon the houſes, and haif the town te- 
duced to aſhes. The inhabitants far from repining, were 
charmed to admiration at their maſter, whoſe temperance, 


fatigues and courage aſtoniſhed them beyond expreſſion; 
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they acted as ſoldiers under him; following him to the 


fallies, and were now become as good as another garriſon, 

One day as the King was dictating to a ſecretary ſome 
diſpatches for Sweden, a bomb falling on the houſe, came 
through the roof, and burſt very near his room. Part of 
the floor fell down; but the cloſet where the King was 
being worked into a thick wall, was not ſhatter'd; and by 
a wonderful good fortune none of the ſplinters came in at 
the door, though it was open. In this noiſe and confuſion 
the ſecretary dropped his pen, and thought the houſe 
was coming down. hat ails you, ſays the King very 
calmly, Why don't you write? The man could only bring 
out, The bomb Sir! Well, ſays the King, andwhat has that 
to do with your buſineſs? Go on. 

An ambaſſador of France was then ſhut up in Strael- 
ſund with the King of Sweden; M. Colbert, count de 
Croiſſy, one of the King's lieutenant generals, and brother 
to the marquis de Torcy, a famous ſtateſman, related to 
the great Colbert, whoſe name in France will be immor- 
tal. To ſend a man on an embaſly to Charles, or into 
trenches was much the ſame. The King would talk with 
Croiſſy for hours together, in places of the greateſt dan- 
ger; while people fell on all ſides killed by the bombs 
and cannon, the King having no ſenſe of it ; and the am- 
baſſador not caring to ſay any thing, to make him chooſe 
a fitter place to talk of buſineſs. Before the ſiege, this mi- 
niſter took a deal of pains to make an accommodation be- 
tween the Kings of Sweden and Pruſſia: but the latter 
was too high in his demands; and the other would not 
make any conceſſions. So that the count de Croiſſy had 
only this ſatisfaction in his embaſſy, to be acquainted in- 
timately with a man of his ſingular character. - He has of- 
ten ſlept by him upon ibe ſame cloke; ſo that by ſharing 
with him in all his dangers and fatigues, he became very 
free with him, and Charles was not diſplea ſed with that 
in any one he liked. He would ſometimes ſay to Croiſſy, 
Veni, maledicamus de Rege. Come, now for à little ſcandal 
on the King of Sweden. 

Croiſly ſtaid in the town till the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber: and then with the enemy's permiſſion for him and 
his baggage, he took his leave of Charles, whom he leſt 
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among the ruins of Straelſund, with but one third remain. 
oY his garriſon, and in full reſolution to ſtand an af- 
ault, 

In four days the enemy made an aſſault upon the horn- 
work, which they took twice, and were as often beaten 
off. The King was always fighting among the grenadiers: 
but at laſt their number prevailing, they became maſters 
of it. Charles continued in the place two days after that. 
The one and twentieth, he ſtaid till midnight upon a little 
ravelin that was quite deſtroyed by the bombs and can- 
non. The next day the chief officers entreated him to 
- ſtay no longer in a place which could not be defended. 
But to retreat was now as dangerous as to ſtay. The Bal- 
tick was covered with Moſcovite and Daniſh ſhips. In the 
port of Straelſund there was a ſmall bark with fails and 
oars. The extreme danger which made ſuch a retreat glo- 
rious, induced Charles toconſent to it, and he embarked 
the 20th of December 17 15. at night, with only ten per- 
ſons. They were obliged to break the ice to get out, 
which took them up ſeveral hours before the veſſel could 
make her way. The enemy's admiral hd ſtrict orders 
not to let Charles eſcape from Straelſund, but to be ſure 
to take him dead or alive. It happened well for him, that 
they were under the wind, and ſo could not come near 
him. But his greateſt danger was in paſſing by a place 
called la Barbette in Rugen, where the Danes had fixed a 
battery of twelve cannon. They fired upon the King, 
but the ſailors made all the fail they could to get clear of 
them. Two men were killed cloſe by him, and by ano- 
ther ſhot the maſt was ſhattered. Through all theſe dan- 
gers the King came up with two of his ſhips that were 
cruiſing in the Baltick, and the next day Straelſund was 
ſurrendered, the garriſon were mage priſoners of war, and 
the King landed at Iſted in Scania, and came to Carel- 
{croon in a very different condition from what he had 
gone in from thence fiftcen years before in a ſhip of 120 
guns to give law to all the North. 

Being ſo near his capital, it was expected he would have 
gone thither after ſo long abſence. But he could not bear 
to think of that till he had got ſome ſignal victories. Be- 
ſides, he could not prevail upon himſelf to reviſit a people 
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who loved him and whom he was compelled to oppreſs, 
in order to defend them againſt their enemies. He was 
only deſirous to ſee his ſiſter, and ſent for her to meet him 
near the lake Weter in Oſtrogothia. He went poſt with 
but one to attend him, ſtayed a day with her, and came 
back. 

At Carel ſcroon, where he ſtayed the winter, he order- 
ed new levies every where. He thought his ſubjects were 
only born to follow him to war, and he had uſed them all 
to think ſo too. 

He liſted many who were but fifteen years old. In ſe- 
veral villages there were none left but old men, children 
and women; and in ſome places the women plowed the 
ground alone. 

It was yet harder for him to have a fleet. But to bring 
that about, commiſſions were given to privateers, who 
having great privileges, to the ruin of the country, pro- 
vided him ſome ſhips. This was the laſt ſhift could be 
made in Sweden : to ſupport the expence of which, it was 
neceſſary to break ia upon the people's property, and 
there was no ſort of extortion, but it was practiſed under 
the name of taxes. All the houſes were ſearched, and the 
halfof their proviſions carried into the King's warehouſes. 
The iron of the country was all bought up for his uſe, 


and paid for in paper, which he ſold out for ready money. 


Whoever had any ſilk in their clothes, or wore perukes, 
or gilded ſwords were taxed; and there was a great rate 
for hearth- money. A people loaded thus with taxes would 
have rebelled againſt any other King; but here the moſt 
miſerable peaſant knew his maſter fared much harder 
than himſelf: ſo they ſubmitted quietly to what their 
King was always the firſt to ſuffer. 

In the public dangers, private misfortunes were not: 
thought of. They expected every moment to have the 
Moſcovites, the Danes, the Pruſſians, the Saxons, and the 
Engliſh making a deſcent into Sweden. And the fear of 


this was fo ſtrong upon them, and not without reaſon, 


thatthoſe who had money or valuable goods took care to 
bury chem. 


Already there was an Engliſh flect in the Baltick, and 


their orders were entirely unknown to the Swedes; and 


- 
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the King of Denmark had the Czar's word for it, that 
the next Spring he would aſſiſt in making a deſcent into 
Sweden. | 

It was an extreme ſurprize to all Europe, who were at- 
tentive to the fortune of Charles, when inſtead of defend- 
ing his country, which was threatened with invaſions by 
ſo many Princes, he marched into Norway in the month 
of March with 20.000 men. 

Since Hannibal, the world has not ſeen any general, 
who, when he could not make head againſt his enemies 
at home, had ever gone to attack them in their own do- 
minions. His brother-in-law the Prince of Heſſe attended 
him in this expedition. 

There is no going from Sweden to Norway, but thro? 
by-ways that are very dangerous; and after that one 
meets at every turn with fluſhes of water from the ſea 
among the rocks, that bridges muſt be made once a day 
at leaſt. A very few Danes might have ſtopped the Swe- 
diſh army; but ſuch a quick invaſion they could not 
foreſee. Europe was yet more at a loſs to find the Czar 
ſo quiet, and not making a deſcent into Sweden as he had 
before agreed with his allies. 


This ination was the conſequence of one of the great- 


eſt deſigns, and at the ſame time the moſt difficult to be 
executed of any that were ever formed by the imagina- 
tion of man. 

Henry baron de Goerts, born in Holſtein, and miniſter 
of a prince who had nothing left but the title of a duke, 
had done great ſervices to the King of Sweden during his 
ſtay at Bender, and was now become his favourite and 
firlt miniſter. 

No man ever was at once ſo bold and fo inſinuating: 
fo full of ſhifts at an ill turn: or had ſuch vaſt deſigns, or 
was ſo active in what he went about: no project was too 
much for him; and for means he was never at a loſs: 
he would purſue his deſigns at any rate, with a profuſion of 
preſents, promiſcs, oaths, truth or falſhood. 

From Sweden he went to France, England and Hol- 
land, to lay the foundation of thoſe deſigns, which he in- 
tended afterwards to put in execution. He was capable 


ef inflaming all Europe, and had it in his head. He was in 
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the cabinet what his maſter was at the head of an army; 
and this gave him over Charles a greater aſcendant than 
any miniſter ever had before him. 

This King, who at twenty years of age had given orders 
tocount Piper, was willing to receive them now from ba- 
ron Goerts, and was the more ſubmiſſive, becauſe his miſ- 
fortunes had put him under a neceſſity of taking advice: 
belides that, Goerts gave him only ſuch as was ſuitable 
to his high courage. He found that of all the Princes 
who were in league againſt him, Charles's reſentment 
was chiefly againſt George Elector of Hanover, and King 
of England: becauſe he was the only one to whom 
Charles had never given any cauſe of complaint, and 
who engaged in the quarrel under the pretext of medi- 
ation, and with the ſole view of holding Bremen and 
Verden, which he bought for a trifle of the King of Den- 
mark, to whom they did not belong. 

It was early that he diſcovered the Czar's ſecret diſ- 
content againſt the allies, who had all prevented his hav- 
ing any footing in Germany. Wiſmar, the only town re- 
maining to the Swedes on this fide of Germany, was juſt 
ſurrendered to the Danes and Pruſſians on the 14th of 
February 1716, who would not ſo much as ſuffer the 
Moſcovites who were in Mecklenbourg to appear at the 
ſiege. Such repeated ſigns of diffidence for two years to- 
gether had provoked the Czar, and did perhaps prevent 
the utter ruin of Sweden. There are many inſtances of a 
number of ſtates in alliance conquered by a ſingle power, 
but ſeldom any of a great empire that has been conquered 
by ſeveral allies. For what their ſtrength ſubdues, their 
diviſions ſeldom fail to reſtore. 

So long as from the year 1714, the Czar had it in his 
power to make a deſcent on Sweden; but whether he 
could not agree with the Kings of Poland, England, Den- 
mark and Pruſſia, allies, who had but too much cauſe 


to be jealous of his proceedings, or whether it was that 


he thought his troops not enough ſeaſoned to attack that 
people at home, whoſe very peaſants had beat the beſt 
of the Daniſh forces; he {till took care to put it off. 

'The want of money was what had likewiſe hitherto 
delayed him. For the Czar was one of the greateſt, Mo- 
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narchs in the world, but none of the richeſt, his reve- 
nue at that time not amounting to above 18 millions of 
French livres. He had diſcovered mines of gold, filver, iron 
and copper, but the gain to be made of them was very 
uncertain, and the working them expenſive, He had 
eſtabliſhed a large commerce; but the beginnings of it 
only furniſhed him with hopes. His new conqueſts en- 
creaſed his power and his fame, but brought him very 
little treaſure. It was a work of time to bind up the 
wounds of Livonia, a fertile country, which had ſuffe- 
red very much by a fifteen years war, by fire, ſword and 
plague, almoſt unpeopled, and become chargeable to the 
conqueror. The fleets henow maintained, and every day 
ſome new enterprize, was what exhauſted all his treaſures, 
He had been reduced to the wretched expedient of raiſ- 
ing the coin, a remedy that never cures the miſchief, and 
is particularly prejudicial to any country whoſe import- 
ed commodities are larger than their exports. 

It was upon theſe grounds that Goerts had laid the de- 
ſign of a revolution; he was bold enough to propoſe to 
the King of Sweden to make his peace at any rate with 
the Emperor of Moſcovy, inſinuating that the Czar was 
very angry with the Kings of Poland and England, and 
giving him withal to underſtand, that Peter Alexiowitz 
and Charles together might make the reſt of Europe 
tremble. | 

There was no making peace with the Czar, without 
yielding up to him a good many provinces that lie to the 
eaſt and north of the Baltick : but Goerts made his maſter 
ſenſible, that in yielding ſuch places as the Czar was 
malter of already, and himſelf in no condition to retrieve, 
he might have the honour of replacing Staniſlaus on the 
throne of Poland, and ſetting the perſon who was called 
James the II's ſon upon that of England, beſides reſtor- 
ing the duke of Holſtein to his dominions. : 

Charles was pleaſed with theſe grand ideas, tho' with- 
out building much upon them, and gave his miniſter 
leave to act at large. Goerts left Sweden with full powers, 
which made him a Plenipotentiary to any Princes hehad 
a mind to treat with. His firſt buſineſs was to try how 
the court of Moſcow ſtood affeted, which he did by the 
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means of one *Arc{kine, a Scotſman, the Czar's chief 
phyſician, a man devoted to the pretender's intereſt, as 
moſt of the Scots were, who did not ſublilt on favours 
from the court at London. 

This phyſician ſet forth to Prince Menzicoff the gran- 
deur and importance of ſuch a project, with all the vi- 
vacity of a man who was ſo much intereſted in the event. 
Prince Menzicoff was plcaſed with the propoſal, and the 
Czar came into it. Inſtead of a deſcent in Sweden, as had 
been agreed between him and his allies, he ſerit his troops 
to winter in Mecklembourg, and came there himſelf on 
pretence to ſettle ſome diſputes between the duke and his 
nobles: but in reality to purſue his tavourite purpoſe 
togain a principality in Germany, for which he hoped 
to make a bargain with the duke. 

The allies were greatly irritated at this proceeding, not 
caring to have fo terrible a neighbour near them, who, if 
once he ſhould have any footing in Germany, might 
get to be Emperor, to the oppreſſion of all the ſove- 
reigns there. The greater their reſentment was, Goerts's 
project went on the better. However, he negotiated with 
all the confederates, in order to conceal his private in- 
trigues. The Czar amuſed them all with hopes, and 
Charles was all this while with his brother-it.-law the 
Prince of Heſſe in Norway, at the head of 2c,coo men; 
the country was defended by 11,000 Danes divided into 
ſeveral parties ; which were all put to the ſword Ly the 
King and Prince of Heſſe. 

Charles advanced towards Chriſtiana the capital ofthe 
Kingdom: and fortune began again to {mile on him in 
this part of the world : but he never took a proper care 
to ſubliſt his troops, while an amy aid fleet of Danes 
were coming to defend Norway. Charles for want of pro- 
viſion was forced to retire to Sweden, there to wait the 
iſue of his miniſters deſigns. 

The affair required the utmoſt ſecrecy and vaſt pre- 
parations, two things almoſt incompatible. But Goerts 
contrived to fetch them from the Aſiatick ſeas. And 
however odious in appearance the means might be, they 
were proper enough for the purpoſe of a deſcent in 
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Scotland, and at leaſt would procure men and money, 
and ſhips for Sweden. 

There had been pirates of all nations, eſpecially Eng- 
liſh, who were in aſſociation infeſting the ſeas of Euro 
and America. No quarter was given them, and they had 
retired to Madagaſcar, a large iſland on the eaſt of Afric : 
being quite deſperate and famous for actions, which 
wanted nothing but juſtice to make them heroic. They 
looked for a Prince who would receive them under his 
protection; but the law of nations had ſhut them out 
from every harbour in the world. 

When they knew that Charles was come back to Swe- 
den, they had great hopes, that he being a Prince who 
was fond of war, and forced to be ſo engaged, and want- 
ing a fleet and ſoldiers, would be glad of compoſition 
with them upon eaſy terms; ſo they ſent a perſon in a 
Dutch ſhip to propoſe to Baron Goerts that they might 
be received at Gottenburg, where they promiſed to be 
ready with threeſcore ſhips loaded with treaſures. 

The baron brought the King into the buſineſs, and 
Kromſtrom and Mendel, two Swediſh gentlemen, were 
ſent ſoon after to tranſact it with them. 

But a more honourable and likely help was afterwards 
found in cardinal Alberoni, an extraordinary genius, who 
managed the affairs of Spain long enough for his own re- 
_— tho” not for the good and glory of that king- 

om. 

He came with great willingneſs into the propoſal of ſet- 


ting James the H's pretended ſon upon the throne of 


England. However, as he was but juſt come into the mi- 
niſtry, and Spain was to be ſettled before he could pretend 
to overturn other kingdoms, there was no great likelihood 
of his being able to put a hand to the work for a long 
time; yet in leſs than two years he had done ſo much 
for Spain, that ſhe made quite another figure in Europe; 
and they ſay, the Turks were engaged to fall upon the 
Emperor, and meaſures taken to depoſe the duke of Or- 
leans from the Regency of France, and King George from 
the throne of Great-Britain : ſuch danger there is in 4 
ſingle man, who has an abſolute power in any country, 
and has likewiſe the ſenſe and ſpirit to make uſe of it 
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Goerts, having thus ſcattered in the courts of Moſ- 
covy and Spain the firlt ſparks of the flame he intended 
to kindle, went privately to France, and from thence to 
Holland, where he ſaw the adherents to the pretender's 

arty. 

He was well informed of the ſtrength, the number, 
and diſpoſition of the diſaffected in England, what mo- 
ney they could raiſe, and what men they could bring in- 
to the field. They aſked no more than ten thouſand men, 
and were pretty ſure of ſucceſs, if they had but that aſ- 
ſiſtance. | 

Count Gyllenbourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador in England, 
inſtructed by Goerts, had ſeveral meetings at London; 
he gave them great encouragement, and promiſed all they 
could wiſh, The pretender's friends with the chief of 
the diſaffected party went ſo far as to advance conſide- 
rable ſums, which Goerts received in Holland. He ne- 
gotiated the purchaſe of ſeveral ſhips, and bought ſix in 
Great-Britain with all ſorts of ammunition. 

Then he ſent privately ſome officers to France, parti- 
cularly the Chevalier de Folard, who having made thirty 
campaigns in the French ſervice, without improving his 
fortune, had been to offer his ſervice to the King of Swe- 
den, not with any conſiderable views of intereſt, but ra- 
ther to ſerve under a King of that ſurprizing reputation. 
Folard likewiſe hoped to recommend to that Prince the 
new diſcoveries he had made in the art of war, which he 
had always ſtudied as a philoſopher, and has ſince pub- 
liſhed his diſcoveries in a commentary on Polybius. 
Charles was pleaſed with his notions, and as he himſelf 
made war in a manner entirely new, was never govern- 
ed by cuſtom, he intended to make uſe of the Chevalier 
de Folard in his deſcent on Scotland. This gentleman 
performed in France all the ſecret orders of Goerts. A 
great many French, but more Iriſh officers, came into 
this new deſign, which was working at the ſame time in 
England, France, Spain and Moſcovy; and the branch- 
es of it privately ſpread throughout all Europe. 

But all theſe preparations were nothing to baron de 
Goerts, though pretty well for a beginning. The main 
point without which there 7 be no ſucceſs was, to 
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ſettle a peace between the Czar and Charles; and many 
difficulties there were in the way. The baron Oſterman, 
miniſter of that ſtate in Moſcovy, was not fo ready to a- 
gree with Goerts. He was as cautious as the other was 
warm. One was for letting things ripen by degrees; the 
other would reap as well as ſow at once. Oſterman was 
afraid his maſter, being pleaſed with the deſign, would 


grant terms too advantageous to Sweden; and fo delays 


ed the concluſion of the affair. 

Very luckily for Gocrts the Czar himſelfcame to Hol- 
land in the beginning of the year 1717, his deſign was 
to viſit France, and he had a deſire to ſee that famous 
nation which for above a century paſt has buen cenſured, 
envied, and imitated by all its neighbours : he thre in- 
tended to fatisfy his curioſity of ſeeing and learning; and 
to exerciſe his politics. | 

Goerts had two conferences with the Emperor at the 
Hague, and by that made a beiter progreſs than he could 


have done in ſix months with plenipotentiaries, Every 


thing went well. His great deſigus appeared impenetrable ; 
and he hoped they would only be diſcovered in the ex- 
ecution. All his diſcourſe at the Hague turned upon peace, 
and he openly declared that he regarded the King of 
Great-Britain as the diſpenſer of pacitioation in the North; 
and he preſſ-d exceedingly io have a congreſs at Biunſ- 
wick; where the intereſts of Sweden and its enemies might 
be ſettled amicably. 

The firſt who diſcovered theſe intrigues was the duke 
of Orleans, regent of France : for he had ſpies in all the 
courts of Europe. Theie ſort of men, whole trade it is 
to fell the ſecrets of their friends, and who get their 
living by being informers, and frequently by publiſhing 
calumnies, were mightily encreaſed in his time in France; 
ſo that one half of the Kingdom were ſpies upon the o- 
ther. The duke. having perſonal obligations to the King 
— England, made a diſcovery of the whole deſign againſt 

im. 

At the ſame time the Hollanders taking umbrage at 
Goerts's behaviour, communicated their ſuſpicions to 
the Englith miniltry. Goerts and Gyllenbourg were g0- 
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ing on briſkly, when one was ſcized at the Hague, and 
the other in London. 

Gyllenbourg as ambaſſador from Sweden, having offend- 
ed apainſt the law of nations by this conſpiracy againſt a 
Prince to whom he was ſent in a public character, they 
did not ſcruple in England the violation of his perſon. But 
it was thought exceeding ſtrange in the States General to 
impriſon the baron de Goerts out of mere complaiſance ta 
the King of Englan4. Nay, they went fo far as io appoint 
count Velderen to queſtion him. This was carrying it 
very far; but as they could make nothing of it, it only 
turned to their own confuſion. Goerts aſked the count 
de Velderen, if he knew him? Jes, Sir, ſays the Dutch- 
man. Well then, ſays the baron de Goerts, if you do, you 
muſt needs know that [ ſhall ſay but fuſt what I pleaſe. Such 
a thing was ſcarce ever heard of before; all the foreign 
miniſters, particularly the marquis de Monteleone, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, proteſted againſt the 
wrong done to the perſons of Goerts and Gillenbourg. 
Nothing could excuſe the Hollander for bre king a law 
ſo ſacred, in ſeizing the King of Sweden's prime miniſter, 
who had never done any thing againſt them; and to act 
ſo directly contrary to that valuable freedom, which has 
brought among them ſo many foreigners, and has been 
the only cauſe of all their greatneſs. 

The King of England had done no more than right in 


ſeizing an enemy: what they found among Gillenbourg's 


papers of letters between him and Goerts were printed to 
juſtify the King's proceedings. The King of Sweden was 
in Scania, when the printed letters came with the news of 
his miniſter's being ſeized. He only ſmiled, and aſked, 
if his letters were printed tos? And ordered the Engliſh 
reſident, and all his family at Stockholm, to be ſetzed. 

But he could not take the famie revenge upon the 
Dutch, becauſe they had no miniſter then at the court 
of Sweden, However, he took no notice one way or o- 
ther of the thing; for he was too haughty to deny what 
he had once approved; and wiſer than to own a project 
that had proved abortive; ſo he kept a diſcainful ſilence 
towards England and Holland. 

The Czar's behaviour was quite otherwiſe. As he was 
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not named but only hinted at by diſtant intimations in 
the letters of Goerts and Gyllenbourg, he wrote a long 
letter full of civilities to the King of Great-Britain upon 
the diſcovery, with great aſſurances of his ſincere friend- 
ſhip. King George received his proteſtations without 
crediting them, tho' he ſeemed to ſuffer himſelf to be 


perſwaded of their reality, and Py to believe them. 


A plot laid by private men, it once it is blown, is at an 
end; but where Kings are concerned, a diſcovery does 
but make it go on the faſter. The Czar came to Paris in 
May 1717. and had ſomething to do beſides ſeeing the 
wonders of art and nature there ; the academies, the pub- 
lic libraries, the cabinets of the curious, and the royal 
palaces. He made a propoſal to the regent, which, had 
it been complied with, might have completed the great- 
neſs of the Moſcovites. His deſign was to make peace 
with the King of Sweden, who would yield tohim many 
great countries : to take from the Danes their power in 
the Baltick : to weaken the Engliſh by a civil war; and 
bring to Moſcovy all the commerce of the North. He 
had thoughts too of ſetting up Staniſlaus againſt King 
Auguſtus; ſo that the fire being kindled every where, he 
might be able to blow it up or damp it, as he ſhould ſee 
occaſion. With this view he propoſed to the regent to be 
a mediator between Sweden and Moſcovy, and to come 
to an alliance offenſive and defenſive with them and 
Spain. This treaty, though ſo very natural, and for 
the good of thoſe nations, and though it would put the 
balance of Europe into their hands, was yet rejected b 

the duke of Orleans: for he did exactly the reverſe of l 
this, making a league with the Emperor and the King 
of England. Reaſons of ſtate had then ſuch influence o- 
ver all Princes, that the Czar was going to declare war a- 
gainſt his old ally Auguſtus, and to take part with Charles 
his mortal enemy; while France in favour of the Engliſh 
and Germans, was going to war with a grandſon of Louis 
the XIVth, aſter having ſo long ſupported him againſt 
thoſe very enemies at ſuch expence of blood and treaſure. 
All that the Czar could get by this application, was 
that the regent ſhould interpoſe for the enlargement of 
baron Goerts and Gyllenbourg. He returned to Moſcovy 
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about the end of June, having ſhewn France a rare e- 
xample of an Emperor travelling for inſtruction. But 
moſt of the people in France ſaw nothing of him but a 
rough unpoliſhed outſide, the effects of his education, 
while the legiſlator, and the great man who had founded 
a new nation, quite eſcaped their obſervation. 

What he looked for = the duke of Orleans, he 
quickly found in Cardinal Alberoni, who now governed 
all in Spain. Alberoni wiſhed for nothing more than to 
eſtabliſh the Pretender; firft, as he was a miniſter of 
Spain which had been fo ill uſed by the Engliſh; then as 
having a perſonal pique againſt the duke of Orleans for 
his cloſe alliance with England againſt Spain ; beſides, 
that he was a prieſt of that church, for which the Preten- 
der's father has ſo injudiciouſly loſt his crown. 

The duke of Ormond, as much loved in England, as 
theduke of Marlborough was admired, had left his coun- 
try at the time of King George's acceſſion, and was now 
in Spain. He went with full commiſſion from the King 
of Spain and the Pretender, to meet the Czar upon his 
way to Mittau in Courland, and had with him one jer- 
negan, an Engliſhman of ſenſe and ſpirit. The buſineſs 
was to aſk the Princeſs Anna Petrona, the Czar's daughter, 
in marriage for King James's pretended ſon, in hopes 
that ſuch an alliance would bring the Czar into the inte- 
reſt of that Prince. This propoſal had like to have mar- 
red, inſtead of mending matters; for baron Goerts, a- 
mong the reſt of his ſchemes, had long intended this la- 
dy for the duke of Holſtein who married her afterwards. 
As ſoon as he heard of the duke of Ormond's negotiation, 
he grew jealous, and did all he could to defeat it. He was 
ſet at liberty in Auguſt, and ſo was count Gillenbourg, 
without the King of Sweden ſo much as offering any ex- 
cuſe to the King of England, or expreſſing the leaſt diſ- 
like of what his miniſter had been doing. 

At the ſame time the Engliſh refident, and all his fa- 
mily at Stockholm, were releaſed, where their treat- 
ment had been a great deal worſe that Gillenbourg's at 
London. 

When Goerts had obtained his liberty he became an 
implacable enemy; ſor beſides his other views, he want- 
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ed now to be revenged. He went poſt to the Czar, who 
was better pleaſed than ever with him; for he undertock 
in leſs than three months, with but ove pleniporentiary 
from Moſcovy, to remove all obſtructions to a peace with 
Sweden. He takes up a map of the Czur's own draw- 
ing, and making a line from Wibourg by the lake Lado- 
ga, quite to the frozen ocean, promiſed to bring his 
maſter to part with all thut lay to the eaſt of tl. at line, he- 
fides Carelia, Ingria, and Livonia. Then he began upon 
the marriage of the Czar's daughter to the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, giving great hopes that the duke would readily ſur- 
render to him his country for an equivalent : and if once 
he got to be a member of the empire, the imperial crown 
would come of courſe to him or ſome of his deſcendants, 
Thus he pleaſed the Czar's ambition, took the Preten- 
der's miſtreſs from him, but opcned a way for him in 
England, and brought about the whole of all his own de- 
ſigns at once. 

The Czar named the iſle of Aland for the conference 
between Oſterman and Goerts; and deſired the duke of 
Ormond to return to Spain, leſt the Engliſh court ſhould 
take the alarm; for he had no mind to break with them 
till the time of the invaſion. But Jernegan the duke's 
confident, who was to manage matters, ſtay'd at Peterſ- 
burgh, lodging very privately, and going only out of 
nights, and whenever he ſaw any of the Czar's miniſters, 
it was always in the diſguiſe of a peaſant or a Tartar, 

As ſoon as the duke of Ormond went, the Czar took 
care to make a merit of it to the King of England, that 
he ſent away the greateſt man of the Pretender's party. 
And the baron de Goerts returned to Sweden with great 
hopes of ſucceſs. 

He found his maſter at the head of 30,000 regular 
troops, and all the coaſt guarded by the militia The King 
wanted nothing but money; but public credit was loſt at 
home and abroad. Fiance had afforded him ſome ſublidies 
in the latter days of Louis XIV. but the duke of Orleans 
having other views, would give him none. He was pro- 
miſed ſome from Spain ; but that country was not yet in 
a condition to ſupply him. Baron Goerts upon his ſet 
on foot a project he had tried before he went to France 
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and Holland. It was, to make a piece of copper, of the 
ſame value as ſilver: ſo that a half- penny, with the 
Prince's mark, might paſs for thirty or forty pence: as 
ſometimes the governors of beſieged towns have paid their 
ſoldiers and the people in leathern money till they could get 
better. This ſort of money, made at an emergency, which 
can never have any eredit if it be not punctually made good, 
is no better than bills, whoſe imaginary value may eaſily 
exceed the fund of money that any ſtate is worth. 

Such expedients are of excellent uſe in a free country, 
and have been the ſaving often of a republic; but in a 
monarchy nothing can be more deſtructive; for the 
people quickly growing ſuſpicious the miniſter is reduced 
to the neceſſity of being unpunctual to his word, the i- 
maginary money encreaſes faſt upon them; and thoſe, 
who have any ſpecies by them, ſecure it under ground; 
which makes the whole machine fall to confuſion not with- 
out great miſchief. This was then the caſe of Sweden. 

Baron Goerts had paid out his new coin with a good 
deal of diſcretion : but was quickly carried beyond his 
firſt deſign by the rapidity of a motion which he knew 
not how to govern. All forts of goods and proviſions 
were grown exceſſive dear, ſo that he was obliged to mul- 
tiply his copper coin. The more there was of it, the 
leſs the value was; and the country found it ſuch a grie- 
vance, that the general cry roſe againſt baron Goerts. 
Such was the veneration the people l:ad for Charles, that 
they could not hate him; but the weight of their diſ- 
pleaſure fell upon his miniſter, who being a foreigner, 
and at the head of the treaſury, was ſure to ſuffer under 
the public hatred. 

A tax that he intended on the clergy completed 
all. The prieſts are but too apt to make it God's cauſe 
whenever they are touched ; and cried him down for an 
arrant atheiſt; becauſe he attempted to meddle with their 
money; and the new money being ſtamped with the fi- 
gures of heathen Gods, they took occaſion from thence 
to call thoſe pieces, the Gods of baron Goerts. 

The miniſtry, growing jealous of him, fell in with 
this univerſal hatred : and the leſs their power was, they 
were the more implacable. The King's filter and the 
Gg 
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Prince her husband had reaſon to fear, that his birth o- 
bliging him to befriend the duke of Holſtein, he might 
bring it about at laſt to make him King of Sweden. Never 
any in the nation liked him but the King who was the 
more confirmed in his good liking by the public hatred, 


He confided in him with entire reſignation, giving him 


abſolute power at home; and truſting to him without 
reſerve in all tranſactions with the Czar, eſpecially as to 
the conference at Aland, which of all things he wiſhed 
him to preſs with the utmoſt expedition. 

The affairs of the treaſury demanding his attendance 
and immediate care, as ſoon as ever he had put them on 
a tolerable foot, he went away directly to finiſh with Oſ- 
terman the great work he had in hand. 1 

And theſe were the preliminaries of that alliance, which 
was to have wholly changed the face of affairs in Europe, 
as they were found after Goerts's death among his papers. 

The Czar was to keep all Livonia, part of Ingria and 
Carelia, leaving all the reſt to Sweden. He was to join 
with Charles in reſtoring Staniſlaus in Poland, ſending thi- 
ther 80000 men, to dethrone that very King on whoſe ſide 
he had been fighting for ten years before; he was to fur- 
niſh ſhips to carry 10000 Swedes to Britain, and thirty 
thouſand into Germany. The forces of both were to 
fall upon the King of England's German dominions, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of Bremen and Verden; the ſame troops 
were to reſtore the duke of Holſtein, and force the King 
of Pruſſia to an accommodation, by parting with a good 
deal of his new acquiſition, Charles hegan to take upon 
him as if his own victorious troops, joined by the 
Czar's, had done all this: and inſiſted with the Empe- 
ror toexecute the treaty of Alranſtadt. But the court of 
Vienna would ſcarce vouchſafe an anſwer to a propoſal 
from one of whom they had fo little to fear. 

The King of Poland was not altogether ſo ſecure, but 
ſaw the ſtorm a coming. The Poliſh nobility had form- 
ed a confederacy againſt him, and he had been obliged 
ever ſince his re-eſtabliſhment on the throne, to be en- 
gaged in wars or treaties;with his own ſubjects. The Czar, 
who was now become a dangerous mediator, was much 
to be feared, for he had an hundred gallics near Dant- 
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zick and 40,000 men hovering upon the frontiers of Po- 
land. All the North was full of jealouſy andapprehenſions. 
Flemming the molt diſtruſtful man living, and of all men 
living the molt to be diſtruſted, was the firſt who ſuſpec- 
ted the deſigns of the Czar and the King of Sweden in 
' favour of King Staniſlaus; ſo he endeavoured to have this 

_ ſeized in the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, as James So- 

ieſki had been ſurprized before in Sileſia. 

Saiſſan, one of thoſe turbulent and enterpriſing French- 
men who wander into foreign countries to try their fortune, 
had lately brought feveral of his countrymen like himſelf 
into the ſervice of the King of Poland. He imparted to 
Fleming a project by which he undertook to go with 
thirty French officers, whom he had wrought into ſuch 
a diſpoſition, that they were determined to ſeize Staniſlaus 
in his palace, and convey him a priſoner to Dreſden. 
This project was received with approbation; enterprizes 
of that nature were very frequent in thoſe days. Some 
of thoſe wretches, who in Italy are called Bravos, had 
acted ſuch a ſcene in the Milaneſe, during the laſt war 
between Germany and France: and even ſince that tranſ- 
action ſeveral Frenchmen, who had fled to Holland for re- 
ſuge, had the preſumption to penetrate as far as Verſailles. 
with an intention to carry off the Dauphin, and they ſeized 
the perſon of the ſirſt equery, almoſt under the windows 
of the caſtle where Lewis the fourteenth reſided. 

Saiſſan, in purſuance of his project, had diſpoſed his 
men and poſt horſes in order to ſurpriſe Staniſſaus; but 
the enterpriſe was diſcovered the night before its intended 
execution. Several of the aſſociates knew what had hap- 
pened, and ſome were ſeized. They could not expect to 
be treated like priſoners of war, but rather as Banditti: but 
Staniſlaus, inſtead of puniſhing them ſuitably to their de- 
merit, contented himſelf with reproaching them with an 
amiable intermixture of goodneſs and humanity. He even 
diſtributed money among them to defray their expences 
in their return to Poland, and made it apparent, by this 
generous proceeding, that his rival Augultus had reaſon 
to fear him. 

In the mean time Charles was going to make a ſecond 
attempt upon Norway, in October 1718, and he had laid 
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matters ſo, that he did not doubt to be maſter of that 
kingdom in fix months. He rather choſe to go and con- 
quer rocks, amidſt ſnow and ice, in the ſeverity of the 
winter which kills the very animals even in Sweden, 
where the air is Icſs rigorous, than regain his beautiful 
provinces in Germany; but he hoped his new alliance 
with the Czar would ſoon put him in a condition to re- 
take them. Beſides, his ambition was pleaſed with the 
thought of forcing a kingdom from his conquering e- 
nemy. 

At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, near the bay of 
Denmark, between the towns of Bahus and Anſlo, ſtands 
Fredericſhall, a place of great ſtrength and importance, 
which is reckoned to be the key of that kingdom. Charles 
ſat down before it in the month of December. The cold 
was ſo extreme, that the ſoldiers could hardly break the 
ground. They might as well have opened trenches in a 
rock; but the Swedes never thought much of any fatigues 
in which they ſaw their King take his ſhare ſo readily; 
and Charles himſelf never ſuffered more than now. His 
conſtitution by eighteen years labour was hardened to 
that degree, that he would ſleep in the open held in Nor- 
way, in the midſt of winter, upon boards or ſtraw, covered 
only with his cloke, without prejudicing his health. Se- 
veral of the ſoldiers in their poſts fell down dead with cold, 
and others who were ready to die durſt not complain when 
they ſaw their King bear what they ſuffered. A little be- 
fore this expedition, hearing of a woman in Scania, named 
Joan Dorter, who had lived ſeveral months upon nothing 
but water; he, who had ſtudied all his life to bear the 
worſt extremes that human nature can ſupport, was re- 
ſolved to try how long he was able to faſt. He neither 
eat nor drank for five days, and on the fixth, in the 
morning, he rid two leagues, and then alighted at the tent 
of his brother-in-law the Prince of Heſſe, where he eat 
very heartily, without feeling the leaſt diſorder, either 
from his long faſting, or his full eating afterward. 

With ſuch a body of iron, and a ſoul of ſo much ſtrength 
and courage in every condition, there was not one of all 
his neighbours who did not fear him. 

on the 11th of December, being St. Andrew's day, he 
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went about nine at night to ſee the trenches; and ſindin 
the parallel not advanced to his mind, he was a little dif 

leaſed; but Monſ. Megret, a French engineer, who con- 
ducted the ſiege, aſſured him, the place would be taken in 
eight days time. Ve ſhall ſee, ſays the King, and going 
on with the engineer to examine the work, he ſtopped at 
a place where the boyau made an angle with the parallel, 
and keeeling upon the inner talus, he leaned with his el- 
bows on the parapet, to look upon the men, yho were 
carrying on the trenches by ſtarlight. 

The leaſt circumſtances that relate to the death of ſo 
great a man as Charles XII. are very important. I muſt 
therefore take upon me to ſay that all the converſation 
which has been reported by ſeveral writers, and M. de la 
Motrayeamong the reſt, to have paſſed between the King 
and Megret the engineer, is abſolutely falſe. And the fol- 
lowing account is what I know to be the truth of this 
event. 

The King ſtood with half his body expoſed to a bat- 
tery of cannon exactly levelled at the angle where he 
was. Two Frenchmen were al! who were then near his 
perſon, one was monſieur Siker his aid-de-camp, a man 
of great courage and conduct, who came into his ſervice 
in Turkey; and was particularly attached to the Prince 
of Heſſe; the other was this engineer. The cannon fired 
upon them with chain-ſhot, to which the King ſtood moſt 
expoſed. Not far behind was count Swerin, who com- 
manded the trenches. Count Poſſe, captain of the guards, 
and one Kulbert an aid-de-camp received his orders. 
Siker and Megret ſaw the King fall upon the parapet, 
fetching a deep ſigh. They ran to him, but he was al- 
ready dead. A ball of half a pound had ſtruck him cn the 
right temple, and made a hole big enough to turn their 
fingers in. His head lying over the parapet, the left eye 
was beat in; and the right was forced quite out of its ſock. 
et. He was dead the moment he received this; but he 
had the force in that inſtant to put his hand by a natural 
motion to the guard of his ſword, and lay in that poſture. 
At this, Megret, a man of great indifference, only ſaid, 
Let us be going, the play is done. Siker ran immediately, 
and toldcount Swerin, and they all agreed to keep it pri- 
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vate till the Prince of Heſſe could be informed of it. They 
covered the corps with a gray cloke: Siker put him on 
his hat and wig, and he was carried by the name of captain 
Carlsbern through the troops, who ſaw their dead King 
paſs, little thinking who it was. 

The Prince gave orders preſently that none ſhould ſtir 
out of the camp, and that all the paſſes to Sweden ſhould 
be guarded, till he could take meaſures for his wife to 
claim the crown, and to exclude the duke of Holſtein, 
who might poſſibly pretend to it. 

Thus fell Charles XII. King of Sweden, at the age of 
ſix and thirty years and a half, having known the ex- 
tremes of proſperity, and of adverſity, without being ſof- 
tened by the one, or in the leaſt diſturbed for a moment 
at the other. All his actions, even thoſe of his private life, 
are almoſt beyond any meaſure of probability. Perhaps 
he was the only man, to be ſure he was the only King, 
who ever had lived without weakneſs. He n, all the 
virtues of a hero to that exceſs, that they became as dan- 
gerous as any of the oppoſite vices. His reſolution grown 
to obſtinacy oecaſioned his misfortunes in Ukrania, and 
kept him five years in Turkey. His liberality degenerat- 
ing into profuſion ruined Sweden. His courage growing 
into raſhneſs was the occaſion of his death. His juſtice 
has been ſometimes cruelty: and in his latter years, the 
maintaining his prerogative came not far ſhort of tyranny, 
His great qualities, any one of which had been enough to 
make another prince immortal, were a misfortune to his 
country, Henever began a quarrel with any, but he was 
rather implacable than wiſe in his reſentment, He was 
the firſt who ever had the ambition to be a conqueror, 
without wiſhing to encreaſe his dominions. His deſire to 
gain kingdoms was only that he might give them away. 
The paſſion he had for glory, for war, and for revenge, 
made him too little of a politician, without which the 
world never before ſaw any Prince a conqueror. Before a 
battle he was full of confidence; exceeding modeſt after 
a victory, and in a defeat undaunted. Sparing others no 
more than himſelf, he made a ſmall account of his own or 
his ſubjects lives or labours; a man extraordinary rather 
than a great man, and fitter to be admired than imitated. 
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His life however may be a leſſon to Kings, and teach 
them, that a peaceful and happy government is more to 
be deſired than ſo much glory. 

Charles XII. was tall and nobly ſhaped, he had a fine 
forehead, large blue eyes full of ſweetneſs, and a hand- 
ſome noſe : but the lower part of his face was diſagree- 
able, and often disfigured by a frequent laugh which hard- 
ly opened his lips; he had little beard or hair; he ſpoke 
little, and it was habitual to him to anſwer only with that 
laugh. At his table there was always great ſilence. With 
all that inflexible temper of his, he was timorous and 
baſhful, and would have been at a Joſs in converſation, 
for having given himſelf ſo wholly up to war, he knew 
but little of ſociety. Before his long leiſure in Turkey, he 
had never read any thing but Caeſar's commentaries and 
the hiſtory of Alexander. But he had writ ſome obſer- 
vations upon war and his own campaigns, from 1700 to 
1709, which he owned to the chevalier de Folard, and 
ſaid the manuſcript was loſt at the unfortunate battle of 
Pultowa. 

As to religion, though the ſentiments of a Prince ought 
not to influence thoſe of other men; and the opinion of a 
King ſo little informed as Charles, can be of no great 
weight in ſuch matters; yet it is proper that men's cu- 
rioſity ſhould be fatisfied in this as well as other particu- 
lars concerning him. I have it from the gentleman who 
gave me molt of the materials of this hiſtory, that Charles 
was a ſerious Lutheran till the year 1707; he then ſaw 
the famous philoſopher Monf. Leibnitz at Leipſick, who 
was a great free-thinker, and talked very freely, having 
inſtilled his notions into more Princes than one. Charles 
learned from the converſation of this philoſopher a good 
deal of indifference for Lutheraniſin; which he carried 
afterwards much farther, when he had more time in Tur- 
key, and had ſeen ſo many ſorts of profeſſions. 

Ofall his old opinions he retained but one, which wag 
abſolute predeſtination, a doctrine that favoured his cou- 
rage, and juffied his temerity. The Czar had much the 
lame opinions as to religion and fate: but he was more 
free to talk of them, as he did indeed of every thing elſe 
with bis favourites very familiarly ; for he had this ad- 
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vantage over Charles, that he had ſtudied philoſophy, and 
was a good ſpeaker. 

I cannot help taking notice here of a ſlander that is too 
often ſpread by credulous or ill meaning people, who will 
have it, that when Princes die, they were either poiſoned 
or aſſaſſinated. And the ſtory went in Germany, that 
Monſieur Siker was the man who killed the King of Swe- 
den. That brave officer was very uneaſy at the calumny 
a good while: and one day talking of it to me, he ſaid 
theſe very words, I might have killed the King of Sweden, 
but J had ſuch a veneration for the hero, that though I had A 
intended it, I could not offer to do it. | 

As ſoon as he was dead, the ſiege of Fredericſhall was Ts 

Jaiſed. The Swedes, who thought his glory rather a bur- 
then than a happineſs, made peace with all their neigh- 
bours as faſt as they could; and ſoon put an end to that 
abſolute power, which baron Goerts had made them 
weary of. The ſtates went to a free election of King 
Charles's ſiſter for their Queen; and obliged her ſolemn- 
ly to renounce all hereditary right to the crown, that ſhe 
might hold it enly by the people's choice. She promiſed 
with repeated oaths never to ſet up arbitrary power. And 
afterwards, her love of power giving way to conjugal af- 
fection, ſhe yielded the crown to her husband, and brought 
the ſtates to chooſe him, who aſcended the throne upon 
the ſame conditions. 

Baron Goerts was ſeized immediately upon Charles's 
death, and condemned by the ſenate of Stockholm to be 
beheaded under the gallows; an inſtance rather of revenge 
than juſtice: and a cruel inſult on the memory of a King 
whom Sweden yet admires. 
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To the Right Honourable the 
LORD *##*##*#*#*#* 


GIVING 


A Deſcription of the Perſons, Behaviour, &c. of the King 
of Sweden, King Auguſtus, and King Staniſlaus. 


q 1 Will tell you as a particular friend (and that even 

4 without leave, which ought to have been) I did 
« venture the other day to ramble into Saxony to ſatisfy 
« my curiolity, in ſeeing thoſe different Kings there, and 
« penetrating as far as I could how matters ſtood there, 
« and how our fate is like to be determined by that Go- 
« thic hero, who with a handful of men makes himſelf 
« dreaded and courted by all the powers of Europe. As 
« for his perſon, he id not dementiri the deſcription I 
« had of him; he is a tall handſome gentleman, but im- 
« moderately dirty and {lovenly ; his behaviour and car- 
« riage more ruſtic than you can imagine in ſo young a 
« man ſhould be. And that the outſide of his quarters 
« ſhould not bely the inſide, he has choſen the dirtieft 
« place and one of the ſaddeſt houſes in all Saxony ; 
« the cleaneſt place is the court before the houſe, where 
« every body is to alight off their horſes, and is up to the 
* knees in dirt, where his horſes ſtand with hardly any 
« halters, and ſackings inſtead of clothes, without either 
« racks or mangers. The horſes have rough coats, thick 
« bellies, ſwitch tails; the grooms that look after them 
« ſeem not to be better clothed nor better kept than their 
« horſes; one of which ſtands always ſaddled for the 
* mighty monarch, who runs out „ alone, and 
beltrides his ſteed, and away he gallops before any one 
* elſe is able to follow him: ſometimes he will go ten 
or twelve of thoſe country miles in a day, which is a- 
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bout forty or fifty of our Engliſh miles, now in the 
winter time, beſpattered all over with dirt like a 

ftilion. I ſhould make my letter too long, if 1 ſhould 
tell you his dreſs, his eating and ſleeping. But not to 
let it entirely alone, I will tell you his coat is plain 
blue with ordinary braſs buttons, the ſkirts pinned up 
behind and before, which ſhews his majeſty's old lea- 
ther waiſtcoat and breeches, which they tell me are 
ſometimes ſo greaſy, that they may be fried: but when 
I ſaw him they were almoſt new, for he had been a 
gallant a little before, and had been to ſee king Auguſtus's 
queen, upon her return to Leipſick; and to be fine, 
he put on thoſe new leather breeches, ſpoke not above 
three words to her, but talked to a fooliſh dwarf ſhe 
had about a quarter of an hour, and then left her. He 
wears a black crape cravat, but the cape of his coat is 
buttoned ſo cloſe about it that you cannot ſee whether 
he has any or no : his ſhirt and wriſtbands are common- 
ly very dirty, for he wears no ruffles, nor gloves, but 
on horſeback : his hands are commonly of the ſame 
colour with his wriſtbands: ſo that you can — 
diſtinguiſh them; his hair is light brown, very greaſy 
and very ſhort, never combed but with his fingers. He 
ſits upon any (ſtool or chair he finds in the houſe, with- 
out ceremony at dinner, and begins with a great piece 
of bread and butter, having ſtuck his napkin under his 
chin; then drinks with his mouth full out of a great 
ſilver old faſhioned beaker ſmall beer, which is his wy 


liquor; at every meal he drinks about two Engliſh. 


bottles full, for he empties his beaker twice; between 
every bit of meat he eats a piece of bread and butter, 
which he ſpreads with his thumbs. He is never above 
a quarter of an hour at dinner; eats like a horſe, ſpeaks 
not one word all the while. As ſoon as he riſes, his life- 
guards fit down at the ſame table to the ſame victuals. 
His bed-chamber is a very little dirty room, with bare 
walls, no ſheets nor canopy to his bed; but the ſame 
quilt that lyes under him turns up over him, and fo 
covers him. His writing-table is a {lit deal, and only 
a ſtick to ſupport it; and inſtead of a ſtandiſh, a wood- 
en thing with a ſand-box of the ſame. He has a fine 
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ilt Bible by his bed-ſide, the only thing that looks 
— in his equipage. He is a very handſome man, well 
ſhaped, and a very good face, no ſtern countenance, 
but he is very whimſical and poſitive, which makes all 
the allies afraid of him; for he riſques himſelf and his 
army as eaſily as another would fight a duel. He has 
not ſhewn much generoſity to King Auguſtus, who ſent 
Charte Blanche to make peace, and to recommend him- 
ſelf to his friendſhip; but does ſtill every day very 
hard things to that poor Prince, whom he treats always 
like one whom he has entirely in his power. 


King Auguſtus is as well bred a man as you ſhall ſee, 
very obliging in his perſon and behaviour, and liked 
by every one. But now he pays for all his falſe, un- 
faithful politics, and finds, too late, that one Prince 
ſnould not entirely ſubmit to another. But that my 
letter is too long already, I would give you ſome ac- 
count of the Poliſh court of King Staniſlaus; for being 
incognito, (only with a friend and one ſervant) impoſ- 
ſible to be known, I took a tour to Leipſick, where I not 
only ſaw that King, but he very civilly came and ſpake 
to me and my friend, ſeeing we were ſtrangers. His 
court has a much better air than that of his maker; 
and his mother and wife were there, a couple of well 
bred women, well dreſſed, and both ſpoke very good 


French. He is a tall handſome young man, with a 


great pair of whiſkers, in the Poliſh dreſs, inclinable to 
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be fat, and a little upon the dirty, as all the Poles are. 
He was lodged in a very pretty caſtle belonging to 
King Auguſtus, but againſt that King's will, who will 
never ſee him, and cannot abide to hear him ſpoke of; 
and yet the Swedes would oblige him, which they ſay 
he ought to Co by the treaty. | 


* You uſed to tell me, my dear lord, you loved to hear 
of my rambles, and I believe this may pleaſe you better 
than my former, being a very true deſcription of this 
mighty and dirty Monarch.” | 

Hh 2 


Incerti cujuſdam EH IG RAM M A. 


Sibilat hinc Moſchus, Danus et inde tumet; 
Verſicolor linguam jaculatur Sax9 triſulcam: 
Sed puer intrepida compremit ora manu. 
Nate Jovis laurum CaROLo concede; duorum 
Tu tantum canerts victor, at ille trium. 
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IN D ® XL 


|. i III. Emperor of the Turks; the manner of his 

coming to the throne, 129, 130. His letter to the King 
of Sweden, 132. Sends a preſent and another letter to that 
monarch, 138. A third letter of his to that Prince, 166. 
Declares war againſt the Czar, 168, His generoſity to the 
King of Sweden, and his letter to the Baſha of Bender, 172. 
His ſpeech to the Divan, on the King of Sweden's refuſal to 
leave Turkey, 175, 176. Uſed to viſit coffee-houſes and o- 
ther public places in diſguiſe. 195. 

D*ALBERG count, his character, 32. Defends Riga, ibid. 

ALBERON1, cardinal, his charaQter, 226. Comes into the King 
of Sweden's propoſal to ſet the Pretender on the throne of 
England, ibid. His meaſures, 227. Deſirous to eſtabliſh the 
Pretender. 231. 

Ali CouMouRGn, made grand Vilir in the room of Ibrahim 
Molla, 201. His diſcourſe to the French ambaſſador, upon 
hearing that the King of Sweden deſired to leave Turkey, 
202. His anſwer to Grothuſen, who ſolicited to borrow a 
million from tke Porte, for the uſe of the King of Swe- 
den, ibid. 

ALT ENA, its ſituation and progreſs in trade, 197. Burnt to 
aſhes by general Steinbock, ibid. The miſerable condition 
of its inhabitants, 197, 198. a 

AuGusT us, Elector of Saxony, choſen King of Poland, 20. 
His character and court, ibid. Beſieges Riga, 3 1. Raiſesthat 
ſiege, 32. His interview with the Czar, 40. Diſpatches the 
counteſs of Koningſmarck to the King of Sweden, to ne- 
gotiate a pacification, 53. His propoſals to the diet at War- 
ſaw, 54. Flies to Sendomir, 65. Dethroned in favour of 
Staniſlaus, 69. His triumphant entry into Warſaw, 72. 
Gives up the biſhop of Poſnania to the pope's nuncio, ibid. 
Makes count Horn and his men priſoners of war, ibid. 
Withdraws into Saxony, 76. His interview with the Czar, 
$0. Inſtitutes the order of the white eagle, ibid. Is ſhut up 
in Cracow, 83, Writes a letter to the King of Sweden to ſo- 
licit peace, 85. Defeats the Swedes, 87. Signs his abdica- 
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tion of the crown of Poland, 88, His interview with the 
King of Sweden, ibid. His letter to Staniſlaus, 89. Meets 
him at Leiplick, ibid. Compelled to deliver up count Patkul 
to the King of Sweden, 90. Receives an unexpected viſit 
from that Prince, at Dreſden, 101. Returns to Poland, 
proteſts againſt his abdication and reſumes the crown, 1 40. 
His interview with the Czar and the King of Denmark, 142, 
An inſulting expreſſion of his relating to the King of Swe- 
den. 171. 


B. 

B* LTAGI MAHOMET, the revolutions in his fortune, 149. 
Made grand Viſir a ſecond time, ibid. Ordered by the 
grand Scignior to march againſt the Moſcovites, and his 
ſpeech to that monarch, ibid. Marches againſt the Czar, 
153. His haughty anſwer to the Czar's letter, 158. Grauts 
the Czar a ſuſpenſion of arms, ibid. His honourable beha- 
viour, ibid. Concludes an advantageous peace with the 
Czar, ibid. Obtains the Emperor of Germany's permiſſion 
for the King of Sweden's paſſage through Auſtria, 162. 
Sends to acquaint that King, that he muſt leave Turkey, 
ibid, Threatens him with the Sultan's reſentment, 163. 
Endeavours to intercept the King of Sweden's letters and 
reduces his allowance from the Sultan, ibid. His baniſhment 

and death, 164. 


'BALTAG1's of the Seraglio, whence ſo called, 149. Baſha of 


Bender, diſcontinues the ſupply of the King of Sweden's 
proviſions, 176, Is baniſhed to an iſle in the Archipela- 


go, 193. 
BEN DER, its ſituation, 129, 


 BRANDENBOURG, Elector of, created King of Pruſſia, and the 


ſtate of his affairs at that time, 62. 
BREMEN dutchy of; its ſituation, ibid. 


. 
ALuovks, an account of them, and the extent of their 
country, 108. 
CANTEMIR, Prince of Moldavia, joins the Czar, and betrays 
the Sultan, 153. 
CHARLES XI. King of Sweden, his character and marriage, 13. 
His ſeverity to his ſubjects and Queen, 15. His death, ibid. 
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CHARLES XII, King of Sweden, his character and education, 
13. How treated by the Queen-regent, 16. His conver- 
ſation with count Piper, 17. His coronation, ibid. The 
manner of his entry into Stockholm, ibid. His behaviour 
at his coronation, 18. The opinion entertained of him at 
the beginning of his reign, ibid. The original cauſes of his 
wars, 19. His ſpeech to his council, 26. The alteration of 
his conduct when he firſt prepares for war, ibid. His tem- 
perance, ibid. Aſſiſts the duke of Holſtein againſt the Dane, 
27. Sets out for his firſt campaign, 28, His diſcourſe with 
Piper and Renchild, ibid. With the French ambaſſador, 29. 
Throws himſelf into the ſea, and his intrepid behaviour, ibid. 
His diſcourſe with major Stuart, ibid. Defeats the Danes, 
and his religious behaviour after the victory, 30. The 
ſtri& diſcipline eſtabliſhed by him in his army, ibid. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Denmark, in favour of the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, 21, Marches to the relief of Narva, 34, 35. His con- 
verſation with one of his generals, ibid. Defeats the Czar's 
army in the battle of Narva, 35, 36. His generous treat- 
ment of the priſoners, 26. Enters Narva, and his conduct 
there, 37. His remark on the misfortunes of the Czarafis, 
38. Defeats the Saxons at the paſſage of the Duna, 42. 
Conquers Courland and Lithuania, 43, 44. Forms a deſign 
to dethrone the King of Poland, ibid. Gives audience to the 
Poliſh ambaſſador, 55, Eriters Warſaw, 56. His ſpeech to 
the primate of Poland, 58. Defeats Auguſtus in the battle 
of Craſſau, 58, 59. Forces open the gates of Cracow, 59. 
Breaks his thigh by a fali off his horſe, and the conſequence 
of that caſualty, ibid. His ſpeech to his generals, 60, De- 
feats the Saxons, ibid. An inſtance of his magnanimity, 62. 
Believes in predeſtination, ibid. Diſobliged by the city of 
Dantzick, 63. His generoſity to the governor of Thorn, ibid. 
His ſeverity to the town of Elbing, 64. Recommends James 
Sobieſky to the Poles for their King, 65. His diſcourſe to 
count Piper, 66. Offers the crown of Poland to Alexander 
Sobieſky who refuſes it, ibid. His anſwer to the primate of 
Poland with relation to Staniſlaus, 69. Cauſes Staniſlaus to 
be crowned King of Poland, 69, 70. Takes the city of Leo- 
pold by aſſault, 70. His anſwer to count Horn, 73. His 
victorious progreſs, ibid. Purſues general Schullembourg, 7 4. 
Beats the Moſcovites, 81, Encamps at Alranſtad, and a re- 
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markable expreſſion of his there, 84. Lays Saxony under 


_ contribution, ibid. Receives a reſolute anſwer from one of 


his ſoldiers, 85. The terms on which he conſented to grant 
peace to Auguftus, 86. Obliges Auguſtus to write a letter 
to Staniſlaus, 89. His anſwer to Paikel's propoſal to let him 
into the ſecret of making gold, 92. Gives audience to the 
Engliſh ambaſſador John duke of Marlborough, 96. Com- 
pels the Emperor of Germany to deliver up count Zobor, gg. 
Declares himſelf che protector of the Proteſtants in Sileſia, 
and the conceſſions he extorted from the Emperor in their 
favour, ibid. Contemns and threatens the court of Rome, 
ibid. His exerciſes and abſtemious way of living in Saxony, 
100. His ſurpriſing viſit to the Elector of Saxony, 10r, 
Leaves Saxony, 103. Receives a ſolemn embaſſy from the 
grand Scignior, 104. Marches towards Grodno, 105. De- 
feats a party of Moſcovites, ibid. The difficulties his army 
ſuſtained in their purſuit of the Moſcovites, 106, His in- 
trepidity in the battle of Holloſin, in which he conquers the 
Moſcovites, 106, 107. Croſſes the Boryſthenes, r07. His 
haughty anſwer to the Czar's propoſal for a peace, ibid. De- 
feats a body of Moſcovites and Calmouks, and the danger 
he ſuſtained. in the battle, 108, 109. Makes a ſeccet league 
with Mazeppa, Prince of Ukrania, 111. His difficult march 
to the river Deſna, 112. The nnhappy ſituation of his af- 
fairs, 115. His anſwer to an officer's complaint, and to a 
ſoldier, ibid. Beſieges Pultowa, 116. Is wounded in the 


heel, by a carabine ſhot, 117. His bold command to a ſur- 


geon, ibid. His converſation with Piper, 118. His character 
and the Czar's compared, ibid. Defeated in the battle of 
Pultowa, by the Czar, 121. The manner of his ſurprizing 
retreat, 122. Arrives at the banks of the Boryſthenes, and 
the danger he ſuſtained there, 123. Arrives at Oczakow a 
frontier town of the Turkiſh empire, 127. Reprimands the 
Baſha of that place, 128. His letter to Achmet Emperor of 
the Turks, 130. Forms a deſign to turn the Ottoman arms 
upon his enemies, 132. In danger of being poiſoned by the 
Moſcovite faction, 133. Honourably conducted to Bender, 
13 4. Builds a houſe near that town, ibid. His exerciſe and re- 
creations, 135. His obſervations on his treaſurers accounts, 
ibid. The effects of his generoſity, ibid. Admired by the Turks 
and Tartars, ibid. Acquires a taſte for books, and by what 
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means, 136. The unfavourable ſtate of his affairs and his 
fortitude of mind, 1 3 7. Receivesa preſent and a letter from 
the grand Seignior, 13 8. His haughty anſwer to a perſon who 
brought him a preſent from the grand Viſir, ibid. Diſdainful. 
ly rejects the grand Vilir's propoſals, 140. Arrives at the 
Turkiſh camp, 159. His diſdainful diſcourſe and behaviour 
to the graud Viſir, 160. The ill ſtate of his camp at Bender, 
161. Retires near Varnitza, and builds three houſes, ibid. 
His fierce meſſage to the Baſhas tent by the grand Seignior 
to give him notice to leave the Turkiſh empire, 162. His 
demands from the Sultan, ibid. His allowance from that 
monarch, 16. His orders to the ſteward of his hovſhold, 


ibid. Receives a letter from the Sultan, 166. His anſwer, 


167. Receives notice to leave Turkey, 170. Cauſes a cou- 
rier from count Fleming to be ſeized, ibid. His demands 


from the Baſha of Bender, 172. Reſolves to continue in 


Turkey. 173. Demands a thouſand purſes more than 
thoſe he had already reccived from the Sultan, 175. His 
haughty language to the Baſha of Bender, 176. Orders the 
Arabian horſes preſented to him by the Sultan to be ſhot, 
177. His camp inveſted by the Turks and Tartars, ibid. 
His conduct on that occaſion, ibid. His obſtinacy, 179. 
His preparations for his defence, 179, 180. His camp for- 
ced by the Janiſaries, 183. Forces himſelf a paſlage into 
his honſe, ibid. His prodigious valour, ibid. His houſe 
ſet on fire by the Turks, and his beliaviour on that occaſion, 
125. Makes a ſally upon the affailants and is taken priſo- 
ner, 186. His converſation with the Baſha of Bender, 187. 
Conducted to Bender, ibid. His behaviour there, 199. 
Conducted towards Adrianople, 189. His meſſage to King 
Staniſlaus, who was then a priſoner at Render, 1 90. Carried to 
a caſtle near Adrianople, and from thence removed to De- 
motica, 194. His allowance there, ibid. Keeps his bed dur- 


ing his ſtay at Demotica, 195. Obſtinately reſolves to 


continue there, 201. His illneſs, id. His inſulting 
meſſage to the ſenate of Sweden, ibid. Significs to the grand 
Viſir his deſire to be gone, ibid. Sends an embaſſy to Cor 
ſtantinople, 202. Begias his journey, ibid. His anſwer to 
the generous requeſt of the Capigi Baſha, 203, His manner 
of travelling diſagreeable to the Turkiſh gravity, ibid. Sertl-s 
the revenues of the dutchy of Deux-Ponts on King Stanii- 
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laus, 204. The preparations for his reception in Germany, 
ibid. Diſmiſſes his Turkiſh attendants, and takes leave of 
his own people, ibid. His diſguiſe and ſtrange manner of 
travelling, 205, 206. Arrives at Straelſund, and ſends or- 
ders into all parts for renewing the war, ibid. Fortifies Stra- 
elſund, and makes his brother-in-law gencraliſſimo of all his 

forces in Sweden, 212. His misfortunes, 213. His letter 
to the commanding officer at Uſedom, 214. Beſieged in 
Straelſund, ibid. Goes in a fiſher-boat to Rugen, 216. At- 
tacks the enemies camp there, 217. Repulſed and in great 
danger, ibid. Retreats to Straelſund, 2 18. His employment 
there and remarkable inſtances of his intrepidity, 218,219. 
Arrives at Carelſeroon, 220. His methods to get a flect, 
221. Marches into Norway, 222. His chief reſentment 
againſt the King of England, and why, 223. Advances to- 
wards Chriſtiana, 225. Obliged to retire to Sweden, ibid. 
Receives the pirates of Madagaſcar into his ſervice, 226. 
His behaviour when he heard that Goerts and Gyllenbourg 
were ſeized. 229. Makes a ſecond attempt upon Norway, 
235. Beſieges Frederickſhall and the fatigues he ſuffered, 
236. Abſtains from eating and drinking five days, ibid. 
Goes to view the trenches where he is killed by a ball from 
the town, 237. Theparticular circumſtances of his death, 
ibid. His character ſummed up, 238. A deſcription of his 
perſon, 239. His religion, ibid. 

CHOURLOULY ALl1-BASHA grand Viſir, his extraction, 
character and generoſity to general Poniatosky, 133. His 
complaiſance to the Czar, 137. Baniſhed to Crim Tartary, 
139. His intrigues and death, 164. 

CHRISTIERN the IId, King of Sweden, his character and 


cruelty. 10. 
CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, her character and abdicati- 


on. 12, 
CovMoURG1 AL1-BASHA, his extraction and advancement, 
139. Serves the King of Sweden without deſigning it, 140. 
COPENHAGEN, its fituation, 28. Capitulatcs with Charles 
XII. 30. 
Cos Ac xs, the ſituation of their country, 110. 
CoUPROUGHLY, See Numan. 


Czar, the ſignification of that word, 38. 


Czar PETER ALEXIOWITZ, his character and the methods 
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he took to civilize his country, 21, Cc. The tendency of 
his education, and his conduct to ſtrangers, 23. His inti- 
macy with le Fort, and the advantages he derived from it, 
ibid. Goes to Holland in diſguiſe, and his employment 
there, 24. Paſſes into England, ibid. Returns to Moſcovy, 
and the improvements made by him there, ibid. His ſcheme 
for the improvement of commerce in his dominions, 25, 26. 
Concludes a league with Poland again(t Sweden, and with 
what view, ibid. Beſieges Narva, 32. The meaſures he took 
to overwhelm the King of Sweden, 34. A remarkable ex- 
. preſſion of his, 39. His army defeated in the battle of 
Narva, by the King of Sweden, 36. His improvements in 
military diſcipline, 78. Takes Narva by aſſault, ibid. His 
ſpeech to the citizens, 79, Founds the city of Peterſburgh, 
ibid. His interview with King Auguſtus, 30. Re-enters 
Poland with a great army, 94. Retires into Lithuania, 95. 
Makes propoſals of peace to the King of Sweden, and his 
reply to Charles's haughty anſwer, 107. His bold ſpeech to 
his ſoldiers, 113. Defeats general Levenhaup, 114. His loſs 
in that engagement, ibid. Advances into Ukrania to oppoſe 
King Charles, 116. Offers conditions to Mazeppa, which he 
rejects, ibid. His character and the King of Sweden's com- 
pared, 118. Defeats the King of Sweden in the! battle of 
Pultowa, 119. His preſence of mind, 120. Invites the 
Swediſh generals his priſoners to dine with him, and his 
converſation with Renchild, 126. His conqueſts, 142. His 
interview with King Auguſtus, and the King of Denmark, 
ibid. His triumphant entry into Moſcow, 144. Commits 
a great error, 152. Marches to Moldavia and Walachia, 
ibid. His dangerous condition in his camp, 153. Driven 
back upon the river Pruth, 154. His inquietudes at the 
dangerous ſtate of his affairs, ibid. Falls in love with Catharine 
Erb Magden and marries her, 157. Compelled to make a 
diſadvantageous peace with the Turks, 189. His naval 
improvements, 209. Makes a deſcent on the iſland of 
Alan, ibid. Attacks the Swediſh fleet and takes the admi- 
ral, ibid. Returns to Cronſlot, ibid. His triumphant en- 
try into Peterſburg, 210. Threatens a deſcent on Sweden, 
213. His revenue, 223. Comes to Holland, 228. Preſſes 
for a congreſs at Brunſwick, ibid. Writes an obliging letter 
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to the King of England, 230. Comes to Paris, and with 
what view, ibid. Returns to Moſcovy, ibid. 

CzARaF1s, eldeſt ſon of the King of Georgia, his unfortunate 
adventures, 38. 

CZzARiNA, her extradtion and character, 156. Holds a private 
council with the Czar's general officers in the camp at Pruth, 
157. Extricates the Czar from the danger in which he was 
involved by the Turkiſh army, ibid. 


D. 
D \LECARLIA, the loyal offer of its peaſants, 148. 
DAaNTZ!CK, its ſituation, 63. 
Dev x-PonxTs, its ſituation, 204. The revenues of it ſettled 
upon King Staniſlaus by the Eing of Sweden, 203. 
D1tTes, Poliſh, an account of them, 45, 46. The proceeding 
of the dicte in 1701, 50. 


DUSLERP, his gallant behaviour and 3 214. 


E. | 
LB1XG, its ſituation and by whom founded, 64. Puniſhed 
by the King of Sweden, ibid. 
Eu Roe, the ſtate of it when the King of Sweden returned 
from Turkey to lis on dominions, 206. 


F. 
ABRIC1Vs, baron, gives the King of Sweden a taſte for 
books, 135. 

FETF a, the Mufti's mandate, and how rever'd, 176. 

Le FokrT, his extraction and character, 23. The information 
he gave the Czar of the ſtate of Europe, ibid. Appointed the 
Czar'samballador extraordinary to the States of Holland, 24. 

FLEM1NG, count, the place of his birth, 92. Retires into 
Pruſſia, ibid. Brings over great part of the Poliſh nobility to 
Auguſtus, 141. His character, 171. 

FREDERICK, King of Denmark, renews his pretenſions to 
Holſtein and Bremen, 142. DefcatsSteinbock, 198. Takes 
him priſoner, 199. Seizes the duke of Holſtein's country, 
200. His civility to Steinbock, ibid. 

FREDERICK, firſt valet de chambre to the King of Sweden, his 
gallant behaviour in the fight of Bender, 188. His barba- 
rous death, ibid. 
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FREDERICXSHALL, its ſituation, 236. Beſieged by the King 
of Sweden, ibid. The ſiege raiſed, 237. 


G. 
Co E EKlector of Hanover ſucceeds to the Britiſh crown 
on the death of Queen, Anne, :07. His character, ibid. 
Sequeſters into his hands the dutchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den, 208. 

GYLLENBOURG, count, concerts meaſures for placing the 
Pretender on the throne of England, 227. Seized at Lon- 
don, 229. Set at liberty, 231. 

Gorkrs, baron, the place of his birth, 222. His character,. 
ibid. Adviſes the King of Sweden to make a peace with the 
Czar, 224. His repreſentations to Prince Menzicoff, 225. 
Prevails on the King of Sweden to receive the pirates of 


Madagaſcar into his ſervice, 226. Goes privately into 
France and thence to Holland, and with what view, 227. 


Has two conferences with the Czar at the Hague, 228. 
Seized at the Hague, 229. His anſwer to count Velderen, 
ibid. Endeavours to defeat the duke of Qrmond's negotia- 
tion with the Czar, 231. Is ſet at liberty, ibid. Goes poſt 
to the Czar, 232. His project for the circulation of money 
in Sweden, 233. The plan of che alliance projected by him 
between Sweden and the Czar, 23 4. Seized and beheaded, 
240. 

GoTHs, from what country they came, 9. Grand generals of 
Poland, their number and authority, 46. 

GROT HUSEN, treaſurer to the King of Sweden, his character 
and expences, 135. Artfully gets from the Baſha of Bender 
the one thouſand two hundred purſes which, by the Sultan's 
order, he was not to deliver till the King of Sweden began 
his journey from Turkey, 174. His ſpeech to the Turks 
who came to attack the King of Sweden, 180. Solicits the 
loan of a million from the Porte, 198. 

GusTavus Abo Rus, his conqueſts and death, 12. 

GusTavus V ASA, his deſcent and character, 11. 

GusTavus, Charles X. his deſcent and actions, 13. 


H. 
OLSTEIN dutchy of; its original, 19. 
HoLsST EIN, dutcheſs of, her death and character, 116. 
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Hon x, count, made a priſoner of war, and afterwards releaſed 
upon his parole by Auguſtus, 73. 


I, 

BRAHIM MoLLA, created grand Viſir in the room of Soli- 
man, 195. His character and riſe from a common ſailor, 
ibid. Is ſtrangled, 207. 

Josern, Emperor of Germany, his conceſſions in favour of 
the Proteſtants in Sileſia, and his anſwer to the reproaches of 
the pope's nuncio, 99. 

JussvF, made grand Viſir, 165. His ſingular fortune, ibid. 
Confirms the peace of Pruth with the Czar's miniſters, ibid. 
Depoſed, 194. 

K. 
Ar of Tartary, the extent of his dominions, 150. Why 
formidable to the grand Seignior, 151. Is baniſhed to 
Rhodes, 193- 
Koxis MARE, counteſs of, her character and accompliſhments, 
#3* 
L. 
EvESHAUDP, general, paſſcs the Boryſthenes with a convoy 
of proviſions and money for the King of Sweden, 113. 
Gives battle to the Car. ibid. Is defeated, ibid. Sets fire to 
his waggons, 114. Swims over the Soſſa, ibid. Arrives at 
the King of Sweden's camp, ibid. 
LITHUANIA, divided into two parties, 49. 


NM. i; 
| © gray ARET of Valdemar, conquers Sweden, 10. 
MARLBOROUGH John duke of, his character and con- 
duct, 96. Sets out from the Hague to ſound the intentions 


of the King of Sweden, ibid. Has a public audience of that 


Prince, ibid. A remarkable inſtance of his penetration, 97. 
To what his ſucceſs with the King of Sweden was aſeribed, 
98. 

MaAZEPPA, Prince of Ukrania, his ſevere treatment for an in- 
trigue with a Poliſh lady, 110. Threatened to be empaled 
by the Czar, 11x. His character and deſigns, ibid. Defeated 
by the Moſcovites in his deſigns, 112. Joins the King of 
Sweden, ibid. Supplies the Swediſh army with neceſſaries, 
Bid. His death, 137. 
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Mexzicorr, Prince, leads an army of Moſcovites into Poland, 
86. Throws a reinforcement of troops into Pultowa, 117. 
Has three horſes killed under him in the battle of Pultowa, 
120+ Makes the ſhattered remains of the Swediſh army 
priſoners of war, 124. His extraction, viciſſitudes of fortune 
and death, 156. 

MIL1TIA, a very uſeful one formed in Sweden by Charles XI. 
146, | 

Muri, his prieſt-like declaration in the _— 176. Is de- 
poſed. 193. 

Mos covirxs, their monſtrous i ignorance before they wers 
civilized by the Czar, 21. Their Aera, ibid. Their religion, 
22. Their military capacity, 33. Their prayer to St. Ni- 
cholas, 39. Defeat the Swedes, 128, Over-run all Finland 
and conquer the Swedes, 207. 


5 | N. 
ARva, Its condition when beſieged by the Czar, 3 4. 
NUMAaN CoUPROUGHLY, grand Viſir, his extraction, 
character and generoſity to the King of Sweden, 13 9, 1 140. 
Is depoſed, 149. 
NuRSOFF, JACOB, raiſes a ſedition in Aſtracan on a very ridi- 
culous occaſion, 23, ;- 


O. 
RMoND, duke of, leaves England at King George's ac- 
ceſſion, 231. Goes with a commiſſion from the King of 
Spain and the Pretender to the Czar, ibid. Deſired by the 
Czar to return to Spain, and for what reaſon, 232. 


| P. 
* propoſes to let the King of Sweden into the ſeeret 
of making gold, 92. 

PAT KUL, his deputation, character and treatment from Charles 
XI. 20, 21. His eſcape and conduct, ibid. Sent ambaſſador 
to Dreſden by the Czar, 80. Seized at Dreſden by order of 
Auguſtus, with the reaſons for that proceeding, 81. Deli- 
vered up to the King of Sweden and condemned to be broke 
upon the wheel, with the circumſtances of his behaviour and 
death, 90, 91. 

PETERSBURG, founded by the Czar, 80. 


FN 


Pirrx, count, inſtrumental in removing the Queen mother 
from the Regency of Sweden, 17. His advice to the King 
of Sweden, 41. His character and conduct, 65, 66. Suſ- 
pected to be gained upon by the Duke of Marlborough, and 
in what manner, 98. Vindicated from that imputatian, ibid. 
Taken priſoner in the battle of Pulto a, 121. His impri- 
ſonment at Peterſburg, and death at Moſcow, 126. 

POLAND, an idea of its political conſtitution, 44, Its uſual 
guard, 47. 

PoL1$H lords, their maguificence in the army, 48. 

PoL 1$H horſe, of whom compoſed, 48. Poliſh Gens d' Armes, 
ibid. Their foot, ibid. Poliſh ſenate, their right, 49. 

PONTATOSKY, general, his character, 122, 143. Inſtrumen- 
tal in the King of Sweden's preſervation after the battle of 
Pultowa, ibid. Saves the lives of the King of Sweden's 
little troop in their retreat from that battle, 127. Attends 
an embaſſy from the King of Sweden to Conſtantinople, 
and his maſterly conduct there, 132. Undertakes and ac- 
compliſhes a bold commiſſion, 137. Forms a deſign to de- 
poſe the grand Viſir, 138. Attends the grand Viſir in his 
march againſt the Czar, 154. His expreſs from the Turk- 
iſh camp to the King of Sweden, ibid. Goes to the Porte 
to cabal againſt the grand Viſir, 164. Preſerves the King 
of Sweden's life in the battle of Rugen, 218. | 

Poxr e, the bad policy and vanity of the Ottoman Porte, 
167, | | 

Pos roLIT E, how conſtituted, 47. 

PRuss 14, King of, ſequeſters the greateſt part of Pomerania, 
200. 

Pu Lrowà, its ſituation and the ſiege it ſuſtained from the King 
of Sweden, 117, A deſcription of the battle of Pultowa, 
118, 119, &Cc. 


R. 

e work cardinal archbiſhop of Gneſna, his charaQer 
and conduct, 50. His oath in the diete of Lublin, 60. 
Declares Auguſtus incapable of wearing the crown, 64. De- 

clines crowning King Staniſlaus, 77. His death, 78. 
REGENT of France, his remarkable anſiver to Auguſtus's en- 
voy, 204. Diſcovers to the court of England the intrigues 
of baron Goerts, 228, Rejects the Czar's propoſals, 230. 
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RENCHILD, general, defeats Schulembourg, and maſſacres an 
army of Moſcovites in cold blood, 83, | 
RUGEN, its ſituation and importance, 216, 
Russ 14, its extent, 21. 


8. 
ERASQUIER, the ſignification of that title, 128. 


O SCHULEMBOURG, general, his character and military con- 


duct, 73. His fine retreat, 7 4. Repaſſes the Oder and is 
defeated by Renchild, 82. 

STRAELSUND beſieged by the Danes, Pruſſians and Saxons, 
212. Its ſituation, 214. The beſiegers aſſiſted by an un- 
common accident, 215. The retrenchments taken 215. 
216, The town taken, 220. 

STANISLAUS LECSINSKY, his character, 68. Elected King 
of Polaud, 69. In danger of being ſeized at Warſaw, 71. 

Crowned at Warſaw, 78. His letter to Auguſtus, 89. Meets 
Auguſtus at Leipſick, ibid. Interceeds for Fleming, 92. Sets 
out for Poland, 95. Seized in the Turkiſh dominions and 
carried to Bender, 189. His conduct previous to his cap- 
tivity, 126, His reception at Bender, 191. Retires to 
the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, and afterwards to Wiſſembourg, 
204. In danger of being ſeized at Deux-Ponts, and his 
generoſity to the conſpirators, 235. 

STEINBOCK, general, defeats the Danes, 147. Forces the e- 
nemy to paſs the Elbe, 196. Defeats the Danes and Saxons, 
in a bloody engagement, ibid. Burns Altena, 197. Loſes by 
piece-meal what he had gained, 199. The Danes and Sax- 
ons ſeize his quarcers, ibid, Is admitted into the caſtle of 
Tonningen, ibid, Surrenders himſelf a priſoner to the King 
of Denmark, ibid. 

SWEDEN, its extent and deſcription, 8. How long free, g. 


T. 
ART as, their character and hoſpitality, 151. 
T HoRN taken by the Swedes, 63. 
TURKS, their generoſity, 128. 


V. 
AL1DE, Sultana, her eſteem for the King of Sweden, 132. 
VILLELONGUE, undertakes to deliver a memorial to the 
Sultan as from the King of Sweden, and ſucceeds, 191. Is 
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ſecured in one of the out-houſes of the Seraglio, 193. Ts 
viſited by the Sultan in diſguiſe, ibid. Is releaſed, ibid. 

UxRANI1A deſcribed, 110. 

ULR1CA, deſired to take the regency of Sweden, in the abſence 
of the King her brother, and accepts it, 201. Her reaſons 
for reſigning it, ibid. Married to Frederick Prince of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, 212. Elected Queen of Sweden, 240. Yields the 
crown to her huſband, ibid, 

Uszpom, its ſituation and importance, 213. 

Wos. general, ſurrenders himſelf and his troops to the 

King of Sweden, 37. 
W1sMAR, inveſted by the King of England's German forces 


and the Danes, 213. 8 x5 to the Danes and Pruſſians, 
225. V 4 
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